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PREFACE 

The unprecedented growth of American universities in 
recent years and their efforts to conform or to resist con- 
formity with the demands of the times have effected such 
a transformation it is difficult to get a clear idea of their 
present condition and relative standing. A list of the 
larger universities arranged in the order of their size, 
wealth, scholarly productivity, or other objective criterion 
has surprises for almost every reader. He finds in the list 
and near the head of it names of institutions about which 
he knows little, and probably some of those whose names 
are most familiar to him are really very different from his 
conception of them, derived from their history or from 
early acquaintance. The alumnus who returns for the 
decennial reunion finds his Alma Mater greatly changed. 
Usually he is inclined to think that the change has not 
been altogether for the better in spite of the new buildings 
and crowds of students. He can, in fact, name the d^te 
when his Alma Mater began to decline and to lose the real 
old college spirit. It was ten years ago, when was gradu- 
ated what is universally conceded by all its members to be 
the brightest class that ever came forth from its walls. ; 

The present work is the result of an effort to find 
for myself what our leading universities are now doing,' v I? 
was aware of the fact that university catalogues and 
; reports alone do not always give an adequate and 
factory picture of actual conditions, for I once had a/i|iare| 
jn writing them. So in order to make the acquaipiafiMM 
M the fourteen universities selected and to catchs ^^q^R 
Jibing of that most important and most intangilSi 
vii 
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called “ the college spirit,” I spent a week in residence at 
each of them, living in some club or boarding house, attend- 
ing classes and talking with as many of the faculty and 
students as I could. Such an acquaintance is of course 
superficial, and this volume would have been more authori- 
tative if each chapter had been written by the president 
or the president’s secretary, but I trust tliat tliere is some 
compensating advantage in the comparative point of view; 
that I have been able by passing in sueli (piick succession 
from one university to another, with my mind sensitized 
by the previous exposure, to discover soim^ similarities and 
contrasts unrealized by those who have not liad the bene- 
fit of such an experience. 

As tliese chapters appeared montli by month in llie 
Independent from January, 1901), to Marcli, 1910, tliey have 
had the benefit of a very searching criticism from the col- 
lege press and numerous correspondents, so I venture to 
hope they are reasonably free from errors of misstatement. 
From errors of misjudgmmit and mislaken emphasis it 
cannot be expected that they should be free. I discov- 
ered early in my tour that very few things could be said 
about a university which would not be contradicted by 
some one else upon the .same campus. What one person 
would claim as a virtue of the institution another would 
disavow as a defect. Consecpiently most of these pages 
would have been blank, except where filled with bare de- 
scription, if I had not assumed the responsibility for the 
frank expression of opinions based upon the best evidence 
I could obtain. The value of impressions and criticism is 
inevitably somewhat dependent upon the standpoint of 
the observer, so in order that the reader may make due 
allowance for the personal equation, I have not attempted 
to conceal my own views upon the questions considered. 

The choice of the universities to be visited was a.n em- 
barrassing one, for the number must be limited and any 
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method of selection would be open to objection. Tt was 
intended' to confine the study to the large universities, not 
because small colleges were thouglit unim})ortant, for there 
are many signs indicating that they will have a more defi- 
nite field of usefulness in the future than in the recent 
past, but because the larger institutions present more novel 
features and unsettled problems. After much considera- 
tion it was decided to include nine endowed universities: 
Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, Yale, Cornell, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania, Stanford, and Johns Hopkins, and five State 
universities, those of Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, and Illinois. 

These fourteen stand at the head of the list prejiared by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, which has ranked the universities of the country accord- 
ing to money annually spent by them for instruction, 
probably a fairer (‘riterion than any other objective stand- 
ard. Above the #250,000 mark on this list are all of the 
universities here considered exce])t Johns Hojikins, but it 
would be impossible to discuss American universities with- 
out including Johns Hopkins, which, thougli now inade- 
quately linanced, has always laid the greab'st emphasis upon 
the distinguishing feature of a university, — that is, graduate 
work. The table below taken from Bulletin No. 2 of the 
Carnegie Foundation, published June, 1908, gives the rela- 
tive standing of these universities at the time this study 
was begun. 

I have added the last three c;olumns, which give the ratio 
obtained by dividing the amount spent for instruction by the 
number of students and the same after subtracting the mini- 
mum tuition. More recent statistics will be found in the 
descriptions of the several universities and in the conclud- 
ing chapter, where the tables of attendance have in most 
cases been brought up to the beginning of 1910 through the 
kindness of the registrars. The words “ now,” “ this year,” 
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and the like refer usually to the collegiate year 1908-1909, 
but 1 have not hesitated to avail myself of later data wher- 
ever obtainable, even though tht?y were inconsistent with 
those given earlier, which being used for comparison could 
not be altered. I have indicated where necessary the date 
and source of the statistics used. But tlie reader must be 
warned that university statistics are in hopeless confusion. 
The methods of reporting and tlie standards of classification 
in different universities are so div^ersi; that conclusions 
drawn from their comjiarison are apt to be misleading. 


Inatitutions 
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Expenditure for 
Instruction per Student 
in Excess of Tuition 

Columbia Univ. . . 

$1 ,()75,000 

$1,145,000 

4087 

559 

7.3 

$280 

$150 

$130 

Harvard Univ. . . 

1,827,789 

841,970 

4012 

573 

7 

209 

150 

59 

Univ. of Chicago 

1,304,000 

699,000 

5070 

291 

17.4 

137 

120 

17 

Univ. of Michigan . 

1,078,000 

536,000 

4282 

285 

15 

125 

30 

95 

Yale Univ. . . . 

1,088,021 

524,577 

3306 

365 

9 

158 

155 

3 

Cornell Univ. . . 

1,082,513 

510,931 

3635 

507 

7.1 

140 

100 

40 

Univ. of Illinois . . 

1,200,000 

491,675 

3605 

414 

8.7 

136 

24 

112 

Univ. of Wisconsin . 

998,634 

489,810 

3116 

297 

10.4 

157 

— 

157 

Univ. of Penna. . . 

589,226 

433,311 

3700 

375 

9.8 

117 

150 

-33 

Univ. of California . 

844,000 

408,000 

2987 

350 

8.5 

136 

— 

136 

Stanford Univ. . , 

850,000 

365,000 

1583 

136 

11.6 

230 

20 

210 

Princeton Univ. . . 

442,232 

308,650 

1311 

163 

8 

235 

150 

85 

Univ. of Minn(;.sota . 

515,000 

263,000 

3889 

303 

12.8 

66 

20 

46 

Johns Hopkins Univ. 

311,870 

211,013 

651 

172 

3.7 

324 

150 

174 


I must here express my gratitude for the kind assistance 
and hospitality that I received in the investigation. Al- 
though registrars are overburdened with requests for all 
sorts of statistical information and professors have suffered 
much from misquotation and presidents have learned that 
men who come “to write up the university” have too 
often gone away to write it dowm, yet I found them 
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everywhere willing to give me what help they could to 
get a fair insight into the real workings of the university. 
In defense of my ho.sts 1 wish to have it understood that 
any adverse criticisms I may make on any university are 
based either upon my own observations or u])on wliat 1 
heard -about it elsewhere; therefore, those with wlmm I 
associated while in the university are not to be lield re- 
sponsible for tliem, 

EDWIN K. SLOSSON. 
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GREAT AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

CHAPTER I 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

T he story is told that one of President Eliotts prede- 
cessors was accustomed to conclude his chapel prayers 
by asking the Lord to bless Harvard College and all inferior 
institutions.” Whether tiicre is any documentary evidence 
for the anecdote I do not know, but this is unnecessary, 
because its authenticity is sufficiently proved by the fact 
that the prayer has been answered. Harvard College has 
prospered beyond all anticipation, and the inferior institu- 
tions have been blessed even more abundantly. In the total 
number of students receiving instruction during 1908-1909 
Harvard witli 4948 has now beam passed by four other uni- 
versities, —Columbia with 5(»33, Chicago with 5659, Cornell 
with 5238, and Michigan with 5223, But, as women are 
included in the totals in the four institutions last mentioned, 
it is only fair to count Radcliffe in with Harvard, in spite 
of^the reluctance of Harvard to consent to such inclusion. 
Iliis brings Harvard into the third itlace, with 5342 
students this year. 

tsJJniversities in the West and in the large cities are, how- 
growing more rapidly than Harvard, which will prob- 
ably be outstripped in numbers by several other institutions 
long. Wisconsin and California, for example, are 
re.^^tt'ucting their buildings to accommodate 10,000 
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stiulenUs, niid at the prosoiit rato of incroaso tlio buildini^s 
aro lik('ly to 1)(‘ iKM'dcHl Ixd’ore thoy are completed. As 
(he State iiidversiti(\s d(‘V(‘lop tl)(‘ir graduate scliools, the 
mimlx'r of those' wlio ^o k]ast for advanced woi'k will (h'crease 
relative'ly, and pe'rhaps actually, just as the number of 
y\m('ricaii stude'iits in (le'imiany has fallen oif siuce^ tlu' rise 
of true unive'rsities in tlu' United State's. Three ye'ars a^o 
tlie're' were 200 Ame'rican stuele'iits in Ih'rlin. Now there 
are e)nly (iS men a,nel 27 we>mem. 

As the ace'ompanyinii; table' and curvets slie)w, Harvard 
Unive'rsity as a whe)le has ne)t ^re»wn in the last le'U years, 
and tlie're' is nei apparent re'asein te) e'xpe'e't any ineirease 

exci'pt in the Summer Scheieil, which has unlimite'd peissi- 
bilities.* 'hhe meist intere'stini;- peiint in the re'yistratiem fig- 
ures is tlie decline in tlie Hre'shman and Sophonmre classes. 
A geographical analysis shows that the loss is not from the 
West or South, but fremi Ne'W Hnglanel. That is, Harvard 
still attracts students freim a elistancei eve'ii more' than ever 
before, but Massae*hus('tts anel the neighbeiring States are 
failing in theur suppeirt. This, take'ii in e'einnee'tion with 
the fact that th(‘ New Knglanel colleges are greiwing rapielly 
of late, indicate's a ge'ne'ral Ix'lie'f that unele'rgradiiate weirk, 
at le'ast for the first twe) ye'ars, can be' elone bet ter in a eedlege 
than in a. gre'at unive'rsity. 

Our Anu'rie'an institut ieins e>f higher education have never 
been quite elee'ieh'el as t.e) what thew shendel e'all themselves 
or wliat they sheiulel eh). lUit this chiueliiu'ss in regard to 

name and function is rapidly Ix'ing e'h'are'el up now, large'ly 

• 

^ I shoiilel state at the outset that in pre'sentiiip; such statistics e^f atten- 
dance I do net mean to imply tliat a university is the hctteT fe)r having 
more stuelents. 1 am not at all convine'e*d that, other things Ix'ing eepial, 
a boy with 5000 schoolmates has any Ix'tter chance; than with 500, and I 
am quite sure that with 10,000 he would he* wex’se off unle'ss they we're 
more thoroughly organi/.i'd anel e'ontre)lled than at ])resent. It should 
not he assumeel that a rajiiel gre)wth is the* outward and visible sign of an 
inwarel and spiritual grace. 
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through the influence of two powerful organizations, the 
General I^Jducation Jloaj-d and the (Grnegie Foundation, 
which is being exerted to that end. An acadcunic opinion 
backed u]) by a capital of ()()(), ()()0 is Jio longer nnu-ely 
academic.” Wlnui order is brought out of chaos, it seems 
likely that the natural cleavag<‘ plane between collegiate 
and univei'sity work will b(‘ found to b(‘ Ixdaveen the So])ho- 
mor(^ and Junior yc'ar, about wJien^ it is in G(U’maiiy. 

This Frc'sident Harper fori\sa\v, as In* forc'saw many other 
things now coining to ])ass, and he endea\or(‘d to provide 
for it by cutting the und(‘rgraduat(‘ course at (Ticago into 
two parts of two ytairs (uich, th(‘ Junior (\)ll(‘ge and the 
Senior (College, and turning over th(‘ work of the fornuu' as 
far as possible to snialhu- alhliatcMl colh'gc's in all ])arts of 
the country. Unfortunately this plan was never thor- 
oughly carried out, an<l the distimdion lad waa'ii the two col- 
leg(\s in (Ticago is now litth* more* than a, catalogin? fiction. 

This plan Fr(\sid(Mit .loi’dan now (h'sin's to have carriial 
out in Stanford Univ(U*sity, b(‘li(‘ving that graduate and 
professional stiuhuits cannot do jln'ir Ix'st woi-k in an insti- 
tution where they are largely oulnundxu’ed by young(u* men 
requiring a very diff(u*ent sort of training. 

The plan favorc'd by tlu* two W estern ])residents seems 
likely to be imposed upon Harvard by outsid(‘ j)r('ssure. 
tiarvard is constructed upon the tlu'orv that tlnua', should 
be no definite di\'iding liiu* betwaxm any of tin' college years 
or even betwaaui undergraduate' and postgraduate work, l)ut 
piirents are dedermined to make' siie-h a elividing line by 
keeping their be)ys e)ut of the unive'rsity' until the' Junieir 
year or later. The faculty has ree’e'iitly e'ueie'aveire'd to check 
this tenelency te) substitute' ne)n-re'siele'nce‘ w'e)rk in the- earlier 
years by limiting tlui ameiunt that can be accepte'ei in ]dace 
of work ele)ne at lUirvarel anel by imposing a strict eu- e*\ami- 
natie)]i for aelvance-el e-reelits. Harvarel anel Stanforel are 
thus as far apart in eeiucational polie*y as the Atlantic is 
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from tho Piicific. Stiiiiford wants to get rid of its Fresh- 
men aiul Sophomores. Harvard fears to lose them. Per- 
haps the faet that at Harvard the undcrgra^luates pay in 
tuition fees more than tlnhr share of the (‘Xi)ens(‘ of instruc- 
tion, while at Stanford th(‘y ()ay nothing, is one cause of the 
difference in th(‘ way th(‘y ar(‘ looked upon. 

So long as Harvard retains its prestige as the foremost 
of Ameri(!an \iniv«‘rsiti(‘s and ihi'Vi) are no signs yet of its 
losing that n\\\k its d(‘gr(‘(‘S will he sought by atnbitious 
students from all parts of the country. It can maintain its 
numbers and (‘xtcmd its intlu(‘nc(‘ if it is not mach' too dillicult 
for students to transfcu* to Harvard for the last two years of 
their college course, or for graduab^ study. A more liberal 
policy in th(‘ allowance of cn'dits for collegiate work done 
elsewlu're, c^vcm wlnna' this is not. strictly (‘rpiivahuit to that 
of Harvard, and in the acc(‘j)tanc(' of pn^paratory work, 
even though this may not. b(‘ doin' in the Harvard way, 
would enabh' tin' uinv(‘rsity to concentrab' its efforts on tlu^ 
advan(*ed work, in which it has few(*r rivals, ihis can be 
more rc'adily done uinh'r the fr('(‘ ek'(div(‘ system than in an 
institution which prescrilx's a rigid secpiencu' and range of 
studies. Tt does not involvui the lowering of the present 
high standard of (uitrance ri'quirements, or necessarily the 
abandonment of the examination system. 

But the secondary schools, particularly in the West, arc 
becoming ‘A*lass (‘onscious,’’ and will no longer permit the 
colleges to dictate tluur courses of studies and how they 
shall be taught.* As Harvard becomes less of a New Eng- 
land college, it must condescend to cooperate with high 
schools all over the Unit('d States, for if it depends on its 
own special preparatory schools, it will lose not only in 
numbers, which may not l.)e a real loss, but, what is impor- 
tant, in the quality of its students. Out of 199 scholarship 

^ Mr. Flcxnor’s harsli criticism of university methods in his recent book, 
“The American College/’ is one of the signs of the times. 
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holders in 1905-1907, 129 were prepared in ])ul)lic seliools, 
49 in endowed seliools, and 21 in [irivate schools. About 
a third of the students at Harvard arc* now prepared in the 
public schools, and, as a rules they stand hi^dier in both 
admission and pjradualion (‘xaininations. These facts, as 
President Kliot says, “so far as they ^o, teiul to prove 
that the product of the jiublie* schools has more (9iar- 
acter and jiower of work than the product of the other 
schools.’^ 

Harvard has of late shown a disposition to modify its 
entrance reepdrements in conformity with those of other 
institutions and t.h(‘ desires of the sc'condary schools, as in 
dropping Latin poe'try, while* insisting on aelmissie)n by 
examination alone* and maintaining an entranea; stanelard 
higher than any othe*r university. In re'epiiring ejxamina- 
tion for eiitrane'e to c,(.)lle‘ge, (kilumbia, Prince'ton, and Yale 
stanel with Harvard. The othe*r unive*rsities have suc- 
cunibeel to the* te'iiiptation, or have* be*ce)me' convince*d e)f 
the ediu'.ational advantage's, e)f aelmitting e)n certificate. 
In the States universitie's the e)pinion is ge'ue'rally anel sin- 
cereh^ held that the certifie'ate* j)lan is the* be*tte'i‘, but since 
their policy is e)bvie)usly te) keep a e*lose* ce)niiectie)n with the 
liigh schoe)ls e)f the State*, it is more* te.) the* jieiint te) epiote 
Stanfe)rel. That university ne)w make's little^ use e)f entrance 
cxaminatieins, but aelmits e)n j)re)batie)n by a feirm e)f cei'tifi- 
cate in wliie*h a perse)nal anel sj)e*e*itie‘ re‘e*e)mmenelatie)n by the^ 
principal is re*garele*el as a.n impe)i’tant facteer. Here again 
is a striking cemtrast betwe'eii the'se twe) e*nele)weal universitiexs 
so similarly situateal. It is hareler te) ge't into Harvard, 
but, once in, comparatively easy te) stay there. It is 
easier to get into Stanfe)rel, but a great many stuelents fall 
out by the way. The elifference is essentially whether the 
sifting can be best de)ne at the doe)r of the university or in 
the classroom. 

The stringency of the Harvarel ('ii trance requirements is 
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by sj)(M*,ial action of the faculty in deserving 
ea.s(‘,s, and by admission with condilions. In 1907, 55 per 
c(Mit of those admitt(Hl liad not fullilhal the entrance re(iuire- 
nu'iits. 

It is impossil)l(‘ to comj)ai‘(‘ admission r('(juir(Mn('nts by 
nuu'ely quoting tin' iiumlxM' of points or units from the 

various catalogues, 
b(‘caus(‘ th(\se have 
very diffei-mit mean- 
ings. Each coll('g(‘ 
has its own system 
of valuation, and is 
gcMierally unable to 
(•(Uiviiua' otln'r col- 
l('g('S, or all of its 
own faculty, of the 
justice' of its system. 
So 1 hasU'ii to take 
sh('lt('r under the 
authority of the 
(kinn'gie lAjunda- 
tion, which has 
mad(^ a special study of the (pu'stion, and by educing the 
entrance' r<'((uir('m('nts to a common de'iiominator of its own, 
geds the' following re'sults for our e'ndowed colh'ges: Harvard, 
Id; Ih'inceton, i5.S ; ( orne'll, 15; Johns Hopkins, 15; Stan- 
ford, 15; Pennsylvania, 11.5; Yah', PI. 5; Columbia, 14.5. 

But any syste'in of valuation caii be attackcMl, because 
there is no objecti\e standard. Be'ing a question of taste', 
there', is ne) enel e)f elispute abe)ut it. Every faculty or com- 
ndttee me'e'ting whie*h has to eh'al with aelmissie)n n'quire- 
ments, graduatie)n qualifie*atie)ns, aeloptieen e)f curriculum, 
ele^ctive system, migratie)n e)f stuelents, or change of ce)urses, 
finds at the be)tte)m e)f it this matle'r of the equivalence ejf 
stuelie's ; anel it woulel bo appalling te) kne)w howmuch schedas- 
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tie time and temper have been wasted over the interminnble 
question. It is, for e\am])l(‘, hard to a,s(*(‘rtain how many 
liours of idaeksmithin}^ are e(iual in (‘dueational ])rofit 
to one hour of piano-playing^, l)e(*ause few p(‘opl(* ar(‘ equally 
j)roficient in both. Eduealors arc' hkc'ly to coiik' to an a^U’c'C'- 
nu'iit on this cpiestion about the same time' that ('conoinists 
ay:r('e how hit’ll a wall a brieklavc'r would have' to build to 
entitle him to hear Ckiruso sin^. Tlu'rc' are ('diieational 
Abirxiaais whose tln'ory of Value h'ads tlu'm to reduce all 
studies to a common hwu'l of laboi* hours, but, this is jj;eiu'rally 
iiioditied by sonu' acknow ledpa'd or unconscious i)r('ferential 
weighting. Kven llai’vard, which has Ih'C'II conspicuous for 
this Marxian tc'ndc'iicv, has handicappc'd some ol tin* scic'iices, 
such as zooiogN’ and botany, and has lavorc'd (u’cek. Hut, 
as President, Eliot says: “ddds artilicial stimulation of tin' 
study of (Iri'c'k doi'S not appc'ai to Ix' succc'ssful, unless 
perhaj)s in rc'tarding t.lu' dc'cliiH' ol tlu' study, i h(' sc'h'ction 
of (Ireek in the ,]uiu' ('xaininat ions ior tin' last live' }'('ars 
has b('('n as follow^s - 

j 1903 

Fienaaitarv ( Jr('('k . I 111 

A(lvjuu‘('(l (ircck . j 27(> 

As I was writing lids I wxas intc'i'ruptc'd by a call to look 
over a bound volume ot The I tide pc ndc ii( lor the yc'ar 
1S50, and, my eyc' Ix'ing sensitive' to the word Harvard, I 
caught it in glancing down tlu' long column, d hen' was an 
it('m sc'tting forth the sanu' (x)mplaints that, are now madi' 
against Harvard, that it is ('Xpc'iisive, aristocratic, and dot's 
not have c'nough studc'uts Irom M.assachust't ts. 1 In' Legis- 
latuH' had appointc'd a ('oinmittec' to s('(‘ what could Ix' doiui 
to save “this State institutioiE’ from its evil ways. There 
W’ere only twu'nty-three undergraduates from Massachusetts, 
the college w as costing S()0,0()() a year, and yet the students 


R!l 


1905 


tor) 

211 ) 


1906 1 1907 


1)5 

2211 


S2 
I DO 
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w(‘rc (*.h:irgo(l oxorljit.'uit ])ric!(‘s, $15 ;i yeiir for room rent 
.‘iiid $75 for instruction. 

Harvard has had th(^ [j^ood 'f<)rt.un(‘ to outji;rovv its song. 
The gloomy prophecy implied in th(‘ closing lines of ‘^Fair 
Harvard/’ — 

“Re the henild of light jiiid the hearer of love 
Till the stock of th(^ Puritan die,” 

that the future of th(‘ univ(‘rsity is depcuKhuit upon th(‘ ])er- 
petuity of tlu' Society of Mayfiow(‘r Descauidants, is already 
disprov('d. Tlu' old stock has Ixam succ(\ssfully graft('d with 
new life. From a Stat(' univc'rsity it has bc'conu' nationa/ 
and is now oik' of tlu' h'adc'rs in tin' lu'w int('rnational move- 
nu'iit, wlmdi is oiu' of th(‘ most, striking (h'vcdopnients of 
American universitic's at tlie ])r('sent time. 

Harvard offers mor(‘ course's in a greater variety of 
suhjc'cts than any otlu'r Anu'rican university. Jt lias not 
only th(^ largest faculty, it lias also tlu' most eminent. 
The latter fact can he stated with as much ])ositiveness, 
although not with the same' di'finiteness, as t he fornn'i’. We 
are not, howevi'r, without nunu'rical data on this delic.ate 
rpiestion. Hrofi'ssor J. iMcKei'ii Fatti'll, of (ailumhia, a 
few years ago prepared a direi’tory of Americans who liad 
made contri])utions to science', about 4000 in all. From 
this list tlu' thousand most [ironiineiit names wcua.' selected 
and these arranged in ti'ii groups according to their achieve- 
ments in the juelgmeiitof te'iiof the foremost men in each of 
the twe'lve science's conside're'd, i.e. mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, geedeigy, botany, zeiology, jffiysiology, 
anatomy, patheilogy, anthreipedogy, anel ])syche)le)gy. The 
results show that the're* is very little diffeirence eif eipinion as 
to the relative staneling of men eff eminene*e' as judgeid by 
those wlu) know meist abeiut tlie'ir work. The curious 
objectivity e)f the scientific attitude is breiught out by the 
fact that a man’s erreir in the estimate eif his own achieve- 
ments is likely to be less than that of any one of his 
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colleagues.’ Probably autliors and artists would not be so 
suc(*(‘ssful in ranking tli(uns(‘lves. A few of tlu‘ figures that 
concern us liere are given in tlui following table: — 

Table showing the Distuibu'I’ion and Education of the Thousand 

TjE\D1NG AIeN of SCIFNCE 



Men of tlu' 

iMrli of till' 

Tot.il of liio 

W'hcre the KMK) 


Fii^l Bank 

S( ( 1)11(1 Hank- 

Ten Banks 

Moll Studied 

Harvard 

19 

s 

()() 

237 

Columbia . . . 


() 

00 

78 

(diii^ago 

7 

10 

39 

39 

Cornell 


0 

33 

74 

Johns Hopkins . . . 

9 

2 

30 

171 

('.‘difornia .... 

1 

2 

27 

22 

Yale 

2 

f) 

20 

93 

Michigan .... 

1 

d 

20 

53 

Wisconsin .... 

1 


1<S 

23 

Pennsylvania . . . 

2 

1 

17 

28 

Stanford ..... 


1 ! 

10 


Princeton .... 

_ 



43 

Minnesota .... 

- 


10 


Illinois 



0 

— 


The first column shows th(‘ hundr(‘d fori'inost men of 
scicmce as distributcMl among tin' lourtia'ii institntions under 
consideration. The lU'xt column shows those who are 
ranked as tin* second hundred, a.nd the column of totals 
gives thes(‘ and the otln'r eight grouj)S of one hundred each. 
It appears from this that Harvard i)oss<\ss('S niju'teen of the 
hundred nu'n wdio, in the judgnn'ni. of tlu'ir American col- 
leagues, ar(‘ most (‘ininciit. in s(‘i(‘nce, (‘ight nnm out of the 

^ For the inutliod of scdcTtion and prohnl)!** urror see original paper 
in Science, NoVeinber, 19()(>. For tiu' list of names see ‘'American Men 
of Science,” A Riograpliical Directory, Seienci' I’ress, 1900. Professor 
Cattell’s thousand lias l:)een sharply criticizi'd for its omission of many 
prominent men. The memhership of the National Academy of Sciences, 
given in Chap. XV, is less open to (jnestion, and illustrates equally well the 
point under consideration, the preeminence of Harvard. 
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liuiidml of tlio socoiul doj^roo of (‘ininoiico, and sixty-six of 
the thousand. Tlu; last (*olunin shows where these tliousand 
leadinjj; s(!i(‘ntis(s reeeiv(‘d tlndr trainin^^^; 237 haviiiji; taken 
undergraduate or graduate work at Harvard, 171 at Johns 
Hopkins, and ho at Yale. I am not aware that any similar 
attempt has Ixam made to get a eonsensus of opinion on the 
distril)utiotj among the univ(M\siti(‘s of scholars outside the 
])hysical and natural sci(mces, hut there is no doubt that in 
th(' humanistic branclu's tlu' r('lativ(‘ standing of Harvard 
would I)(‘ (piit(‘ as high. It, is tlie chief glory of Harvard 
that it has la^ver und !‘(‘stimat('(l tlu' im{)ortanc(‘ and value 
of men, has never smammlxMl to tin* t(Mnptati()n to cut sal- 
aries in order to put up s|)l(‘ndid buildings. Some oth(*r 
univ('i'siti(‘s hav(‘ ftmnd that tlu'n^ an* manv things which 
show off b('tt(‘r than brains. Tin* ( a)rj)oration has always 
held that its inconu* was to be sjx'iit for tlie (‘ducat ion of the 
])r{‘sent gi'iu'ration, and it has so sj)(*nt it,, year by yc'ar, 
Jieitlu*!' hoarding for tin* fulun*, nor borrowing from it. 

An incident that occurr(‘d dui’ing tin* n(\gotiat ions for the 
merger of the Massachusetts I nst.it ul(* of Tc'chnology with 
Harvard University may lx* tm'iitiom'd lu'n* for the benelit 
of other universities. AMh*!! t,h(* niatt(‘r was tx*ing discussed 
hi a faculty nu'C'ting, it was shown tliat about thi’ee fifths 
of the funds for tin* combiiKal school would have* to lx* 
suppliial by Harvard. Some om* th(*r(*upon asked, ‘MUit 
what will Harvard g('t out of it?” Pr(*sid('nt Eliot, S(*tth'd 
the subject by replying in his usual calm and decisive man- 
ner: '^That (pi(‘stion has not l)(‘(*n rais(*d. The matter is in 
the hands of a joint committi'c* of g(‘nth*men whose* soh* in- 
t(*r(*st it is to ])romot(* 1(*chnical (*duca.tion in Massachus(‘tts.” 

Harvard University is so comj)l(‘\ and diversifu'd that 
almost any stat(*ment may be maeh* about it with sonu^ de- 
gree of truth, ('\c(‘j)t a g(*n('ral statem(*nt. Each depart- 
m(*nt has an inde])endent lib* and character, with its own 
theories, methods, and traditions. Nobody worries because 
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they are not alike. Nobody tries to inak(‘ all the rest adopt 
his pet plan. 

The Harvard man, anyway, is not apt to be a pro])a- 
gandist. He does not forec' his vi(*ws upon otlu'r p(‘o})](‘; 
j)erhaj)s Ix'cause he lacks coididcnicc' in bis views, pc'rhaps 
because he lacks contidcMua* in other people. A llarvartl 
l)rofessor, of wliom I inquirivl about the spirit of tlu‘ univ(M’- 
sitv, said, “A luailthy spirit of pessimism prevails in all 
departnnujts.’’ 

In order to ^(‘t some (hdinite informati(m in r(‘p^‘lrd to 
the actual working’s of the (‘h‘ctiv(‘ syst(*m, I obtained, 
throuj.^-h the kindness of th(‘ president’s secradary, Mr. 
Jerome 1). (ireruu', copi(\s of one huiulia'd la'cord cards of 
the class of lt)07, takcni in alphaladical oiahT, but omitting 
tlu' names. The study of t.lu'se brin[i;s out many interesting 
points, thou^e;h only a f(‘W of the most. si;j:niticant can be 
nnuitioned Inu'e. Acc()rdinp- to their clioicc* of studicvs the 
records of thes(‘ studrmts may be arranpaal in four classes: 
First, (k)ncent rated, in which th(‘ coursers are practically 
confiiK'd to a j)articular lic'ld ; sra-ond, Corrc'lated, in which 
the most of the coui-s(\s are pi'ouped around a d(ditiit(‘ subject 
or ‘A’ore^^; third, (T(‘n(‘ral, whi(*h shows that tin* student was 
s(!eking a geiK'.ral education, arranji;inp* his coui'S(\s accord- 
ingly, without ma.i‘k(‘il cooi’dinat ion ; fourth, Scattered, 
in which th(‘ studrmt was d(‘sii-ous nunady of getting through, 
disarranging his cours(‘s accordingly. 


[. Uoiicoi it rated 17 per cent 

TL Correlated .53 i)er cent 

III. (leiK'ial IG ])er eeiil 

XV. Scattered 14 jx'r cent 


Whetlu'r this is reganh'd as a good or bad showdng for 
the elective system dejKUids on tin' reader\s educational 
philoso])hy. More than half of tliem are siifliciently diver- 
sified and specialized to be calh'd a satisfactory uiuha-grad- 
uate course according to th(‘ consmisus of opinion among 
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educators, in so far as there is any consensus of opinion 
ainon^ educators on this [)oint. A))out 70 p(‘r (;ent of them 
could he fitt(‘d into the course of study of almost any of the 
colleg(\s having th(‘ major/’ ^‘s(‘mi-(*I(‘ctive/’ or ‘^i^roup^’ 
system, without more twisting, bargaining, and special 
action than is customary in tlu'se colh‘ges. 

The rpiestion com(\s in n'gard to those who deviate from 
this norm in one direction oi‘ the t)ther, and may 1)(‘ used as 
evidence in support of the two opposite; ol)j(;ctions to the 
elective system. It will lx; notic(*d that rather more stu- 
dents take advantage of the systenn for tin; purpose of un- 
due s])ecialization tlian for the purpose' e)f getting thre)Ugh 
easily, and, in my e)pinion, this is the chieT dange'r of unre- 
stricteel ede'ction. It is intemsihed by the new Harvard 
plan of degrex; with distinctie>n, which puts a i)remiuni e)n 
limitatie)!! of fie'lel. Of tliese hundred mem, forty-one we're 
graduated with elistinehion, ten of whe)m took what T have 
called a “(k)ncentrateel ” Cv;)urse, that is, more' than half the 
group were so hone)reMl. Of tlie “Scattereel” men only e)ne 
was graduateel with distinction. There is not so mue;h 
harm done when a lazy stuelent takes a scattered course as 
when a good student take's a, narrow course. The mind of 
the poor stude'iit is ne)t like'ly to be injurexl by desulte)ry 
study, and it doe's not. niatt(*r much if it is, but a man with a 
powerful minel, asymnu'trically traine;d, is too dangerous to 
be let loose in the community. 

L(T us consieler two e‘\am{)le‘S e)f tlu'se highly specializeel 
courses. 

The CoLLECiE Course of Mr. A 


Frcslnnan, 1003-1904 
Greek — Hist, of Lit. 

Greek — Ce)mp. 

Latin — Lit. 

Latin — Comp. 

German — Gram, anel Comp. 
History — Medieval. 


Sophomore, 1904-1905 
Greek - Tiit. 

Greek — Comp. 

Latin — Lit. 

Latin - Comp. 

Govt. — Const. 
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Junior, 1905-190(1 ‘ Senior, 1900-1907 


Grn;k — 

- Lit. 

Engli.sh - 

-- Lit. 

Latin — 

Lit. 

English - 

— Lit. 

Latin — 

Life of Romans. 

Classical 

- Phil. 

Latin — 

Lit. 

Greek - 

Lit. 

English - 

— Amor. Lit. 

Greek — 

Lit. 

Philusoi^hy — Hist. of. 

Gnrk — 

Lit. 



J.atm 

Comp. 



Latin - 

Lit 


This (•()urse is nioro narrow llnin (hat. of the classical 
college ot fifty y{‘ars ago. It (lo(‘s not appear that this young 
graduate learned anything about th(‘ world In' lives in or the 
peojde he lives with. Then' is no trac(‘ of mathematics 
and sci(mc(‘, ])hysica] or biological ; no history exc(‘pt 
medieval; no study (h'nliiig with llu' thought and work 
of the present geiu'ration (‘\(*ept constitutional government, 
and possibly the hitt(*r part of tin; cours(*s on tin' history of 
philosophy and liti'raturc'. y(d for this he rec('ive<l the 
degree of A. lb imujnd ciun laudc. Should h(‘ have received 
ev('n A.B., if that nu'ans a lihcnd education? 

It is hard to match this from tin' other wing of the uni- 
versity, but here is oiu', a transf('rr(‘d Lawu’cmce student: 

The College Coliuse of Mr. B 
Freshman, 1903-1904 .limior, 190,5-1906 


Ihiglish — Comp. 

Math. — ( 'aleulus. 

Gorman. 

C'hemi.stry 

( 'arhon. 

French. 

Chemist ry 

(darljon. 

Algebra. 

Clu'inistiy - 

- Phys. 

Trigonometry. 

Chemistry - 

- (Fiant. 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry - 

- Gas. 


Chemistry 

- Indust. 

Sophomore, 1904-1905 



Math. — Sol. Geom. 

Senior, 

1906-1907 

Physics - -- Adv. 

Chemistry 

- Organic. 

Chemistry — Adv. 

Chemistry - 

- Organic. 

Chemistry — Anal. 

Chemistry ■ 

- Elec. 

Chemistry — Quant. 

Chemistry - 

- Biol. 

Chemistry — Phys. 

Mineralogy. 


Analytic Geom. 

Physics — Gases. 
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And he also receives praise, thoujj;h not much. lie also 
is certiluHl as an educated man, yet his motto is evidently 
“Nothin;*; luimanistic lias anyVliiiv,^ in it, for me.” I do not 
mi'an to imply that suc.li narrowly specializiMl courses as 
lh('S(‘ mav not la* justified in individual cases. Jhit tlie 
m<*iin arn-unnuit tor napiirin}^- a collv^c course as an ante- 
c('(l('nt to professional study is that it jirovidi's a, hroa<l cul- 
tural foundation for future' specialization, and such instances 
as these? show tliat unde'r tin' fia'e' ele'ctive* system tln're is no 
assurance' that such a. foundation has been laid, d'lu' te'ch- 
iiolo^ists have ve'iy ^(‘iierally come to helie've that, their 
students need to have' some training: in lite'rarv, e'sthetie?, 
aiul liisteerical stiielie's. dTe* humanists, or some' e)f tlie'in, 
are willinjj: tee ceeiice'de' that a man may he' the he'ttc'r feer a 
dip into sciemce'. The're' are' two plans neew ])ro])e)Sed for 
l)rini?in^^ in the'se' e*ultural or avoe*atio/ial stuelie's, the? ])er- 
[)endi{;ular and the' horize)ntal plans. The' pe'rpenelie’ular 
])lan provide's that, throuyheiut the' te'e^hneiloyical or preiles- 
sieinal ceiurse' one eir more* stuelie's must he' cheesen from other 
departnu'iits, pre'fe'rahly as ri'inote* as ])ossihl(' freim the 
voeaitional study. This plan doe's not work ve'iT we'll, 
he'cause the' cultural stuelie's are' e'ontemneel anel ne'jjih'cted, 
anel are apt to j^e't creiweh'd out. The he)rizo]ital arranfi;e'- 
ment ])uts a, e’e)ll('<.!;e' e*ourse' unde'rne'ath all the jireife'ssional 
and tee'hnolo^^ical se*hoe)ls. Adds is the Harvard })lan, hut 
it also eloe's not weirk we'll, he'e'ause' the' cultural stuelies are 
apt te) e:et creiweh'd eiiit, as we have se'e'ii. 

Of coui’se', in juelp;in<:; of any ])articular case we' must take 
the? whole' ('elue'ational carc'cr into e'onsieleration. If, feir 
example', Mr. A is ^‘oin^ te) devote the* ne'xt feiur 3ax‘irs ex- 
e'lusive'lv to the? stuely of ae're)nautics, eh'ctrons, eir Mende?l- 
ism, or some' othe'r ultra-meide'rn and se'ientific subject, he 
will ce)me’ out with a teilei'ahlv we'll-halane'e'd eelucation. 
Similarlv, Mr. JTs ce)lle'^'e c-ourse' woidel enable him te) con- 
centrate his attention on se)me historical, sociological, or 
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literary subjeet without fear of beeoining too narrow. 
But r find on reference to iny notes that these men have 
adopted the opposite policy from that L have indicated. 
Both have entered the graduate school for thi-ee or four 
ycaars of specialized work, but Mr. A is K<hn;^ to devole him- 
s('lf to the classics and Mr. B to cheinisiry! Ibae is an- 
other yoiiiif^ mall who has takcai (‘liu'en courses in (i(‘rinan, 
two in Knp^lish, threat in French, and two in Italian - noth- 
in, Init huijj^uat^e and liicraturi* in the four years eveept 
three caiiirsi's in beu^innin;^ ('conomics, botany, and clnnii- 
istry: not a bad (alucation for a man who is i^oinj^’ to bury 
himself in tin' backwoods, whia’(‘ h(‘ will b(‘ out of naii'li ot 
books, and for tin' laast of his natural life will hav(' to draw 
his litiM’ature from his wi'll-stored mind. This may be the 
cas(‘; for his occupation is put down as “ lumlxuanan.’^ 
Fven then, f venture to su<i,'^-(‘sl , though at risk of havinjj; 
such a long and ugly word as u( ilitariaaiist apidiial to ni(‘, 
that he slmuld 1 kiv(‘ mixial in a trifh* of math(unatics, liotaiiy, 
or forestry. 

Tt is profiably Ix'cause they liav(‘ no d('(inite aim in life 
that so many studimts (‘l(‘ct a shotgun course. Ib're is a 
good example of our (Iroup IV:-- 


The Uoleeue CorasE of Mil. C- 


Frcshni a n , 1 *. tOlU 1 1)04 
Greek - Hist, of hit. 
lCn<;li.sh - Goinp. 

French — Beg. 

History — Mi'dieval. 

Ifotany — Beg. 

Zoology — Beg. 

Sophomore, 1004-1005 
Latin — Lit., Adv. 
tierman — Gram, and Comp. 
French — Adv. 

History - luirojiean. 

History Furoiiean. 
Government — Const. 


Junior, 1005 1000 
luigli.sl) fat 
Gciman Adv. 
Id'onomics B('g. 
rinlo.sophy ~ Bi'g. 
Mn.sic 

Astronomy — Beg. 


Senior, 1000-1007 
Chemistry — Beg 
English Shak('.s])(';irc. 
Anatomy (Jen. 

Music — Adv. 
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lie began fifteen distinct subjects, but carried none of 
them beyond two years. Jlis grades are all C^s and D^s, 
and he is now a teacher, transmitting his educational theory 
and practice to the second generation. One would expect 
to find these scattered courses altogether different, but there 
is a curious similarity between many of them. The students 
of the scattered mind are devoted equally to Music and 
Anatomy, are inclined to pry into the Private Life 0/ the 
'^mans, Athenians, and North American Indians, are 
strongly drawn toward Slavic Literature and the History 
of Art, and before the end of their course are likely to need 
Poor Relief. It should be said that the worst effects of the 
elective system are not shown at Harvard, but in the 
institutions that have attempted to imitate Harvard in the 
multiplication of courses without sufficient resources. 

I do not mean to imply that the studies called in various 
colleges ^^soft,’^ “snap/' “athletic,’^ or “pleasant^^ courses 
are necessarily objectionable. On the contrary, it seems 
to me that the chief fault of the free elective system is that 
it assumes and enforces an unnatural equivalence of studies 
’ in the matter of difficulty, as in other res])ccts. This has 
^ led some departments, especially the esthetic and literary, to 
I^Hatroduce a large amount of extraneous and fruitless drudg- 
ery into their courses to avoid the reproach of being called 
too easy, and by doing this have perverted these studies 
from their proper aim and deprived them of their true edu- 
cational value. 

^ A frank recognition of the fact that certain studies are 
not naturally, and ought not to be made, so hard as some 
others, and a due allowance for this by restricting the num- 
ber of such courses or the credits to be given for them, 
would obviate the difficulty and avoid the necessity of elimi- 
nating or deforming them. Harvard could have better 
.spared some of its hardest taskmasters rather than to have 
lost Professor Norton^s and Professor Shaler's inspiring 
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lectures, although these were sought by many unworthy 
of the privilege. 

That many students abuse the elective system is obvious, 
but the proscribed system abuses many students, and this is 
worse. My own opinion is that the advantages of the elec- 
tive system, es]jecially its flexibility and adaptability to the 
needs of the individual, decidedly outweigh its disadvan- 
tages, but in order to secure tlu\se advantages, as well as to 
prevent the misuse of its privileges, the choice of studies 
should be controlled, not by rules and restrictions, although 
these may be needed, but by personal guidance. The most 
extreme cases of spe(aaliz(‘d, scattered, or topsy-turvy 
courses may be justified by ])eculiar circumstances. The 
examples 1 have cited with disapproval may have been the 
best possibles course's for these particular men. Who knows ? 
Not, I venture to say, the president, dean, adviser, or pro- 
fessors who had them in charge. A prescribed course is 
never quite right, but it may never be so far wrong as an 
elected course. A ready-made suit of clothes is likely to fit 
better than a suit made for a man who pays no attention to 
the opinions of his tailor. 

The system of free election, with which President Eliot 
began his administration, will probably not long survive it. 
It was a great reform, because it introduced the principles 
of freedom and* individuation into the madiine-made edu- 
cation of the day. It will be th(^ duty of President Eliot’s 
successor to see that this individualized education is applied 
to the proper individuals. 

Here is the weak point of all the great colleges, and even 
of the smaller ones — the lack of personal contact between 
teacher and student. It is not due to the influx of an over- 
whelming number of students, because the faculty has gen- 
erally grown in proportion or more. It is partly due to 
defective organization and partly to the development of a 
new school of teachers, who detest teaching, who look upon 
c 
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students ns a nuisiinco, and class work as a waste of time. 
Tlu; ratio of stud('nts to instructors at Harvard is, as we 
liave alnaidy setm, sevani. It (!ould tlierefore l)e reasonaldy 
ex])ected that eviay student should have at least one friend 
in th(' faculty, some one who knows his training and honu; 
conditions, his mode of life and wa3\s of working, his nims 
and ])rosj)('ct.s, his capal)ilities anti deficiencies, flow inuch 
and wliat inannt'r of control should he exercised over him 
is anotht'r question. But w'hattwer w(‘re done with him 
would 1)(^ based u])on jx'rsonal knowledge. Surely an in- 
structor of any grade could ketq) acquainted with seven 
yoting men witiiout seriousl\^ interfering with his research 
work or his social dutit's, and he might find the knowledge 
thus gained of the workings of the adol(‘Sc-ent mind useful 
to him in his busiut'ss, whatever he conceived his business 

to 1 ) 0 . 

All th{‘ universiti(‘s T have visited an* awudve to the need 
of im{)ro\a*ment in this r(‘S))(‘ct, and are more or less actively 
engaged in making motions for amendm(‘nt. Brinc'.eton 
has shown tin* most (*nterprise in establishing tin* preci'ptorial 
syst(‘m. In Harvard the advis(‘r is supposed to make the 
acquaintance* of the Freshmen in his charge, but this is gen- 
erally a |)(‘rfunctory relation, sometimes no niore personal 
than the interpretation of the curriculum of railroad trains 
to the })ass(*ngers in a union station by the Bureau of Tn- 
formation. 

The ])ublication of the Briggs report ‘ was the beginning 
of an era of reform in American collegiate instruction. 
Plenty of people had been sa^^iiig that our college students 
studied too little, and nobody paid much attention, but 
when Dean Briggs demonstrated just how little they did 
study, the educational world took notice. It has been W('ll 

^ Report of the Cominittec on Improvinj!; Instructions in Harvard 
Collcpio. Harvard Graduatey Mat/azDie, June, 1904. It is reprinted 
as an api)cndix in Birdseye’s “ Individual Training in Our Golleges.” 
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said that other colleges mij^ht have rnad(' as poor a, showing 
as Harvard, but no other (‘ollc'ge would. If we may bc'lievm 
campus gossip, more t.han om^ rival iiistitut ion made a similar 
investigation, but tiie outside Avorld was n()t permittc'd to 
])rofit by it. That is not Harvard’s way. The sharpc'st 
criticism of Harvard, as W(‘ll as of tlu‘ n'st of tin' univ(‘rse, 
has coiiK' from Harvard nnui. 

In th(' Hri^ys invu'sti^ation answ(‘rs to h'tlt'rs of inquiry 
were laaa'ived from 215 iristructors and 1757 stiahuits. 
Th(^ compai’ison of tln^ two brought out th(‘ iut(‘restiiiji; fact 
tliat an instructor usually (‘stimat('d th<‘ arnount of work 
done !)y his studcmts at. about t\\ie(‘ what tiny wc'iHi really 
doin^. Tlu' av<‘ra,u’(‘ amount of work doin' in a coursi' (one 
study) by an lunh'iyraduab' ^‘(‘ttin^ hi^di marks was k'ss 
than three and a half hours a wia'k. Since' he was ('\pect('d 
to carry four course's at a time, ed thre'e' h'cture's a we'edv, it 
was e'vident that ^ood stinh'uts we're' spenelin<.: e)i]ly about 
twenty-five' he)urs a Avee'k in inte'lh'e-t ual labor, e'ven Avhen 
\V(\ cemnt in the twe'lve' hours e)e‘e*upie'd in liste'nin^- to le'e'ture's 
as inte'llee'tiial labpr. .Anel this was more' than the'y were 
required te) eh). Abiny eef tlie'in }j;e)t thre)U}i:h e)n much less 
work. Six ce)urse.'s take'ii by S7t) stueh'uts inve)lve'el hiSS than 
two liours’ wa)rk a wa‘e*k e'ach. 

The frank anel ele'taih'el critieusms eif the stude'iits on the 
cenirses they had take'ii we're' tyj)e'W'ritte'n witheeiit the'ir 
names anel tih'el fe)r the' instrue*tion e)f the instructors, whe) 
in this way had a uniejue' e)ppe)rtunity e)f se'edn^^ tln'inse*! ve'S 
throu<j^h thedr stueh'uts’ ewes. As a, re'sult seeme' ceeurse's weni 
dropped, e)thers refe)rme'el, anel an he)ure»f rjuiz anel ce)nferenee 
in small sections substitute*el fe)r e)iif' e)f the' Avee'kly lectures. 
This plan has the' further advanta^u' e)f permittin^^ a partial 
se<Tr('^^ation of stuelents ace‘e)relin!i; te) their ability and prepa- 
ration. After the' first me)nth the me'ii ele)in^" we)rk of A 
^rade are' [i^athenal te)i^e'ther as far as ])e)ssible^, the B men 
in another ^^u'e)up, etc. The ce)nfe're'nce we>rk is naturally 
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of ti very difforent charaotor in the various sections. In 
the A section tin' instructor acts as moderator, keepin^jj the 
men from talkinjj^ too much; in the 1) s('ction he must bo 
an iusti;^ator and kee}) on proddin^^ tliem. 

As a result of thes(' and similar reforms, such as the intro- 
duction of ^‘d(‘;^r('e A\ith distinction and the lean’s 
list’' of eariH'st stinhuits, tln'iu' has Ih'c'ii a marked improve- 
ment in und('i’^'raduat(‘ work at 1 harvard, atthoiijj;!! the 
stmh'iits do not yvi work so hard as in the Western univa'r- 
siti('s. In tlu' proh'ssional schools a diflerent spiiat pn'vails; 
the Harvard I^aw S(‘hool is r('put('d, h^cst and\\(\st,to hav(' 
the haiah'st workin;^^ and most eidhusiastic body of stinh'iits 
in Anu'rica. Thos(' who oj)pos(‘ the Harvard coll('|j!;iat(^ 
syst('m on tin* ground that tin' (h'sultory and h'isuia'ly habits 
it pc'rmits or proniot('S unfit a man for eariu'st work later 
ar(' confront('d by tin' fa(*l. that, tin' mirach' does happc'U. 
I’ln^ dih'ttante and indifh'rent stiah'nt in sonu' cases do('S 
turn ov('r a in-w h'af wln'n In' ('liters upon his professional 
work, and comjH'ti'S succ('ssfully with men more strictly 
trained. Still, 1 do not think it is safe to n'ly upon mira.cl('s.^ 

Harvard stands opj)os('d to any method of t('h'Scopin; 2 ; 
tin' univ('rsity course, or any “ r('p<'atin<^” sc'ln'un' by which 
tin' same study is count('d twice in tin' w'ork for difh'ia'ut 
([(ijrrees. It insists upon tin' r('}i;uhi.r four years’ colle^m 
work as a preparation for proh'ssional study, but it is will- 
ing, (‘ven desirous, to have this wairk done in three years. 
That this can easily be acconijdisln'd by any earnest student 
has been demonstrat(Hl, and it will not be lon^^ before a 
student w^ho s]){'nds four years in college wall be looked upon 
as lazy or unlucky, just as the student wdio takes five to 

^ Tiic report of the Faculty Committee on this point, published in the 
Harvard Graduates' }fafiaziue, March, 1010, confirms this skepticism. 
The figures prove that the man who wins honors in law schoed without 
having won them in (*oll(‘ge is rare, and that tlu‘ “sport’’ of really low 
standing in college who achieves distinction in law school is almost a 
myth. 
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p;et through is now. Of tlie :>7() nion who r(‘coivo(i the 
dcgreo of A.H. in JhOS, 137 had roni|)l(d(Ml tlu' rccjuircniKuits 
in throe yt'ars, ajid then; wen* Ih more who were* only one 
course behind. 

This is a(;eom|)lisli('(l ])artly ])y working in tlie summer 
school, partly by obtaining credits at (Mitra/ic(' for advanc(‘d 
courses, partly by taking rnon' than four course's at a time'. 
The first, two are comiiK'ndabh', the* last, opc'ii to the V(‘ry 
serious objc'ction that, it dissipates the' (‘n(*rgi(‘s and distracts 
(lie mind. In n'ce'iil ye'ars about a third of tlu' studemts who 
have thus shorte'iK'd tlu' colh'ge' l('rm have* cari'ie'd siv course's 
for e)ne yesar, and ane)(.he*r third of tlie*m for two yeairs, anel a 
few feir all threa*. Te) be* sure*, these* stude'iits got b(*tte‘r 
graeles than those wlm teiok le*ss work, but that is e*liie*lly 
bee'aiise the*v we're* be'tte'r stueh'iits. It is eine* of Pre'sieleiit 
Klieit’s fundarnejital the'eirie'S that, a study sheiuld be* taught 
in the same* way to all stude'iits, vhate've*r may be; their 
present ine-linatiems atiel future* inte'iitions, but ne*verthe'h'ss 
it seems to me that it would be* be'tter tei provide S])ecial 
edasses for the* earne'st stueh'iits, so arra,nge*il that the*y coulel 
finish their ceilh'ge work in the* thre'e* ye*ars withemt carrying 
nieire than feiur, pre'fe'rably tm nieue' than thre'e, differe'iit 
studie's at a time'. This arrange'iiu'iit weuilel have the* further 
advantage eif feire'ing intee iireuniiie'iie'e' the* epu'st ion eif wlu'tlu'r 
it is worth while tei ke*ep U[) the eitlu'r e'lasse*s for the* stueh'iits 
who are imt in e'arne'st. 

l{e*veilutie)nary as we're the* e*hange'S maele; by Presielent 
Klieit at the* be'ginning eef his aelminist ration, tlu'V we're not 
meire impeirtant than theise* eif the* last fe*w years, jiarticu- 
larly the establishme*nt eif strie'tly graeluate* profe'ssional 
schoeils, including te*chne)h)gie*al and e'eimme're'ial branches. 
No either university has se*t sei high a. staaielard. Tt is neit 
desirable that all univemsi tie's sheiulel, feir neit every erne who 
wants to be an engineer, ehicteir, eir busine*ss man is young 
enough or rich eneuigh tei elewmte* thre'e* eir four years to a 
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preliiiiiniiry collegia, te C(hira,tion, and yet he should not be 
(h'prived of the oj)portunity of ])rofessioual training. But 
Harvard^ unlike a State university, is not under otdigation 
to S(‘rv(‘ th(‘ iKM'ds of all th(‘ p(‘ople of a, givaui conirnunity. 
It ea,n pick such students as it wants from all over the world, 
and it has the opj)ortunit,y of demonstrating that a long and 
broad (‘ducation ])ays, in the Ix'st sense of that word. 

This UK'ans in some (*as('s the creation of a mnv type of 
j)r()fessional training, l.h'an (Jay, for example, has to show 
that “accounting’’ as taught to colh'gc' graduates is some- 
thing very different from and supi'rior to what goes l)v the 
s.'um^ uaiiK' in busiiu'ss colleges, comnuTcial high schools, 
and corres])ondenc(‘ cours(\s. He must disprov(^ the st,ate- 
ment that “the only phic(‘ to hauai is in the oflice,” as it 
has be(ui disprov(‘d in medicine and law. \V(‘ must look 
with admiration a,nd sympathy upon the thirty-nine young 
men who this year hav(‘ signih(‘d their willingness To be the 
first to b(‘ar into Wall Street the banner with tin* strange 
device Al.JhA. They will meet with sharpin' scrutiny and 
distrust than their successors, yoi their training — with 
due respect to the pn'simt eipiiinnent of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration — will not have beim so competent. 

The new (Jraduate School of Applied Science takes the 
place of the undi'rgraduate Lawrmice Scientific School, closed 
at the end of its sixtudh yinir. A million dollars from the 
estate of the late (Jordon Midvay will be immediately avail- 
able for use, and will be followed by five or more millions. 
This will ])ermit the (hwidopment of advanci'd coursiis of 
instruction and research in practical scienci^ to an extent 
unprecedented in this country. Professional degrees are 
offered in the following subj('cts: Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrical Bnginecu’ing, Mining, and Metallurgy, Architec- 
ture and Landscape Architecture, Forestry, Applied Phys- 
ics, Applied Chemistry, Applied Biology, and Applied 
Geology. Such a prospectus as tliis arouses the imagination. 
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Wlien wo road the list we catch a glimpse of a new civiliza- 
tion ))ased upon a t(!chnoio|^y y('t unknown. In fact, it 
will he im])ossil)I(^ to find suilahle men for soini' of the chairs 
wliich are ready to hi' ('stahlished. 

The Biissi'y Instil. iition was one of the earliest of af^ricul- 
tural colh'pu's in this country, hut has lon^ sim*(‘ heen ov(t- 
shadow{‘([ hy thos(‘ founded in (‘V(‘ry State throu^li national 
aid, and has of late hc'eii the n'sort of students S(*(‘kintJ^ easy 
berths. It is now I ransformed into a. lahoratory for the 
training of nn'ii in our n(‘W proh'ssions of hioloj^ical technics. 
Botany and zoolo^icy hav(‘ c(‘ased to h(' ohsi'rvational and 
d('scriptive simmci's. Tluw are (Uiti'rin}^ upon tlu-ir creativ^e 
])eri()d, and, liki' cluunistry and physics, putting new tools 
in the hand of man. Th(‘ Bussiw AhnuhTst will not he con- 
tent to catch \\ild animals, and descrilx* and mount thi'in 
for the museum. Il(‘ will maki' m^w s])(“(*ies to suit hims(‘lf, 
drawinjj; up h(‘forehand his ]>Ians and sp('cili(!ations as an 
architi'ct skidches a future huildin^ or a. duunist draws a 
g’raphical formula of the next unknown compound lie is 
j.?oin^^ to pre[)ar('. 

In tlu'se hi<dicr hranches the distinction Ix'tween ])uro 
and applied science' fortunate'ly disapjxaus. Tlu' line' diviel- 
in^ them is an imai2:inar3^ one', and t here sea'ins to he no sulli- 
cient reason makin<j; the* two schools so distinct. A student 
in pliysics in the School of Arts and Sch'iu'es may lie doing 
the same', or even more' jiractical work than a. stu(h*nt in the 
School of .\pplied Science, and rirr rersa. The matter of 
degrees is conventional and arhitrary, as it is ever 3 'whcre. 
Whether a man is called a Doctor of Uhilosophy or a Doctor 
of Science does not nece’ssarily di'pe nd upon the type of his 
mind or the dominant character of his education or the sub- 
ject of his original work. It mav depend nu'n'ly on whether 
he did or did not read “ De Bello (lallico’’ in the original 
seven years before. Imperious Ciesar still rules. 

The Divinity School was the first of the professional 
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schools to ])ccome strictly graduate. Tt is reinforced this 
year by Andover The()I()<>:ical Send nary, which was 
founded just a liundred yc'ars a}i;() in opposition to Harvard 
Unitarianisni. Now it is allied with its foriiK'r anta^’onist, 
brinjj^in^ with it to (lanibridfjje its niillion-dollar endowment, 
its seven ])rof(‘ssors, and its four students. The most original 
ami interest in<j: featuni of the Harvard Diviidty School 
is the Sumnua' School of Theology. In 19t)8 this was 
devoted to th(' sul)j(M*t ot “d'h(‘ Relation of Christianity to 
Otlnu' l\(‘li^'ions, and was attemded by Od studcuits, of whom 
57 were minist(a-s drawn from 12 diflercmt (hmominations, 
the E})iscoj)alians h'adinji; with 17 r(‘presentativ('s. h'ive of 
the students were woimm. 

The JMedical School of Harvard has only one rival in ad- 
vanced work, that of Johns Hoj)kins. Lik{^ Johns Hopkins, 
it is now located at a distanc(‘ from the rest of the univ(*rsity, 
and is practically an indejxuKhmt institution, with a student 
life of its own. Its live new marbh' buildings, erected at a 
cost of about .18,000,000, ar(‘ uiunpialed in the United States. 
Three of tlnmi w(‘r(‘ ^dv(m by J. Picu’pont Mor^^an, one lyv 
David Sears, and one by Mrs. Collis P. Huntinj^ton, while 
an endowim'nt fund of a million dollars was provided by 
John D. Ihx^kefeller. (k^nnectc'd with the medical ^roup 
is the new building of th(‘ Dental School, the only one of the 
professional schools which does not require a bachelor’s 
degree for entrance. 

The new law and nu'dical buildings, splendid as they are, 
do not add to tln^ architectural attract ivent'ss of the univer- 
sity as a whole, but ratluM' mak(‘ more conspicm)Us its incon- 
gruities. The Strang r who has formed a mental image of 
Harvard corres[)onding to his appreciation of its history 
and standing is painfully disappointed when he visits Cam- 
bridge. He ent('rs the yard through one of its ostenta- 
tiously unpretentious gateways, and finds a confusion of 
buildings, old and mwv, handsome and homely, dormitories. 
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laboratories, chapels, offices, lecture halls, but he is likely 
not to had the buildings he wants, for th(‘S(‘ may la* scattered 
anywhere around the town, mixed up with dwi'hing houses 
and stores. In a raw West(*rn univ(*rsity, dejiendent for its 
buildings on the s])asm()dic ^(‘lU'rosity of legislature's, such 
a state of thin^-s mipdit lx; excusable, but not in the oldest 
and riclu'st of Anu'rican univ('rsiti('S, lon^ uneh'r one ad- 
ministral ion. I do not m(*an that all tin* buildings should 
b(' alike*, — (leeliimbia and (Tie-aj^o e'rr een the other sieh', - 
e)r that a larice'r })r()])e)rtion e)r the inceime* shoulel have* bee*n 
spe'iit e)n builelin^-s; but conve'ni(‘ne*e' of arran^eme*nt anel 
unity of design e'ould ha.ve be*en attaineel withe)ut elifficiilty. 
The j)resent condition s(*e‘ms to be* the* e‘e)nseejue'nce' e)f a lack 
of fore'thought and a willful disre'gard e)f appearances.' 

The worst archit.e‘e*tural d(‘he*ie‘ne*.y is the* library. No 
university has a large emough library building, ne)t even 
Columbia, but Marvarel^s is the most, inaele'epiate*, eve'n with 
its re'cent extensions. Harvard has the* large.*st library e)f 
any university, over 850,000 volinn(*s, anel it claims to 
make the most use of its books. Its building shoulel be the 
finest of all, with the best jieissible .system of seminar and 
reading rooms. 

liaddiffe College is still regarehnl, anel, what is worse, 
regards itself, as an “ annex, although it eloes ne)t. use the 
name. It is neither fre'e nor equal, llarvarel, whie*h boasts 
e)f ite democrae^y anel we'lce)me's the* races of the aiiti])odes, 
meets the demands of Ame'rican we)men feer higher eelucation 
with a grudging ceincession anel an ostentatious eliscrirriina- 
tion. The catalogue of liaelcliffe* is se) e'xtreme'ly feminine 
in its nmdesty and diffielence that, J sus[)e'ct it is written 
under masculine dictation. Other college catalogues are 
inclined to exaggerat,ie)n. lIaele*lilTe minimizes e)r eimits to 

^ For a really competent criticism of the architecture of our leading 
universities, see tlie series of articles i)ubli.shc(l in the Architectural Record 
beginning November, 1909. 
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nuMitioii its adviintii^os. If it did not, it would soon more 
thiin double' in nunihors, and a thousand wonion are; not 
wantnd in Catul)rid<,n'. It is aniusino- to son wliaX op{)osito 
nu'asure's are take'ii by dirferont institutions in tlu'ir atte'inpts 
to ward off tho woman’s invasion. Yale admits wonion to 
tin; ^radiiade' coursos lo work for Pli.I)., but rofuse's to ^rant 
iM.A. bo(*aus(' that would b(' too attractive;. Ilarvarel, con- 
eluctiny this branedi e)f business unele;r the firm name e)f 
lhade’Iitfe', e)ffe'rs the' maste'r’s eh'f^re'e, but de)es ne)t me‘ntie)n 
the fae't that we)me;n can eh) anel actually have; done work 
for tlie' de)e*te)rate' in several eh'partme'nts. 

The' summer se‘lie)e)l will eh) mue*h towarel bre'akin^ elown 
the artificial barrier be'twe'en the se'xe!s. In the' summer e)f 
I90S there were' SFyi) mem anel ITh we)men at Ilarvarel. The 
university authe)rit ie'S will h'arn lyy e)bservatie)n he)w <i:re)unel~ 
less are the'ir fears h'st the' prese'ne*e; e)f thewe)men shoulel 
have a bad efle.ed upe)n scheelarship, e)r nie)rals, e)r manners, 
or whate've'r it may be' that they fear. 

Besides the* summe'r sehe)oI, about seventy of the p^raduato 
courses in Ilarvarel Unive'rsity are ne)w e)]oen to women. 
The instructieen in all the we)rk e)f Kaelcliffe' is {j^iven by 
Harvard nu'n, the ce)lle‘^'e' is uneler the control e)f the Ilarvarel 
Corporatie)!!, and the* diple)mas are sii^nenl by the Ilarvarel 
president. It is ve'iy harel te) ascertain where the line is 
drawn be'twe'e'ii the twe) institutie)ns, anel alte)^ether im[)e)s- 
sible to ascertain why it shoulel be elrawn. The; fae;t that 
extra })ay is yive'ii when a. sj)ecial we)men’s class is formed 
tends te) inen’ease' the se^re'yation. It also has a tenelency 
to throw the instruct ie)n in Kaelcliffe inte) the hands of 
younyer anel infe'rie)r men. 

ddie e]uestie)n e)f se)e*ial intereeeurse is, e)f course, entiredy 
elistinct from that. e)f sche)Iastic eepiality, but is interesting 
in itse'If. I askeel a Harvard profe.ssor why the Harvard 
men diel ne)t assexnate with the Kaelcliffe stuelents, anel he 
said it was because the latter were of inferior social rank, 
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“being mostly from around Jloston, and merely teachei’s.” 
A student I met at the Memorial dining table gav(‘ anotluM' 
reason. H(‘ said he had ealhul on <\vo Itadclifh' girls the 
evening befon', and “I nev(‘r had a. mon' tiresonu' tinu' in 
my lif(^ Those girls study so hard all day that tlu'V liavcm’t 
a bit of life left in tlunn.” I synij)athi/('d with him, also 
with the Radeliffe girls, for I, too, had had to listen to his 
eonversation. 

The most conspicuous (hdiciency of llarvanl has becm 
the lack of a strong departnnmt of a[)pli(‘d sei('nces. This is 
about to be renu'died by the aid of the McKay millions. 
But Harvard also ikm.mIs a strong d('|)arl numt of applit'd 
huiTUinistics. In letters and tiu' tiiu' arls its t('n<l(mcy is 
toward the critical rather than th(‘ cnaativi'. Its imui of 
science are in the thick of th(‘ fight, inxamtive, pro(iuctiv(‘, 
progr(‘Ssive. Its mem of letters s(‘em to stand aloof, com- 
rneJiting and criticizing, and more coman lu'd with th(‘ j)ast 
than with the present and futuna No doubt it would be 
w(‘ll if a sfTnitist, should once in a whih' climb up out of the 
dust to survey the hc'hl, even at th(‘ risk of getting his Inaad 
in the clouds, but if tJu'y all tried to be war corrc'spondents 
there would be no war. 

In a late numlx'r of tlu' Ilarnird Hrnduafcs Miuidzine 
T find references to over a hundiaal rec(*nt publications by 
alumni and offican-s of tin* nnivan-sity. A very large' ])ropor- 
tion of them must be classeal as parasitic literature. I 
do not use the word “])arasitic” in a derogatory se'use. One 
could hardly do so, n'lnembering how much the' orchid and 
the mistletoe contribute to the' ])h'asure of life. 1 mean 
merely that they are books growing out of either books, 
such as translations, annotated t('\ts, (a)mpilations, criticism, 
and literary history. None of tlu'se Harvard ])ublications 
seems to me likely to provide material for future com- 
mentators to work upon. Then^ are' many valuable publi- 
cations, especially in history and civics, but only a few 
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tliat could 1)0 put into tho catcj^ory of what is called by some 
‘‘pure literature’’ and others ‘‘mere literature.” Amon^j; 
these are possibly thrt‘e volunu's of (‘ssays, three of plays, 
and thre(^ of fiction, tlu' last consisting- of a detective story, 
a boy’s book, and a comic sk('tch. And llu' ('ditor informs 
us that th(^ “])ast ycair has b(‘en niark('d by a most unusual 
d(‘gree of literary and scholarly })roductivity on the part 
of th(' otficcTs of th(‘ university.” J\M'haps no otlun* univer- 
sity could mak(‘ a better showing in this particular, but we 
expect mor(‘ of Harvard than of any other univta-sity in a 
literary way. We have* be(m l(‘d to (‘XjX'ct more' by the 
traditions of th(‘ institution and by what Harvard men say 
about it. 

In methods of administration all the other universities 
of .\nierica havc‘ ^one to school t(> Harvard, and those who 
have l)een slow to learn her hsssons ha\m usually sufh'red for 
it. When a. |)rofessional school for tin* traininja; of collejjje 
presidents is (‘stablished, its lu'st t(‘xtbook will be “Univer- 
sity Administration,” by Charh's \V. Eliot, 

Harvard has been in education what h'rance has been in 
sociology, the first to be confronted with the new problems 
arising out of changed conditions of lihn Harvard has had 
to deal without precedent with th(‘ difFiciilt ies of handling 
large numbeu's of stiuhmts, of the admission of new- sci(mces, 
of th(' r('lation of tin' prof(\ssional school to the college, of 
the demand for industrial education, of increased cost of 
living and instruction, and of the growth of a, student leisure 
class. These, and innumerabl<‘ minor (juestions of the kind, 
President Plliot has had to irnad and solve', oi- at least to 
settle. He has not waited till difficulties came upon him, 
but he has met them before they came, for he, above other 
men, has the genius of the seer, the ability to recognize new 
conditions, and the courage to act accordingly. In social 
mathematics all the quantities are variables, always shifting 
in value by imperceptible degrees, but the commonplace 
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man who does not ])ereeiv(‘ tliis s(dves his problems by the 
old rules, and ^('ts wron<^ answers. 

J3esid(*s his insight and eoura}>je, President Eliot has been 
distin^’uished by Ins frankiK'ss, or, [)erliaps I should say, 
truthfulness, wlii(‘h includc's tliat and nior(\ Tlu' fre('dom 
of sp(‘eeh he lias j)('rinil t(‘d those undc'r him he has ma(l(' 
good use of hims('lf. 1 i(‘ has mnau* Ihmmi cowed into conform- 
ity by th(' respo]isil)ility of Ins |)osition, nor has h(' been 
tempted into ccc<‘nt ri(*ity by his conspicuousiK'ss. I (un- 
phasiz(‘ his courag(‘ arid truthfulness lu'causi^ th(\v an' virtues 
not (*asily cultivah'd in tlu' prc'sah'iit ial olIic(‘. In talking 
with many nu'n of many fa('ulti('s I ha\a‘ found the opinion 
dejdorably ])r('val('nt that, a colh'g(' pn'si<h'nt. is c.r officio 
soiiK'what of a c.oward and a, liar; lh‘csid('nt Eliot, is not. 


I could not have visited Harvard at a bet1<'r tinn*, for, although 
I did not know it tln'u, it was tlw last, year of Po'sidc'ut Eliot’s 
administration, and th('i-('fore a turning point, in the liistory of 
the institution. Tlu* univ(‘rsity as it now stands is liis work. For 
forty years it has d('V('lo])(‘d under his din'ction and lias been 
molded in ac'cordanci* with his ('diu'ational idi'als. 

Abbott Lawrenci* J;ow('lI is his logical successor. Of none 
other of tlu^ numerous candidates sugg<*s1('d for tlu* ))lace could it 
be claimed' that lu* possi'ssi'd in so gn*at a degnu* the iieculiar 
attributes which tlu* country has coiiu' to look ujxin as ('ssential to 
a Harvard pn'siik'iit, Tlu* ( orjioration had no mor(‘ dilhculty in 
recognizing his fitness for the position than (lu* lamas of Tibet in 
})icking out among the lU'w-boru babu*s (T tlu* land tlu* oiu* marked 
as the reincarnation of Buddha. By d(‘S(‘(*nt, birthplace, training, 
character, and achievements lie is jireemineiitly qualified. He 
possesses the triple talent nec(*ssary in an American university 
president. He has dianonstrat c'd his ability as a business man, a 
scholar, and a teacher. The change of administration will probably 
accelerate the changes which I have mentioned as taking ]dace in 
recent years. As tlu* new presidi'nt stood upon tlu* platform in 
front of University Hall on the sunny morning of Get. E 1909, 
he forecast some of the reforms Avhich he was about to initiate. I 
quote from his inaugural address,’ the paragraphs relating to needed 
changes in the elective system and in the social life of tlu* under- 
graduates : — 

* Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, December, 1909. 
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“May we not say of the exiremo elective systcuu what lOdrnond 
Scherer said of democracy ; that it is hut one sta,u(‘ in an irrc'.sistihh'. 
march toward nn unknown f^oal. We must go forward and d('V(‘]()p 
tin; elective syshaii, making it n'ally sysfematic. Progress nutans 
change, and (wery time of growth is a transitional (Ta ; hut, in a 
peculiar degrfMi the pn'sent state of the Ameri(‘an college' lu'ars tlu^ 
marks of a ])(Tiod of transition. This is sen'll in tlu' coniparativi'ly 
small estimation in which high proficiency in college studii's is lu'ld, 
both hy undr'rgraduati's and hy the' public at large'; for if colh'gc 
education were now closely adapted to the needs of the e'ommunity, 
exe‘('llence of achieve'inent therein ought to he* ge'iie'rally re'e*ogni/('d 
as of gre'at value, ddie^ transitiemal nature? of e'xisting conditions is 
se'e'ii again in the absence', among inst rue-tors as we'll as stiielcnts, 
of fixed principles by which the' choic'e' of e-oiirses of study eaight 
to bo guidenl. It is sc'em, more marke'dly still, in the' lack of any 
acex'ptod view of the ultimate' object of a ceilk'ge' enlue'ation.” 

“A large' emllege ought to give its stude'iits a wide' horizein, and it 
fails therein unle'ss it mixe's tluan toge'lhe'r so tlieiroughly that the' 
friemdsliips the'y feirm arc base'd on natural aflinitie's latlie'r than 
similarity of origin. Now tlie'sc tie's are* forme'd most ra])idly at 
the thre'shold eif college life, and the' se't in wliie-h a man shall 
move is mainly elete'nnine'el in his Fre'shman ye'ar. It is obviously 
de'sirable', tlie're'feire, that the Fre'shnu'ii sheiuld be; tlirown togetlu'r 
meire than they arc now. 

“More'e)Ve'r the change fremi the' life' of seTeiol to that of e'olle'ge' is 
toe) abru])t at the' pre'se'ut elay. Taken gradually, libe-rty is a ])e»we'r- 
ful stimulant ; but take'ii suelelcnly in large* dose's, it. is liable' to ae*t 
as an intoxicant or an eepiate'. . . . ''riie* instreicteers b('li('\'e‘ that 
the obje'ct of the e’eellcge is study, many stude'iits fane'v that it is 
mainly enjoyment, anel the e'onfusie)n e>f aims bre'cds irre'ti'ievable* 
waste of e)j)portunity. The* unelcrgraduatc slieiuld be' le'd (o fe'e'l 
fremi the meiment eif his arrival that e'olh'ge life* is a se'rieius anel 
many-sided thing, whe‘re'e)f me'iital elise'ipline? is a vital part. 

“It would seem that all tlu'se* eliftie-ultie's e-oulel be mue-h le'sse'iie'd 
if the PVeshmen we*re* brejught toge'thcr in a grou]) ejf elormiteirie's 
and dining halls, unelen- the e'e)mrael(.?ship eif eilde'r me'n, who appi'e- 
ciate?el the peissibilitie's of a colle'ge? life, anel toeik a ke'e'u inte're'st in 
their work and tlu'ir jih'asure's. Sue'h a ])lan wenild e'liable' us also 
to rec'ruit our stueh'nts younge'r, for the* ])re'se*nt age* eif e'litrane'e 
he're appears to be elue le'ss te) the elilfie'ulty of prejiaring for the? 
examinatiein earlier than to the nature eif the* life* the* Kieshman 
leads. Complaints eif the age of graeluation e-ause* a ])r('ssure te) 
reduce the length of the* ce)lle'ge course', anel with it tlie* standarel eif 
the college degree. There woulel seem te) lie no intrinsic reason 
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that our schoolboys should “be more backward than those of othe 
civilized countries, any more than that our undergraduates shouk 
esteem excellence in scholarship less highly than do the men ii 
English universities.” 

The plans for the segregated housing of the Freshman have no' 
been published in detail at the time this volume goes to press, bui 
new rules restricting the choice of eU'ctives have been adopted. 
They provide that tlie student must take six of the sixteen required 
courses in one of the following groups : I. Language, Literature, 
Fine Arts, Music ; IL Natural Sciences; III. History, Political 
and Social Sciences ; IV. Philoso[)hy and Mathematics ; and 
six more must be distributed among the other three groups, at 
least one in each group, winch leaves four courses freely (dective. 
The examination of records of one thousand rec(mt graduates 
showed that about twenty per cent of them would have had to 
make no change to have complied with the new rules and more 
than fifty per cent would have hail to change only one or two 
courses. This agrees very well with the ot)inion I have expressed 
earlier in this chapter. 

‘ Harvard Graduatefi* Magazine, Mar. 1910, The North A merican Review y 
Apr. 1910, contains an interesting discussion of “ The Proposed Changes 
at Harvard ” by Presidents Finley, Thwing, and Jordan. 
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CITAPTER II 


YALE UNIVERSITY 

A ll State universities look alike to the average Eastern 
man. The average WVstern man couples Yale and 
Harvard in the same phrase as inevitably as lie does the 
words ^^Scylla and Chary bdis/^ “hearth and home/^ or 
“free and equal. “ lie does not sec how a color-blind man 
can tell them apart. But when he comes to visit Yale and 
Harvard and to associate with their people, he perceives 
not only the dilTercnce in their architectural physiognomy, 
but also something of the diffenmce in the college spirit 
which is so strongly felt by the alumni of the two institutions. 

This difT(;rence in spirit seems to me most clearly expressed 
by two books that ajipeared not long ago, “Pragma- 
tism,’^ by ITofessor James, of Harvard, and “Folkways,” 
by Professor Sumner, of Yale. “Pragmatism” is the Har- 
vard elective system ai)plied to the universe. “Folkways” 
makes the Yale system of social control the fundamental 
principle of all morals and manners. The former book 
preaches a defiant individualism that would free itself even 
from the bonds of its own past, that would shatter this 
-ieorry scheme of things and then remold it nearer to the 
dieart’s desire. The latter book shows how completely we 
ruled by custom and tradition, and how righteousness 
4nd conformity come to mean the same thing. It would be 
hard to imagine ^^lYagmatism” proceeding from New Haven 
pr “folkways” iMung written in Cambridge. 

K When I first went to Yale, I was timid in my inquiries 
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about customs and traditions, for I did not want to make 
myself any more offensive than my profession required. 
In my school days at the University of Kansas there was 
only one ])crsistent custom, that was for each class to dis- 
regard the customs which the j)receding class had attempted 
to establish. And if a visitor from the University of Ne- 
braska iiad ventured to hint that the University of Kansas 
had traditions, there would have ensued a })hysical infrac- 
tion of int('rcoilegiat(‘ ainity. 

But 1 discoven'd that Yale not onl}" had traditions, but 
was proud of them, advertised them, cai)italized them as part 
of the ])roductive funds, used them to draw students, made 
them do much of the (‘ducational and nearly all of the dis- 
ciplinary work of tlu' institution. It was when I was talking 
with the man who is most alive with Yale s))irit and most 
eloquent in its praise,-- it was, as I hav(‘ said, when I was 
talking with Secretary Stokes that 1 Ix^gan to realize the 
value of these intangible assets, lie had referred so many 
times to the Yale traditions in answer to my questions that 
I became a trifle annoyed, just as I get annoyed in talking 
with iny spiritualistic friends when tln^y i)ersist in dragging 
ghosts into the conversation, for 1 do not l)elieve in the exist- 
ence of ghosts, either. Finally I burst out with, ‘^But 
areidt there some traditions that you want to get rid of? 
Are the Yale traditions good?'^ Mr. Stokes replied with a 
gentle patience, ‘AVe think they are.'^ 1 wanted to upset 
his calm confidencH^ by bringing up some bad Yale traditions, 
but 1 could not think of any on the spur of the moment. 
Nor have 1 been able to since, at least none that are suffi- 
ciently discreditable to confound Mr. Stokes, or even to 
satisfy my own tr.aditional prejudice against traditions. 
So I set it down here at the begijining, in black and white, 
that Yale University has traditions, that they are on the 
whole good ones and undeniably useful, and that if a uni- 
versity has to have traditions, — 1 am not quite ready to 
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admit tliat yet, — no otiior iinivorsity in tlic country has a 
l)ott{'r lot tlian Yale. This may apiuvir very trite and ob- 
vious to the n‘ader. To me it was an astonishing and dis- 
co n C( ' rt i n^ (1 isco very . 

It embarrassed nu' because I had determined to disregard 
entirely the history of the c()lle;i:('s I visit(‘d and confine my 
attention to thdr ])res('nt condition and futun^ |)ros)){‘c,ts. 
Jhit every one 1 talkcul with at Val(‘ broii^dit up the past 
for my admiration. So I had to take' it into consid(M‘at ion, 
for the past is not really ])ast at ^'ale. It is part of th(‘ 
present. 

It is difh'rent in the W(\stern univ(‘j’siti(\s. Tlnu’e I found 
men reticent about tlu' past and not ov(‘r(‘nthusiasti(; about 
the present , but wlnm tlu'y b(*^’an to talk of lJi(‘ futiiia^ I hear 
eyes shorn* and tlu'ir ton<ru('S wen* loosed. Anotlu'r st riking 
diffen‘nce is in th(‘ir way of (‘\plaining thifigs. Ask half 
a dozen m(‘n in a W'esti'rn univ('rsity why c('rlain things 
exist, and they will all give you naasons, oftiai \’(*ry difh'ri'iit 
reasons, and sonu'tinK's in(‘onij)atibl(*, but all indi(^ati^a* of a 
kindly intention of satisf\ ing tiu* curiosity of a stranger. 
Ask a Yah* man for the* rea.son for anything, and he will 
give you its origin; and he thinks lu* has answ('rt'd your 
(juestion. The pag('s of my not(‘book r(‘ad lik(* tin* record 
of a gaiiK* we used to jday, Mismatched (Questions and 
Answers. 

“Why do all the dormitory windows have those big water 
bottles in them 

“Because tin* city wat(*r was bad a few years ago.’’ 

“Isn’t it all right now?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Why do the college students have to attend chapel 
every morning?” 

“Tliey always have.” 

“Do not the scientific stu(h*nts need religious exercises 
also, or are they past praying for?” 
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“Chapol atton(Iaiieoliasnov(‘rl)e('nc()m})ul8{)rvinSli('fFi{'](l.’^ 

^‘Why do tlu'v (;1()S(‘ tho front of the (‘aiiipiis at night 

whilo all the otlu'r (‘iitrancos an' opc'ii?” 

‘‘Thoy always close' (In'in at night.” 

‘M)o you think that Old South Middle h arnioniz(\s with 
the archite'ctural scln'inc' of the eainpus?” 

It was built in 1750.” 

^‘Donh you think that ihr Lit. would sc'll bette'r if it had a 
now coy('r?” 

‘‘You don’t, uneh'rstand. That is the original covc'r, and 
it has nev('r Imm'ii change'd in the s('V('nty-thre(‘ yc'ars of its 
history.” 

Now 1 presume that tlu'n' an* rc'asons, y(*?’y like'ly good 
OIK'S, for all th('S(' things, and that I should lum' leariu'd tln'in 
if 1 had happeiK'd to have* askenl tlu' right persons, but those 
r did ask usually gave' iik' origins inste'ad of explanations. 
Naturally I cann' to th<‘ conclusion that at Yah^ the origin 
usually was the' explanation. 

The fault, of Yah' is, in my opinie)n, not its traditions, but 
its traditionalism. It may Ix' all right for a, uniyc'rsity to 
!)(' cons('rvativ(', Init wlu'ii it ge'ts to taking prideMn its con- 
seryatism it is in a dangeious state*. The belie'f in the un- 
c}iangeal)le'ne‘.ss e)f ^bde' has pre'Ve'iite'el the university fre)m 
be'iK'fiting as niue'h as it. should by the* initiatiye e)f its mem- 
be-rs. Wlu'U e)n(' e)f the'rri was se'ized with a new ide'a, saw 
an ()ppe)rtunity tor the sueleh'ti e'xpansion e)f his elepartmerit 
inte) untroehh'U lie'lels, his ceelleague's ve'i’e ine'lineel to loe)k 
upon it as a pe'rseenal fael \v'hie*h might, be inte're'sting in its 
way, but e)ught ne)t te) be allowe'el to interft're with the eol- 
h'ge. Yale has be'en ke'pt so e*are‘fully ])runed that its growth 
has been chee'ked. The sta?iding e)rders of the gardener 
seem to have be'e'ii : - - 

“Go them, anel like an e'xeciitionor, 

Cut otT the* hemts e)f too fast giowinp: sprays 
That le>e)k too le)fty fejr e)ur ceannionwe'alth.” 
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111 this way Yalo has l)een of ^roat servioo to tlie oountry. 
Wo ino('t all through tin; UnitiKl Stati's Yale men who have 
found in otluM- institutions th(‘ opportunity for tho dovolop- 
imuit of tlnur powi'rs and tho (‘xpansion of tlu'ir idinis. 
In rt'ading oV(‘r tho history of tlu' univorsity 1 am astonishod 
to SCO how many thin^^s Yah^ has startl'd and lot slip. Yhe 
stoiK'S that lu'r buihh'rs ri'ji'cti'd havo ])ooomo tho oorni'r- 
stonos of othor institutions. Johns Hopkins Univorsity 
is built on a Yali' idoa., also tlu' agricultural collop;os, tho 
short courses for farmors, th(‘ (‘\porimoid stations, tho toch- 
noloji:ical schools, and tho paleontological musi'ums. Yah^’s 
chii'f rivals an' her own offsprinsj;. T do not mi'an to undi'r- 
valuo Yale’s j)r('sont ^roatiK'ss, but it is difficult, not to, 
biicauso I involuntarily compare it with what Yah; might 
have bi'on. 

Wosti'rn univi'rsitios run to tin' opjiosito o.xtromo, to 
neophilism. Jf a profi'ssiu* concoivi'S a now idea or a frac- 
tion of one, tho otlu'rs crow'd in to (‘ongrat ulati* him on it; 
at tho iH'xt faculty mi'id-ing tho curriculum is n'arraiigod to 
accommodate it; tho la'gislatun' is aski'd for a lU'u^ building 
to house it, and tho ])r('sidont gi'ts out an ad vi'rtisi'im'ut, 
disguised ns a ‘bh'partnu'idal ])rogram,” in wJdc.h it is 
modestly alhuh'd to as “perhaps tho greatest educational 
advance of tho twamtiidh century.’^ 

1 have uiuh'rtakeii to leave out. history in discussing these 
universities, but I must make an excejition here in order 
to giv(' one ('xam])le of Yale’s lost opportunities and to 
ex])lain one of the anomalies in which she takes most pride, 
tho Sheffii'ld Scientific School. In tho catalogue of 1817 
occurs this item : — 

“Professors Silliman and Norton have opened a laboratory on the col- 
lege j];rounds for th(' ])urposc of ])ractieal instruction in the applications of 
science to the arts and agriculture.” 

This is the event wddeh Ih'osident (ulman, of Johns 
Jlopkins, called tho beginning of true university work in 
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America. It was the first })uhlic recop^nitiori that the col- 
le^^e accorded to ao entorj)rise that liad \)v.vi\ carri(‘d on for 
five 3 ^ears at private exj)ense. Norton was alio weal to 
become Prob'ssor of Agricultural (Ihemistrv on condition 
that li(' should draw no salary. It may be UKuitiomul here 
that Willard (libbs, the 'greatest sciemtihe ^(mius that Amer- 
ica has produced, was permitted to work in Yale for some 
y(\‘irs und(T th(^ sanu^ comlitions. 

The new s<‘ientili(^ s(‘hool was f('lt t,o be a disturbinp^ ele- 
ment. It did not, fit into tlu^ perfected plan of collcj^iate 
tnlucation. At first it was a graduate school of ti'chnolo^y, 
and if this ])lan had !)een adluavd to, Yah*, would have b(uui 
sixtv ycairs aluaid of Harvard, for this is the ai’ran^ement 
to which Harvard has now com(‘. Hut Yale lost this chance 
of priority by shift in<j^ it to an undergraduate course. 

Anotlier chanc(‘ was lost in not c()rdially rc'ceivin^ the 
new sci(‘nces into tlu' colleji;!'. Harvard had no advantaf:^c 
in point of tinu'. In fact, the n(‘w dej)artur(‘ has the same 
dat(^ in th(‘ rival coIl(‘[ 2 ;es, for in IS 17 A^a.ssiz was aj)pointed, 
and Horsford, a. ])upil of Liebi^-’s, opeiu'd his chemical lab- 
oratory. Hut Harvard, under Hn'sident Itliot, boldly 
stak('d her n'putation on the (‘l('ctiv(‘ system, untried and 
revolutionary as it was, and sIk' won out. Yale admitted 
the sciences to (Vjual comjK'tition with the traditional 
studies for (uitrama' and jj^raduation slowlv, n'luctantly, 
and incomf)letelv. It is this half-hearted and inconsistent 
])olicv which has p:iven some point to the Harvard ^ibc: 
‘‘Yale was founded fifty yeai’s after Harvard, and has kept 
the same distance b(‘hind (‘V(‘r since. 

Uritii IStiO the en^ima'rinfj: school was lodjj^ed in the chapel 
attic. Hut then the fairy <j:odmoth('r came to the n;scue 
of this ne^lect(‘d ste])child. Th(‘ s(;hool gained a nanu' and 
a fortune together, and thn'e years lat(w recadvcal a richer 
dower from the national government in the land grant 
fund. No institution des(‘rved it more, for Professor 
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Porter's short eourse in agriculture had brought together 
at New Ifaven live hundred fanners for scientilic instruc- 
tion/ bi'fore Senator Morrill had secured the j)assage of 
the bill to which the agricultural colleges and ex[)eriin('nt 
stations in every State owe tluhr existence. Hut after tiiii’ty 
years this income was lost to Yale, and the (Ylh'ge of Agri- 
cult ur(* and the iMe(‘Ji;uiic. Ails of Coniu'ctic-ut disa[)peared 
from New Haven. Yale alumni are numerous, rich, and in- 
fluential. Nobody ev(‘r accused them of lack of loyalty. 
Nobody ever assumcMl that th(‘y were im'omjx'teut in politics. 
It would b(‘ absurd to sup[)os(‘ that they could not handle 
a little State lik(‘ (ainiH^cticut when we s(‘e what a f(‘w young 
graduates can do with a \Vt‘st(‘rn legislature. 1 suspect 
that the Yah^ peoj)l(‘ as a whoK' did not car<‘ much what 
became of it, and W(‘r(' ratlnu* inclined to think tin' (U)ll('g(‘ 
was W(‘ll rid of this (uitangling ;illianc(‘ with tlu' Slide. I 
arn coiitirnied in this suspi'cion by the fact that sonu' of tJiem 
think so yet. They scami to think that if this obstrepmams 
department had not. b(*en cut off, Yah' would ha\'(‘ sunk to 
the h'vel of Wisconsin or CoriK'll. Ni'Vi'rtlu'h'ss, if tlu' agri- 
cultural incoUK' had bei'U n'taiiu'd, it would have now bt'en 
the e(iuivalent of a $2, ()()(), 000 (‘ndowuK'ut fund. And where 
Shellii'ld would be in niimlx'rs may b(‘ surmis(‘d liy following 
out the curve in the dirc'ction it was going b('f()re the drop 
in 1804. 

The fourth of what I call Yah''s lost chances L discovered 
in a box of odd pamphh'ts on tlu; liistoiw of tlu^ uni- 
versity. ft wa.s a most fascinating tln’ory of educa- 
tion written by James I). Dana, (Uititled ‘^Tln^ Yale 
University Scheme," and publislu'd in 1870. It [irovided 

* As the seed from whieli so largo a tree has grown, the original announce- 
ment i.s worth quoting from the catalogue of 1S60: “ Tt is intended to furnish 
a course of SO or more Lectures on Agriculture and kindred subjects, to be 
delivered by gentlemen chiefly from abroad, in the largo hall of this building 
[the new Sheffield] in February. The charge for the whole course will be 
$10.” 
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for an acadoinir collo^o and a scientific college, equal and co- 
Qrdinate. Scientific courses wen* to he taught also in tlui Aca- 
demic Colli'tre, hut in a different way from the Scu'ntific 
College', for culture, not lor s[)('cializa,tion. In tin* Acadmnic 
Colle^’e no (*l(‘ctiv(‘S w(*r(‘ “allowc'd in tlu* ih'partnu'iits of 
natural, clu'inical, and physical scienc(‘, ;is tlu'sc* suhji'cts 
are admitt(*d tt) tin* collei^c* only so far as is neci'ssary to j^iv^e 
the hrc'adth and d(‘pth to (‘ducation wliich ev('ry p’raduate 
should hav(\” (^onvi'rsi'ly, lit(‘rary and historical siihji'cts 
w(*re put into tin* (*urriculum of llu* Scientitii* (^olh'^e “in 
order to ^’ivi* a thoroupdi and \\('ll-roiind(‘d education/’ 
hut not taught ns to Acadi'inic studi'iils. Ihun* is a, con- 
sistent and logical plan, somewhat too ri^^id and artificial, 
douhtl(‘Ss, ))ut has(‘d, it seems to ni(‘, on soundin’ [X'da^op^y 
than Ih'i'sidimt Eliot’s theory that studii's should lx* tau^dit 
in th(! same way to all studi'iits, no malter wliat th(*y want 
them for. My personal opinion is that if this policy had 
hemi adopted and dev(‘lop<‘d, Yah* would not only havi^ Ixxni 
in advance of any other univx'rsity of IS/O, hul in advance 
of any other of tin* pri'si'iit tiim*, althou«i:h somi* are now 
vi'rpdn^ toward it. Hut Dana, was hardly justifiixl in calling 
it ^‘The ^hde University ScIk^uk',” for it was far from n'pri*- 
smitinji; the actual structun* of tlir univi^rsity at that time. 
It was more an idt'al, like tin* (hu’opedia.. And it is hope- 
lessly lost in th(' present confusion of functions hetwei'n the 
Sheffii'ld Scientific School and tin* .Vcadi'inical Departmimt. 
A student in the latter may Ix'doinj^ res(‘arch work in ana- 
lytical chemistry, and a student in tin* fornn'r may concmi- 
trate on history. An Academical studi'iit vho d(‘Vot('S 
himself to ])hiIosojdiy ^ets tin* (h'^-rec* of Ba.ch(‘lor of Arts, 
althouji:h he may he perfi'clly arlh’ss, aixl a Slu'ffic'ld stud(*nt, 
confining himself strictly to the ])ractical arts and deprived 
of the o[)()ortunity of philosophizinji;, [^(‘ts tln^ decree of 
Bachelor of Philosoj)hy. Frimch Phonetics is put down 
among the technological hranches of Sheffield. This classi- 
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fi cation, though uiiconvcwitional, scorns to inc to }^‘ive it a 
much more suitable place than amon^ tlie humanities, but 
then why is not Latin Paleon^raphy also moved over to 
Sheffield? ILc Academical DcjrartUKmt can boast of the 
distini^-uisluHl luiines of (libbs, th(' physicist, and Dana, the 
^eoloj^ist ; which the Scitmtihe School would find it hard 
to match. On th(‘ otlun- hand, Whitney, tlu' philolo^ian, 
and Lounsbutyy the i^hi^-lish scholar-, (x'lon^ on the otlun* side 
of the fenc(‘, Ixhn^ profr'ssors irr tlu' Srhcmtific ScIkxjI. 

I do not ass(‘rt that tin* four ways 1 have mentionc'd by 
which \hd(‘ mi^ht hav(‘ nu't tin; lu'w tca-hnical s(*ienc('s — 
puttin<j; ihein into a. ^o‘aduate school, admitting- them fj-(*ely 
to the coIle^(‘, support iir^- them by State aird national 
funds, and forming tlunri into an inih'prmdent educational 
system — are the only ways, or tin; Ix'st ; but it s(‘enis evident 
that if any oire of tin; four had b(xm consistently d(‘V('lop(;d 
and p(‘rsist('ntly adher-ed to, Yah? University would by now 
have j^aiiK'd in size, wealth, powin-, and ])r('sti}i;e. 

It is ('asy and altoji:(‘th(‘r useless to j)ick out possible mis- 
takes in the past and to assume that another c-oiirsi? nii<^ht 
have been bettcir. My only obji‘ct in this backwai'd ^dance 
is to show the disadvanta;i;(‘ resulting- from a, vacillating and 
half-hearted policy, b(;ca.us(‘ it seems to me that Yale is 
still suffering fi-oni this disadvanta^rn L1 h‘ very point in 
question is not settled. The relation of Sheffield to the 
Collcji:e is still as anomalous and inc.onvenient as it over was. 
And other (*\ampl(*s ('an be taken from the present, for 
instance, tin? sumnrer sclux)!. 

IVesident Harper, in starting th(‘ summer work at Chi- 
ca^u) in IS()4, showi'd the same boldmvss aix^l didermination 
as Lrc'sidimt IHiot irr intrrxlucin^ th(‘ eh'ctive syst(mi at 
Ilarvai'd. He mad(‘ it the full (equivalent of tlu? other 
quarters, with instructors (jf the highest standinj^ and full 
university credit for the work dcuie. It was an astonishing 
success from the start, and is one of the most profitrdjle 
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features of the University of Chieii^o in every scnise of the 
word. The work doiK* in the suninicf is in both more 

thoroup^h aiul more advanced tiian that of tlu' wintca- (jiiar- 
ters, and the nnixaa'sity lias (‘xUnuh'd its inflmmce all over 
the South and West by means of it. Otln'r univ('rsiti<‘S 
have imitated the plan mori' or li'ss comph‘tely an<l with 
similar succ(‘ss. Vale’s rivals on eitlu'r hand, Hai-vard 
and Columbi.a, n'specti V(‘ly, had and 1532 stmh'iits in 
thesiimnKU’ school of \\ hy, tlum, was b ale’s siimmt'r 

school a failure* ? Various rc'asons are* ji'ivem, doubt h‘ss 
v;did in some* d(‘po-(M\ such as the* low salari(‘s of (Connecticut 
teaclu'rs, tin* evcliision of wom(‘n fi'om tin* r(‘<i:ular unde'r- 
^raduatc' woi’k, and the* location of tin* uiiiv(>rsity in a small 
city. The summei- school was opened July (>, ltH)5, and 
ran for threes seasons, in which the* number of students w(‘re 
‘2()0, 207, and 130. The (‘xpe'iise* to the univei'sity for the 
first two ye'ai’s was $2000 and $0000. In my opinion the 
fundamental cause* of its failure* was the* lialf-he'arteMl spirit 
in wliicli it was unelertake'ii. It was altae*he'd te), not in(‘e)r- 
peirate’d in, the* unive*rsity. It was re'y:areje*<l by se)m(‘ e)f the 
Yale* men as an unjireimisin^, if met eian^-e*re)us, inne)vatie)n, 
anel full unive'rsity crenlits were* re*fus(‘el to the* summer 
stueleiits. This lae*k e)f e’e)nfiele*nce' in the* weirk e*re‘ate's a bad 
impression. I re‘m(*mbe‘r that a frie-nel e)f mine*, a pre>fe*sse)r 
in a small e'olle'efe*, wreete* feir aelmissie)n te) a summ(*r se-lieiol 
ce)nelue*teel on this plan, but Ie*arnin^ fre)m the* unive*rsity 
authe)ritie'S that im cre*elit was pdvem lor we)rk ele)ne* in the* 
summ(*r ceiurse'S, he wreete* back that he* suppose*d tlie*y kne*w 
the* value e)f their ce)urses better than he* eiiel, and, il that xvas 
what thc*y thoupdit eef tlie'm, he eiiel imt want the'in at any 
price. 

The summe*r sclioe)! will ele)ul)tless ce)me eventually 
at Yale, pre)l)ably hrst in Sheflie*lel thre)U^h the gradual ele- 
vedopment of enpdnee*rinpy mininp^ and fe)re'stry work in 
vacation. But in the meantime Yale* is losing the jiopu- 
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larity und influenco tluit ii suiiiinor s(!hool would 

^dv(\ 

I iKj.ve tiik(*n too i)i;uiy ilJustnitions of Yalc’.s opportuiiitios 
from the past. L(d im* takc'oue from tlu* future. Yale has 
just now ^ot the h-ad in forestry, wlu'ther tl)roupdi tlu‘ for(‘- 
sight of tin; administ rat ioii or throup;!! individual initiativ(\ 
it do('S not matt('r. d'he only i]Uj)ortant (piestion iswlu'ther 
Yale will still Ix^ in the haad tifty yiairs from now. That 
d(‘pends, it seems to nu', on how Yale num, at N('w llav(m 
and ('Isewhen', W(‘leome tin' innovation. This is a crisis 
monumt, wlum the whol(‘ contimmt of North Amei'ica is 
aroused to tlu' nec(‘ssity of systtmiatic forest pr('S(‘rvation 
and cultivation. A haariKal proU'ssion, ik'w to this country, 
is beinp^ ciaaated. Nmv imdhods of traininp: foi’ it are to be 
worked out within the next few yeai’s, to provide men for 
the State, national, and international commissions and all 
other branches of the sc'rvice. The apTicultural colh'pn'S 
were early in the field and mip'ht have luTl it if they had been 
more ent('rprisinp: and propludic, but halfback Pinchob 
got through th(‘ lint‘ with tlu^ ball, and now is tlu' time for 
snappy team play by the facidty and oflicials at Yale. Yale 
has got to mak(‘ her t(m yards now or los(‘ it. Then it will 
be picked up by a Harvard man, or, still worse', go ov(‘r to 
California, Michigan, Minnesota, ()r some otlu'r university 
quite outside' the' Pastern athletie- associatie)n. 

Yale has no reason te) be' ele)wncast be'cause' other univer- 
sities have' ge)t aheael eef lu'r in a few things, fe)r no faculty 
is me)re fertile* e)f e)riginal anel pre)gressive ieleas, whie'h, if 
taken up anel eleve'lope'el, woulel make it the fe)re'me)st uni- 
versity e)f .Vme'rica in many line's. I was at first puzzlexl 
why Yale men gave* me so different an idea of the institu- 
tion. Se)me we're* incline'el te) be pe'ssimistic abe)ut its future ; 
others were e)ptimistic anel full e)f ('iithusiasm. They were 
so far apart in the'ir statements about life and work and 
aims that one? would have suj)posed tliat they were talking 
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iiLout (.lifforciit institutions, :is iiulcM'd thoy wore, for I dis- 
fovon'd that sonu', wlnui tliovsaid ‘'Yah'” nu'ant “Collcf^o/’ 
and othei's wIk'ii tliov said “Yah*” nu'ant “ [hiivt'rsity.” 
The students and alumni s(*em to have more (Ylle^e s})irit 
than Univc'rsity spirit, and possibly this affects tin* faculty. 

(Columbia affords tlie most striking- contrast to Yale in 
this respect, bu(. I may nn'iition some oth(*rs. It was a 
prof(‘SSor of politicail economy at Minneapolis who took 
UK* ov('r to the apomadtural col](‘L;'e a mih* oi' two away and 
showed UK* ears of tlu'ir latc'st p('diy:re('d corn. WIk'ii I 
was introdiiceil to a crypto^amist in tin* llniv('rsity of (kdi- 
fornia, the first (hine; lu* said was: ‘’\(>u shoidd hav(' 
l)e(*n here to S(‘(' one of our (Jr('(*k or Sanskrit plays. But- 
conu* with inc* this (‘va'iiiny to IJk* (ir(‘(‘k Th(‘a.t(*r, anyway, 
and hear sonn* music.” This spirit is not conliiuMl to the 
State universities, althoup:h it is most, noliceabh* th(*r(‘. 
At Harvard 1 found thesann*. Tin* professor of physics did 
not show UK* his own laboratory, but instt'ad took im'throupdi 
mih'S or more* of sid)t(‘rranean j^assape's in the* base'tnents of 
the zooio^’ical mus(*um, and, divinp- i/ito evil-sme'llin^’ liarrels, 
h(‘ld up for my admiration the finny monsters of tin* brim*. 
The botanist at Harvard took nu* to tin* stadium and to 
lladcliffe. 

At Yah* it was different. 1 was tn'ated ('V(‘ry where with 
as much courte'sy and consideration as an itinerant journalist 
could expect, f)ut it see'im'd to lx* rc'puanh'd as bad form 
for a jirofessor to sliow any rnarke'd inten'st in what was 
goinpj on outside his own and allie'd d(‘part merits. They 
are scrupulous in their adherence* to the* ^ooel eilel rule eif 
‘‘Mine] your own busine*ss.” 

This state of things may be elue* te) extreme spe'cializatiein 
and alisoi’ption in inelivielual r(*seare*h, as it is with certain 
men in every institution ; but I fear that at Yale it imlicates 
rather a lack eif ceieirdination and ceieiperation. That is, 
Yale University as a whole is lacking in the ejuality tliat has 
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made it eminojit in athletics, team play. The professors 
might take a lesson in this from the students. 

In talking with men in other universit i(‘S, some of them 

Vale graduates, I 
lu'ard re])('atedly 
such expressions as 
th(‘se: “Th(‘ atmos- 
})hi'r(‘ at New 1 laven 
is not conduciva^ to 
[•(‘search. Lif(^ then' 
is too coinfortalile. 
Vh(‘ ( h-adual(‘s'C!ul) 
is too ])leasant. 
d'her(‘ is no pres- 
sun; hrouglit U})on 
th(' instructors to 
forc(‘ Ihem to pro- 
duce'. They do not 
have the zeal and 
(‘uthusiasm that 
men at Johns Hop- 
kins, (diicago, and 
Harvard have for 
pur(‘ scienc(\ or the 
UK'U at the State 
uni v('rsi t ies have for 
applied science. 
Yale su]:»ports fewer 
scholarly journals 

Tin-: NCMBKH or sTroexTs rv vath; uxiver- othei univer- 
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ing, and its faculty do not contrihiitc' so much to science as 
rm'ii of h'ss ability and o|)portunity elsewhere.^' 

When 1 visit (‘d Vb’de I brought up this matter in several 
conversations and heard the other side of it, which, if 1 in- 
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lorprot it fairly, is this: Sci(Mitific discovorios cannot bo 
rnado to ordc'i’. ScljoL-irly r(\S(*archos of t}i(‘ highest ij;rn(ln 
must not be forc(‘d or hurried. They must bo spontani'ous. 
The iin])uJs(‘ to cnvitivo activity must come from within 
th(‘ man. A lar^'c ])roportion of the n-stnirch litcM'atun' 
now Ix'iii^^ turned out so abundantly is trash, diffuse, inado- 
<(uat(', and undii^’i'stc'd. It impedes ratlua- thai] ju'omotc'S 
scienc(‘. Abm in res('ar(^h institutions, (‘X()(‘rim(Mit. stations, 
and the ^Tuduate schools of sonu' universiti<‘s havi' to ])ub- 
lish a (‘(M'tain amount of “orij^dnal matt(‘r” vvorv yenr, or 
tluy sufb'r in reputatioji, and perhaps jeoj)ardize theii’ ])osi- 
tions. Th(! b(\st work is done by men who liav(' secure 
positions, congcmial surroundin; 4 -s, and abundant ]('isur(‘. 
Under these circumstances, unharass(*d and utiworried, tlu^ 
scholar can d(!Vot(' his spare tinu' and (‘iK'rgy for a series of 
y(;ars to the most dithcult and important probhmis, instead 
of bein^^ (lriv(Mi, as many a man is, to take up an (sisy and 
trivial inv(‘stii!:at ion because 1 h' is sure to “j^et results’' 
from it in time' for his next j)ap(‘r. 

This is certainly an attractive' tln'orv. In how far the 
conditions prevailin<>: at Yah' correspond with this ide'al can 
only be told by Yah' men. In how far tlu' contributions to 
knowledji^e (unanatin*.!: from Yah* prove' the' validity of the 
theory and supmaority of these conditions can only be told 
by their conte'inporarie's else'whcre'. 1 wall Ik'H' only call 
attention to tin' fact that this is not tlu' way Yah' ^-(X'S at 
athletics, and in athh'tics the' su|)r('macy of Yale is h'ss dis- 
put('d than in ])roductiv(* scholarshi|). The' Yah' boys do not 
play football just when they feel like it and sto[) when tlu'y 
get tired. They are urged by otlu'r impulses than the ])ure 
joy of bodily activity. That is, tin; professional spirit 
])revails in Yale athletics, and the amateur spirit [)revails in 
Yale scholarship. I would not. Ik' inah'rstood as using thesis 
two \vords in their offensive s('nses. I do not mean to imply 
that improper methods are ('mj)loyed in Yale athh'ti(5S, or 
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that Yale, scholarship is dilettante. I mean merely that the 
football men make it the supreme business to win the game, 
and will sacrifice themselves and almost everything else 
to it, while the Yale |)rofessors, or such of tlnun as hold the 
theory 1 have givnui above, r(‘gard res(!arch as a by-product 
of their occu{)ation, as a superior sort of recreation. Their 
first business is to t(uich. 

This should b(i reversed, it s(‘ems to m(\ For in sport 
the process, not the end, is the important thing, while in 
science the en<l is the important thing, not the process. 
The ostensible aim of a game, the kicking of a pigskin over 
a pole, is entirely insignificant. It does not matter in the 
least which side do(5S it, so long as the gaJiu* is well played. 
But a scientific discovery is so inifmrtant in itself that almost 
any m(uins are justified in attaining it. 1 1 does not matter in 
comparison whether tlie scientist himself is comfortable 
, in his life and happy in his work, or whetlu'r ho is a labora- 
tory drudge, prodded into ))roduct.ivity by an ambitious 
president. The only question is, how can the best results be 
obtained, and this, as I have said, I shall not attempt to 
answer. But as an educational experiment 1 should like 
to see Walter Camp put at the head of the Yale research 
work. Possibly he would infus(‘ into it something of the 
^^*Yale spirit^’; possibly then research work would be 
earned on 

^'As it were almost ‘foot-hall/ as it were even your play, 

Weighed and pondered and worshipped and practised day and day.” 

The question of whether the most and the best scientific 
investigation can be carried on by men primarily engaged 
in teaching or by men who devote themselves more or less 
exclusively to research work is coming to be of great im- 
'portance on account of the establishment of independent 
institutions for the advancement of science, some of them 
with a revenue equal to that of a college. I have in mind 
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particularly the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
the Carnegie Institution with its five or six research labora- 
tories, the great museums and the government departments 
devoted to experimentation in pliysics, chemistry, geology, 
meteorology, botany, zoology, etc. Will thes(^ withdraw 
from our faculties the men with the genius for discovery, 
leaving in the colleges imm who an^ only teachers? Will 
this increasing segregation produce a greater differentiation 
than at j)resent prevails between productive and educative 
scholars ? 

I shall have to recur to this question later in the book, 
but I bring it up here because Yale stands authoritatively 
committed to the theory ‘Hhat inv(?stigation must be as- 
sociated with teaching if it is to produce its most (effective 
results."^ This deriv(‘s some sup])ort in Yale’s honor roll 
of productive scholars and gnait teachers of the past genera- 
tion, and also in the fact that in tlu' last few years, when in- 
creased emphasis has been laid on classroom duties at Yale, 
the scholarly output has also increased. The last chapter 
of this book, comparing these fourteen universities in many 
ways, brings out very clearly the emiiumce of Yale as a 
contributor to American civilization. The mere fact that 
12 per cent of the members of tin* National Academy of 
Science are Yale professors and bS per cent are Yale 
graduates shows the present standing of the university in 
scientific research. 

The Linonian and Brothers Library stands on the campus 
as a monument to remind the pn^sent generation of the 
time when students took a more active part in their own 
education than they do now that they have so many other 
things to attend to. Fifty years ago these two undergrad- 
uate literary and debating societies had their own libraries, 
numbering 25,000 volumes, a close rival to the library of 
the college with its 33,000. In those days the Yale Literary 
‘ President’s Report, 1907, p. 4. 
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M(UI(iztne was nioK^ ])(){)iilar airioii^ tlui students tlian it is 
to-day. Hut \dal(* is rortuuaU' in maintaining two lit(‘raiy 
nia^-a/anos of ^-ood sta.!idin^-, tlu^ Lit. and th(^ Counint. In 
th(! uni vofsitu's of tlu' Aliddh' W'est 1 found tlu^ ])ur(‘Iy litcir- 
afy periodicals iJiostly d(‘ad or dyiny. I was informed by 
a Vale und<‘rpraduat(‘ that “a !i:r(‘at many b'llows you would 
lU'N’ei' siispc'ct, ol it” w'ej’(‘ addict, ('d to the ri'adiny; of j^ood 
litc'rat ur(' on llu'sly. and I can rcaadily believ(‘ it. The lit- 
(M’ary last*' of tlu' stiuh'iits, as ^i\a'n in tlie Si'uioi’ (pu'stion- 
naire, is safe and san*'. al(houp;h aca<lemi<*. Tlu' ” Hh'ij^y 
in :i (Country (Turchyard” and ” ( a’()ssiny; tlu* Har” run iK'ck 
and iK'ck for tlu' post of “favorit*' poc'in,” and tlu^ ”Jbilla,d 
of Headinj^- (laol” is not in tlu' rac(‘. d'he teaching’ of th'o- 
h'ssoi' Hlu'lps diflers from what is commonly found in h]n^‘- 
lish classrooms in that many of hisstudc'iits like poi'try ev('n 
after tln'V ha\(' studii'd it. lb' starte<l a cours*' in llu' mod- 
(‘rn iio\'(‘l a, tew' yi'ais a;.!;o (ha(. nii};‘ht have had a similar 
('ffect upon their lash' in fiction, but the coui's*.' th ri'afemal 
to be(‘ome po[)uiar, sole- was shut off. Tin' “balance of 
pow('r” is as important in A’ah; Lfniversity as in Hurope. 

Th(' stmh'nts in all otlu'r branches of the univi'rsity are 
ri'puted to b(' mor*' industrious than in tiu' (A)ll('jj,ay tliat is, 
th(' Acadi'inical Ik'part nu'ut. The ShelFn'ld studc'iits tt’vn- 
(‘rally do about as much work in their thre*'. years as the 
(killepm students do in their four. Ibit tin' classwork in 
tin* (\)lh'u-(‘ has Ih'I'u ^n'atly improvc'd of lat(' in many ways. 
The students are S('[>arat('d into small('r p’roups for drill. 
Strict*'!' atti'iidanc*' on classc's is n'ipiir*'*!. An honor or 
advanced di\ision is mad*' in l)ec*'nd)*'r aiul xAIar**h of 
stinh'iils wdio have attain*'*! hiph stainlinp in the precedinp 
t*'rjn. To pr*'v*'nt the ('lection of easy and scattered studies 
th*' systc'in lias bec'ii establish*'*!.' Alost of the 

eh'inentary course's an; classifi*'*! as .\ ; those of intermediate 

' For an account of this system and its workings see President’s Report, 
19()S, pp. 7;5-77. 
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^rado as B; the V (‘()iirs(‘s aro Tnon* advauccMl, and tlu' D 
course's ar(' the most, difficult of tlit' studies ordimii'il y oja'in'd 
to uiid(*ryn-aduat('s. 'riiosc* h'th'rs i/idu'are' tlu' s('((U('nc(' of 
th(' coui'se's, and stiuh'ids are' re'st I'ie'l e'el iu the' number of 
A ce)urs{'s t liey mav take* at euie' time'. I’licre' is also a yn'e'ate'i- 
ameuint eif |)e'rsemal iiite'rcemrse' at \bale' be'l wcc'ii I he' si uele'iits 
anel preife'sseirs than the're' iisi'd to lx*. Ihe'sidi'iit Iladle'\' 
se'ts a yoeid e'xamph' le) his facidl \ in t his. 1 h* is mue'h more’ 
approae'fiable than I ha'sieleiit. ICIie)!. 

I find in unive'i'sitv (‘irch’s a ice'ne'ral elissat isfae't ion with 
the' [ire'Wailini.^ nie'thexls eif e-lioosin^ iie'w nn'inbeis of tlii' 
fae'ulty. Sine*e' there' is imthiny' more* impen-taiit than this 
se'h’ct ion, 1 thirdv atte'nliein should Ix' calle'ei to the' e*ustoni 
e)f ^ ah'. \\ he'!) the-re' is a e*hair to be- tilh'd, the' e'heiie'e' is not. 
le'ft le) the' pri'Sieh'Ut eir to the' he'ad e)f the' de'part me'iit aleiiie', 
])Ut a e‘e)mniit te-e' of the' faculty is appe>inte'el to find the' riuiht 
man. This e'ommittee' e)rdinaiily e-onsists e)f two me'inbei'S 
e)l the' eh’part nu'id e*one*e'rne'ib one' lre)m an allie'el de'partnu’nt 
and twe) Ireim two etthe'r dist ine*t ele'[)art nicnts e)f t he' ce)ll('^e’. 
The' last, twe) are' pre'sumably ne)t epialifie'd to pass upon the' 
spi'i-ial attainments of a canelidate', but juelp'e' him more' b\' 
liis pn'iieral repiitatieiUj pe'rsonality, anel te'achiny ability. 
The're’ are se)me; obvious me'nts in this me'thexl, anel L have' 
he'arel of einly one’ eibje'e't ieni lei it - anel this w'ill imt be'. 
r{’}i;arele’el by all as xe'ry obje’e-t ioiiabh' --that it is more' 
likely tei f.j;e1 men whe) will be* ayre'e'abh' anel hai'nmniejus 
aehlit ions te) t hi' lai'iilty e'ire’h' t han nie'ii e)f marke-el orioinalit v 
anel enterprise', whe) are' sometime's \'e’ry harel to o^t aloiyi; 
with. 

J he university extensimi wairk in Xe'w llave'ii, which was 
startl'd in 11)05, w'as elreeppe-et in I DOS, but the' e've'uin'j: 
technical I'lassi's loi' me'e*hanie*s by the' She’ffie’ld Se'ie’iitifie* 
School are' continne'il. The're' is a yo'e'at opportuint in this 
line it Yale e'are’s to take* it. The’ Ibiive'rsity of Wise'onsin 
is starting work in shops ami fae'torii's on an extensive' scale, 
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and it is likely to be as beneficial to the coniniiinity and as 
])rofit;d)l(‘ to the univca'sity as its work in agriculture. Con- 
necticut othu's a bett(‘r ti(‘ld tor this novel form of university 
extension than Wisconsin. Tin* welconu' <i;iv('n by tlu' public 
to the op('nin^ of th(‘ U(*abody Musi'um and Art Calhuy on 
Sunday aftiamoon, and the succ(\ss of tin' concc'rt work of 
th(‘ Music* School ouu’ht to (uicoura^c^ the university to 
adopt an opcm-door jiolicy. 

Presidc'iit lladhy occupic'S a position like* that of lA'aiU'is 
Joseph, I^iniperor-Kinju: of Austria-1 Iinyary. Vale is a 
dual monarchy; tin* person of the sovc'rei^n bc’inj^^ tlu* bond 
b('twe(Mi th(‘ (\)lhy(‘ and Shethc'ld. Lik(‘ their Itiuropcuin 
anaIo}j;u(’S, the .Ma;-^> ars <.)f t In* Scicuit itic School have' of late 
beem ,u:ettin^ ])unctilious about tlu'ir autonomy, and im'lim'd 
to (pu'st.ion th(‘ iiK'idcuK'e of taxation for impc'rial ('Xpemdi- 
tui'i's. 'rh<*r(‘ was a, time* wlnm th(‘ scicmtilic men would lia,V(‘ 
beam ^'lad to be admittc'd to tlu* (^clh'j^e on ecpial tc'rms, but 
that time is past, f do not know that tlu* Ac'ademical 
faculty and alumni are any moi’c* disposed tiuin they used 
to be to form a mon* perfect union, ('stablish justic'o, insui’c 
domestic traiupdllity, provide* for tlu* common defense, 
promote* the* ^mneral we'lfare, and secure* the bh'ssin^s of 
liberty, but if tlu*y are tlu'v weculd finel the Sheffield faculty 
and alumni me)re reluctant. J'he latt(*r would in fact re'^ard 
such a j)re)positie)n in much tlu* same way a,s the Massachu- 
setts Institute* of Te'chne)lo<^y elid the proposed m('rj 2 ;cr 
with Harvard, as checking their neirmal elevelopnu'ut, load- 
ing; them with ali(*n .traditions, and sjioilinfj; the industrious 
and practie*al sjiirit of tlu*ir stuelents. In numbers Sheffield 
is likely te) pass the Academical Department if it eontinues 
to grow at the })rc*sent rate. But it is not likely to continue 
at the present rate*. It is likely to grow much faster if it 
has a fair chance, partly because of the drift toward tech- 
nological education, partly because raising the standard 
from three years to five will keep students there longer. 
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This step is iiievitahh* in the near future if the reputation 
of the school is to Ix' inaintaiiu’d. The tiieorv of lh(‘ Vale 
authorities has hei'ii that if a man wen' ^oin^^ into an indus- 
trial occupation Ih' should lak(' a tiiri'i' years’ course' in } 4 ’('n- 
('ral sci{'nc(' as a foundation, and tlu'ii j^o din'clly into the' 
shop e)!’ tie'ld, \\ he're' ahme' he' could get prae'tical training. 
Then he' could re'turn to the' uidve'rsity anel obtain his e'li- 
ginee'r’s de'gre'e' largely eni his profe'ssional prae'tice'. As a 
matter of tact, few elid so. The' ave-ragi' numbe'r e)f .M.M’s 
and (1. K’s e'onferre'el e'ae'h ye'ai’ in the' last twe'iity has Ix'e'n 
h'ss than two. But othe'r institutions have ele'inonstrate'el 
that thorough and prae'tical ti'aining e*;ui be' give'ii in the' 
t('chni(‘:d se-hoe)! e've'ii be'tte'r than in the* industrie's, and that 
it j)ays, ('ve'ii in the' narrowe'st se'iise' e>f the* we>rd, te) spe'ud 
fiv'e years at it. The' te'e'hneelogie'jd e'enirse's in Harvard 
ne)w re'epiire' se'va'ii ye'ars’ work, anel siire'ly five* is ne)t toe) high 
fe)r Yale*. It .se'e'Uis to me* that all the* e-eeurse's in the* Shef- 
field Scie'iitiHc Se'he)e)l should lx* ele'tinit(*ly anel e'mphatically 
outline*el as hve_-ye'ar e'eeurse's. The*n, if eh'sire'el, a fe)e»tnote! 
could be; put. iig stating that at the* e*nd e)f thre*e* years’ we)rk 
anybody whe) wanted it cendd ge't the* ele'gre'e* e)f Ph.B. or 
sonu'thing of t he* soi t, just as an e'ne‘ourage'me*nt tee pe*rs('Ve*re'. 

Anothe'r i?n])eeiime'nt 1e) the Se'ie'Ut die- Se‘he)e)l is t he* rc'epiire'- 
m(*nt e)f Latin for aelmissieen, in whie-h r('Spe*e't it dillers ne)t 
only fre)m either tee‘hnole)gical se*he)e)ls, but freuo most 
colh'ges. Fe)r e'\;amj)le', a graeluate* eef Harvai'd C’olh'ge' e)f 
yVrts and Science's might ne)t be admit te'd te> the* k’re'sliman 
class of the* Shetlie'Iel Scie'iditie* Sche)e)l. . .\ stueh'ut e'litering 
ShetField doe's ne)t. ce)ntinue' his Latin; in fae't, he* e'anne)t. 
It is there*fe>re ne)t reepiire*el as a s[)e'cifie* })i‘e'parate)ry stuely, 
so the only thee)ry eni whie-h the re*e[uire'me*nt is justiliable* 
is that it is impe).ssible te) ge't the nece'.ssary cultural founela- 
tion except thre)ugh the Latin language*. The ap})licant 
may have ree-eive'e! otherwi.se the broaeh'st ])e)ssible eeluca- 
tion. He may be able te) reael (lre'e*k anel eve'ii liatin with 
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th(‘ fliu'iu'.y of jui nluinmis of hut if ]i,> h.-is not 

roiiil th(‘ first two hooks of C;i‘s.*ir li(‘ (*;iniiot hc(‘oni(* a 
iiiiiiiii^- or (‘locti-iciaii in 

4'li(' woi’k in S)ioffii*](l is jiraci icall\' all pn'sci'ihcd, hut 
sfiidi'iils al (ailran(‘{' clioosi* hctwci'ii 1 wo j^-roaos for llu' first, 
yi'ar and lli(ai I'lorl oiu' of fin' liurtt'c'n coiirsos oflVnal as 
follows: - 

'I’hc riii^iiK'i'i-imr Sci(‘nc(‘ rirou)), preparatory lo the coiirHcs in 
{'i\il I'aifililK'i'rm'; 

AIcciianical l‘aij>,iin'(‘i in<; 

Miinnapal and Sanitary I'ai^iiuM'i iii”; 

Idei't 1 ica! l‘aii;in('('ri 11,11; 

I'aiuiiKM'nnu, preparatory to Ahnin^i; 

Matlieniaties, Pun' and Ap|)li('d 
The Xatiiial Seu'iiee (Iroiip, preparatory to the eoiirscs in 
( di('rni.slr\' pn'|)ar-afoty to M('(allutii,\- 
liiotoav pn'pai'atorv to Mr'diea! Studies 
Zorrloj^y and 1 tot any 

Minei'aloi»y and otlu'i' Sludies prc'par’ator v lo (leoioii;y 
Si'leeled Sludies in han;i,uaii;(', hilei-aliiiv, History, and the Xaiui'al 
and Social Sen'iiees 

Siudu's pn'[)ai'atorv to tlu' Stinly of I'on'stiy. 

TIh'IH' ar(' niatiy |)ro;ar('Ssi vc and iiiti'n'st in^j; fr'atiiia'S in 
this work wliiidi I should lik(' to (h'scrilx', hut. f liavr^ only 
space' to luciitioii fiv(‘: fii-st, llu' dcvclopiiK'ut of hiolo^dcal 
re'scai’ch, which has hilhcido hce'ii \h'd('’s we'aki'st point; 
se'coiid, th(' iiiciu'asc in I h(‘ nuinlx'r of joint clnssi'S and siiuilar 
coopi'rat ion Ix'lwci'ii tiu' various schools, thus saviiiji; the 
(‘Xpi'iisc of duj)lic;it('d instruction and str('uii,'thcnin;j; tho 
f('('liup: oi unity: third, (he practical lrainin;j: in ininiiuj; and 
met;dlurp:N’ for wdiich tlu' jhwv Ilanimond fjahoratoj'y pro- 
vieh's p’ood opportunity; fourth, flu' invc'st ip:ations uiuh'r 
I’rofessoi' (Titteuiden on (he honh'rland of the scii'ncc's of 
clu'niistry and physiolopw* ; and, fifth, tlu' sehxd coui'se. 
ddiis last is a ino\u‘nu'nt that ('ducators would do well to 
watch, for if promises to lx* of j^-n'at inijxrrt ance. It is an 


’ C'ataloj^ue, lOOS 1900, p. 222. 
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:itt(‘mpt. to break a, way from the bonds of eolli‘Lriat(‘ tradi- 
ti»)nalism and providi* tin* sort of iilx'ral ediieatioii lliaf. in 
tin* lanpoiaye of tin* (‘atalojpie, — 

“is a(l;ij)t<’il to lh( iusmIs of ini'ii wlio ('xpcci (o ('tii»a!ji;(' ai hu.^itic.ss, maiiu- 
factiiriiii:;, and haiiKiiii;, to ciih'r i)iol('s,sioiis like law aini jnui iialisiu, oi to 
seek a(hniiiistrati\(' posiUotis in corporat ions oi (he pulilic ^ r\icc ” 

Tin* select (‘onrs(' comprisf's in Htc'rarv slndit's, Mnylish, 
(h'rman, and hheindi (or S|)anisli): in scnmiihc s(ndi('s, 
niatln'inat ics, physics, cln'inislry, biol(>;j.\', oi^pinic (‘\'oliil ion, 
])hysicaJ and comnn'rcial p:('opraphw and public li \\t>i('n(' ; 
and in so(‘ial sindii's, history, yoxasaimenl , (’coiioinics, 
ant hi'opolop’y, social ('\’obiti<)n, business adininisi raf ion, and 
coinmci-cial (*thics. \ ni'w bnildiii;;, tin* beaulifii! la'ct 
()livej‘ Meniorial. has bi'cn pro\'id(‘d ('specialK' for I his 
cours(‘. It s(*enis to nn* that hen* is an o] >port unit to do 
sonn'thiny that no otln'r nniv(*rsity is y(>t done;- weil, and 
no other iinivt'rsily can do so wa*!! as \ ah*. I nn'aii, proN’idi* 
a suitabh* education foi' tin* (h'slitiitc* classes, tin* uiioi'- 
k!:anized prob'ssions m(*j]lion(*d in tin* (piotation from tin* 
eatalopaie. To accomplish this, tin* soh'ct coiii'se should b(* 
mad(* more elastic in its (*ntranc(* |•e(p^renn•n(^, e\f(*n(h'd to 
lour or iivi* yi'ars with a junijiinp-off plac(‘ for other prob's- 
sions at the end ol the S('cond or thircl, and ar!'aii;_^(‘d to pro- 
vide* fre'cr ('lection, thouyh k('('pinp’ most of tin* work in 
care'tully correlated kCi’onps. 

Tin* erection of tin* Sloain* phv.^ical laboi-atory at a cost 
of 1425,1)00 marks tin* Ix'jainninpt of a lu'w (*ra of expansion, 
ft is tin* first nnivu'rsity laboratoina and .\cad('mic, Scic'iit ific, 
and (iradiiatc* stinh'iits will lx* heia* brouu,hl to'O'ther. A 
laboratory tor zoolojjt>', also to lx* used in common, is to lx* 
er(*ct('d in tin* near tninre. Tln'so and other n(*w biiildintfs 
are to be jilaced on tin* Hillhouso propc'rtv re'cenllv ac(piir(‘d 
f)y tin* univ('rsity throipTi a ^iff !>>' Mrs. Sa^^n* of Shot), 000. 
Ihis is some tw(4ve luinutcxs’ walk fioni tin.; old caiii{)us, 
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ami u numlK^r of tiie Yule iilumni protested vehemently 
ap^uiiist th(‘ (‘xtension of the university in this direetioJi. 
They . are opposc'd to unytliin}^ t(Midin^!: to tin' disintegration 
of th(‘ eoll('j^(', ev(‘n though it might {U'omoU; the unification 
of tli(^ university. 

My ol)j{'ct in discussing these fourt(‘en univi'rsities in a 
comparative^ way in these article's is tei liring out tlie* distinc- 
tive^ feature's, e'spe'cially tlie jie'e'uliar e'.ve'e'lieme'e's, of e'ach, 

hut I eie) not mean to 
imply that, these; 
sheiulel he* ade)])te'd liy 
the e)th('rs. On the' 
e'ontrary, I think eiiir 
Anie'rie'an universities 
are* eaiming to he al- 
toge'the'i’ te)o much 
alike'. d'hey are 
re'ally neit se) much 
alike' as the'ir cata- 
logue's; hut there 
ought to he' a greater 
e I i versity, < irigi nal i ty , 
anel spee'ial ization. 

DISTrinU'TIONM)!' VVLU STrOK.N'TS, l'»07-ims. .. . , 

iMiice the're are' nearly 
a theiiisand institutiems in the Unite'el State's e'alling them- 
selve's e'eille'ge's anel univa'rsitie's, eine' might e'Xpe'ct tei finel 
amemg the'in example's of all kinels e)f ('elucatie)nal pre)ce'sses. 
But as a. matte'!* e)f fae*t the're are' emly thrc'e eir feiur different 
ty{)e'.s, and the-.se' are' neit very elistiiie't eu* ceinsistent. Eelu- 
cators lire' reaely e'ueiugh te) aelveicate' the' nmst extre'ine anel 
reveilutionarv the‘e)rie\s in private ce)nversation e)r faeuilty eh;- 
hates, hut when they ge't inte) jieisitions e)f respe)nsihility, 
th('y ceimpromise anel imitate, either he'cause they lack con- 
fielence in their ideas or hecause their colleagues and sup- 
porters do. 
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Now that travolin^ is clK'np and (aisy, tho time hascoiiui 
for a ^roator diffeix'iitiation, ('S[)(‘(‘jally in j)rof(‘ssi()nal, 
nolofj^ical, and ^Tadnalc' work Avlnaa' fho incnaasin-x ()])j)()r- 
tiinitics and (hnnands of tin* aj^a* aia* not yol ad('(]uat('ly 
iiK'l anywh('n‘. Raali of th(\s(‘ tonrt(‘(‘n <j;r(ad univ('rsiH(‘s 
oii^-lit to liav(‘ at haisl oik' (h'pail incnt in which its prc'- 
cniiiK'jna' is so nianif(\st as to he acknowh'dj^nai by all its 
rivals. Tluni it may d(‘A'ot(' itself to brinj^'iiij; n[) tin' othci' 
([('partments to I In^ sam(‘ standard. Itacli uni\'(‘i'si(y should 
(h't(!rmin(‘ oji Hk* kind of ('ducation which it can Ix'st ^iv(' 
on ac'coiint oJ its histor\, (‘nvironincnl , ('pnipnu’id, and 
pc'rsoniK'l, and should cultivate that in prefc'i’ence, 

I niak(' this explanation in ord(‘r to induce' tin' reaeh'r to 
take' a le'iiie'iit \ ie'W ot my pre'sumption in sujj^-pn'stinij: fora'ach 
unive'rsity what. I re*^nird as its most preditabh' line* of d('vcle)p- 
nu'iit. 

iMy intere'st in ^ ah' lies in that it has ntaiidaine'd t.e) an 
unusual de'^re'e' the* e'lassie'al I raininjj; ; it has de'A’e'lopod a. 
vi^e)rous scie'iititie* se*hool ; it has lee't we'e'ti tlu'se* de'pa.rt nie'iits 
a ^Teeip) ol ne'w studie's, Ix'lon^in^ sti’ie'tly te) ne'ithe'r, the' 
niexh'rn social, j)e)iitie*ah and adininisl rativa' scie'iice's; it 
has schoeels eef art, musie', law, me'djcine', anel divinity; it 
has the,' traditie)n a,nel re'putation e>f pid)lic se'rvie'e' anel ])(j- 
litie'al succe*ss; it has the eva.n;^’('lie‘al spirit. Neew all the'se^ 
assets, tan;j:ible' anel intan^’ible', e*an be* e'ennbine'ei without 
Ce)nflict in<^^ em just e)ne‘ thiu}^, tin' de'velojement- eef the' tvpe^ 
of man that, in my eepinie)?), the^ uawld me)st ne'e'ds ne)w, the 
culture'el e-itize'ii in ceemmaiid eef scie'ntilic me'thods. 

The meeral failin^^ of humanism is its te'nele'ney to be'come 
sedfish. Se'lf-e'ulture e'enne'S te) be' re'^mrele'el as the ultimate 
aim. e' ne'eel an e'elucatieen, it se'e'Uis te> me, which shall 

transfeerm the' humanist ifite> the humanitarian without losinj^ 
in the change any e)f his forme-r virtue's, iruinanism is 
likely to be se.'lf-ea'nte're'el, aristeecratic, and quie'tistic. Ilu- 
inanitarianism is altruistic, eleine)e*ratie*,, a.nd elynamic. 
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III lh(' first |)I;u*(‘, Ihi'n* is at Yal(‘ tli(‘ n'li^Ums atinosphon'. 
This is a r('alitv that has to Ix' rcckoiKxl with by those 
who would repudiate' it. d’lie influence' e)f twe) hundi’e'ei ye'ai’S 
of ele'V'etiif h'aiaiinj!; niiel ('hristiaii aspii’atioii e'aiinot be' shake'll 
eiff at eUH'e'. Tlu'ie' is a kind eef karuia e*ai’rie'd eiN’e'i' troin euie 
cedh'^e' ^e-ne-rat ion tei the' ne'xt whie*h ineelds it ill the' like'iie'ss 
eif its pre'de'e'e'ssors. It niake's the' stude'iits in all old uiiive-r- 
sitie's do silly thiiu;’s that Ihe'y wemlel neit think of doin.e: by 
t he'inse'h ('s. 'khe-y are- e)fte'n as niue'li pu/zh'd as thi'ir 
paie'ids are' to ace'enint leer thi'ir be'in^' e-au^Tt in some' ae-t 
eif roud\isni (|Ui1i' fore'i^n tei the'ir initura! instine't^. It is 
the' rowd\' spirit e)f the'ir e'olh'ydate' aiie'e'stors woi’kinp; iii 
the'tn. l>ut karma transmits pe'od impulse's as well as i'mI, 
feirt unate'l V for Yah', whe-re' karma is strong'. This is wh)' 
all the' boys e)f ^'ah' ('olh';j,(' turn emt toe-hape'l at S : 10 I'Ve'i’V 
mornine:. It is not be'cause' tlu'y are* indi\ idiiallx' more' 
ele‘\a)Ut or less sh'e'pv than othe'r e'olh'yu' bovs. It is not 
be'caiise' the' fae'iilty insists u[)oii it, feir the* fae’ulti' is not 
unanimousl\ oi* ve'tw stroiiedy in fa^a►r e>f it. Hut e'ae'h suc- 
e'l'ssii’i' Se'iiieer e-lass vote's by a. larp-e' majorit\'for the' e'on- 
timiane-e' of e-oinpiilsory elaiH' e'hape'l anel Suiiela\' chui’ch 
at tendane'e'. The-v proffer no re'asem feir it, the)U<i;h if 
jire'sse'd the'\' will e)bli;j,-inyly inve'iit emi' eir more-, obviously 
inad('(|Uale', sue-li as "it make's us yu't up I'arly,” "it be'^iiis 
the' day ripdd,” or "it ;;ive's a lee'diiL!: of seilielanty.’’ 

Hai*h e'lass e'h'cts its femr class eh'ae'ems eil the eolh'^e' 
ehuia-h, and the edfie-e' is in ^eioel re'puti'. In iiei eithe'r uni- 
versity that I. ha\'e‘ visiti'ei ehie'S the' V. M. (b A. stanel see 
hiydi in the' stueh'iit beiely eei' exe'i’t so much influeiu'e in social 
and politie'al alTaii’s. The'ri' are' stude'iits who snee'r at the 
“Dwight Hall riuL^x” but. tlie-y elo not de'spisi' eir i, ignore it. 
A capable' re'liyiems Ii'ade'r is almeest as like'ly to be' I'le'Cted 
te) one' e)f t he' Se'iiieir socie't ie's as an athletie- li'ade'r. Tlmre 
is eloubtle’ss some* pireuinel feer the' e-har^i* that (Tristian ac- 
tivities have* ill certain cases been taki'ii up as a means of 
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ad This luoia* Ilian anxtiiinj^' illiist raii's 
tin' si rikiii<^ dil‘f('rrn('(‘ la'twtaMi ^h'lh' and nio.^t otlirr iinixcr- 
sitii's in tli(‘ studnni ('stiinal mn of rcliaioii'^ work. 

lint l}ioii;^di ill!' n'liaaous iin|)ids{‘ is sdll powerful, il (nkc's 
a iKMV lorni lic'd' as els(‘wh(‘r(‘. Tiu* fondness loi- I heoio; 4 'ie;il 
disputation has di('(l oiil,and th(‘ lash foi dexotional exer- 
cises of th(' prayi'r-niei'lin.a' I \'p(' has declined. 1 d-eai'hiiiij; 
and ('X'anyclisI 1 C work no longer attract as foriiieiT. d'lu' 
old ziail s(‘eks JK'W chaniK'ls in practical alliudin, such as 
s('t tli’ineiit work, oru‘ani/('d charity, philaiit hi’opic nisi it ii- 
tions, civ'ic iinproxa'iiunit , and the adx'ocacx ol’ more or less 
radical social reloians. riu'se .are yaininp, in ellicimicx’ 

through tlu' incrc'asiMl ulili/alion of the methods of niodeiu 

t 

SCKMlCC. 

ddic practical (diristian spirit, in takiiiy the form of sxsti'- 
maticsmaal Ix't fi'rmient , Ix'coines, m accawdaiicc xxitii pri'smil 
tmidcnciixs, somewhat political, ;ind Iherefoh' lalls in liiu; 
with allot her of ale’s idia ract erisi ies, (he 1 1 ad it ion of puhlic 
serxdci' in nation and Statin ddiis is oiu' of the stronuesi and 
hi'st of the inlanpdhie .assets of (In' unix ei ■'■it x'. haxiiip; a 
double Value beiaaiisi' it ('iicoiuapes the d ale yraduati' and 
dislnnartmis his o|)ponen1s. W hen the men with on their 
sx\('at('rs run on to thi' field, the name i> half won. d'he aryii- 
inent in fax'or of tin' truth ol the lee’eiid ol Wale’s team plax' 
ill politics w oiild ha\ e as its major firemive .a list oi dipanlaries 
loo iofi'.’' foj- publication in tliese paye-, iiicludin"'. for iw- 
anijile, txx'ciit x' of tin' lift x’-niiu' yox'ei imrs of ( ’onnei-t icii t ; 
and for its minor premwe tin' impi obabilit x that such a 
yeneral I'ecoynition of indixddual excelleiiei' bx the public 
was purely sponlaiu'oiis. ddii're .an' Id, I2S lix’iny dale 
yraduati's, probably more closi'lx' l.iound toyi'ther by coni- 
nion ti'aininy, a fi'i'liny of loyally towaiid their Alma Alatc'iy 
and niiitual acipiaintarn'e, than anx’ othi'r h‘irye bod>' of 
alumni in Anu'rica, and ini'vit.ably everiiiiy a powerful iidiu- 
ence inu'r public affairs. Yah* men haxe tin' xaa y useful 
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reputation for '^j^etting there/’ A distinguished alumnus 
of Harvard, when asked why he sent his son to Yale, replied : 

used to tliink that Harvard gave tlie better training, but 
at my liimMif life I find that all the Harvartl men are work- 
ing for Yale men.” 

The Yale stiuhmt is by his environment drawn naturally 
toward the opportunities of public Ihe, but in order to pre- 
vent this from degenerating into meix* ofEce-seeking it needs 
to be clos(‘ly allied to the altruistic movcmient of which I 
have spoken. The colh'ge should also recognize the legiti- 
macy of the profession of publicist, and provide more s))ecific 
training for it. Yale ought to have the strong(^st depart- 
ment of history and social s(‘iences in the country, but it 
has not. ffs students ought to excel in jniblic! sp(^nking 
and debating, but they do not. Of eighteen di‘bates with 
Harvard, Yah^ has won four. The faculty is ])lanied for 
^t because more) training is not |)rovid(Ml, but this is not the 
reason, although the complaint may be justified. The 
reason is that student (mthiisiasm is not directed into this 
channel. The students do not wait for the faculty to coach 
them in rowing, singing, or dramatics. I attended a Yalc- 
Jlarvard debate held in Woolsey Hall. There was a very 
tepid audience, mostly women and townspeople. Har- 
vard won, but nobody S(‘emed to care. It called to my 
mind the last contest of the kind I had attended in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, when we chartered a train, somewhat 
informally, i)acked it to the bell rope with students, and 
invaded Topeka. The representatives of the colleges spoke 
in the State capitol, where some of them have spoken since, 
and then we celebrated our victory by a ])ig bonfire on Com- 
monwealth Avenue, and when a policeman remonstrated, 
we made him dance a solo to the tune of college songs. 
All together, it was a very reprehensible proceeding, as the 
papers remarked at the time, but I think if it were averaged 
up with that Yale-Harvard debate, the happy medium 
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would be struck. How the Kastern college men used to 
make fun of us iii those days because we expended our 
enthusiasm over oratorical contests instead of football ! 
Oratory, they said, is a primitive* art, out of place in a civi- 
lized community, as antiquated a. we'apon as the bow and 
arrows. The genthnnan and scholar is distinguislied on* 
the platform by his air of embarrassment, by the way he 
hesitates and mumbhvs his words. They may have l)een 
right, but I notice that many of the youngc'r Western ])oli- 
ticians who have forced a recognition from the* reluctant 
East have been trained in lh(*.s(i d(‘S})ised oratorical contests, 
and their success has be(‘n large'ly due to this training; such 
men as Bryan, of Nebraska.; La Eolhdle, of Wisconsin; 
Beveridge, of Indiana; Fiiihw, of N(‘w York; Hadley, of 
Missouri, and otlu'rs whom L might name if 1 had time to 
look them u[). The spoken word has Jiot yet lost its power, 
if it be fitly spokcai. 

The official ('xplanation of th(^ essential difference b(*twcen 
Sheffield and the Coll(*ge is that the forni(*r contains students 
who have decided upon tludr profession, and wish to enter 
immediately upon preparation for il, and the latt(*r students 
who have not decided upon their profession, or wish to post- 
pone their ])rofessional training. This classification fails 
to recognize th(^ fact that a large proporlion of the men in the 
College have already chosen their life work, but the univer- 
sity fails to provide them with specific training for it. That 
is, the College contains the unorganized j^rofessions. Let 
me take tlie class of 1<S90 as an examjile. At the end of its 
first decade its 238 members were distributed as follows; 
Law, 32 per cent; busine.ss administration (finance, com- 
merce, and manufacturing), 30 ]ier cent; education, 18 per 
cent; medicine, 0 per cent ; ministry, 4 per cent ; literature 
(including, for convenience, journalism), 2 per cent; the 
rest scattering. To show the changes that are taking place 
in the distribution of occupation, let us compare with the 
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<‘il)ove tlio tri(‘Jinia] report of the class of 1905: business ad- 
Jiiinist ration, -10 p('r c('nl ; law, 10 p(‘r cent; ('ducation, E‘i 
})er cent; tc'chnical industries (eii^ineorinp;, forestry, farm- 
in, i^;), 10 p('r c(‘nt ; ministry, 0 ])er cent; medicine, 3 per 
c('nt; litc'ratuny 2 p(‘r ccuitd 

Now of (}K‘S(y law covej's a multitude of occupations for 
which tlu' ordinary h^.yal course is not a p('rf('ct]y adapted 
])reparation. It is a inaki'shift, Ix'ca-use nothing* better is 
provid('d for tlnun. Eor of specific (‘(lucatiou of the grouj) 
of busiiH'ss men, \bd(‘ do(\s nolhiiiLC in a didinite, syst('mjitic 
way. Harvard has startial a (Iraduate School of Jiusiness 
Adminisl ration. Pcmnsylvania has the undert.a’aduato 
Wliarton School of Einance. Most of the other universities 
are adding similar cours(‘s. Yah' will have to coim^ to it some 
day, because' the' pro|)oiiion of hk'U nee'din^ such training is 
incr(‘asiny^ and it is bein<!: di'inonstrated that it can be made 
effective’. Eeer e'elue'ation and fe)r lite'rat ure' as preife'ssions 
Yale also fails te) preevide; spe'e'itie* e*e)urse’s,^ That is, over 
Indf the* me'u the'ii in the (helh'^'e' eliel neet have the o])pe)rtunity 
te) p;et preefe'ssieenal training-, althe)Uph pre)ba,bly nniny e)f 
tiie'm woulel have pre'fe'rreul it. This is what some call 
^‘savinp^ the' Collepu',^^ ne)t e:>vin^the stuele-nts a chane'c to do 
anythiiiL'; e'lse'. \Vhe‘th(*r it sa,ve's the Oeelh’pu' eir iie>t remains 
te) be see'll. At jire'seiit the' (aelh'p’e' is ele'clinin^ aiiel the pro- 
fessiemal sche)e)ls ;j:ainin^. 

It we)uld l)e we’ll to have’ these unelisceivere’el ]ire)fessions 
of public aiiel private aelniinistratiem eleve'le)])e'el at Yale, 

^ It is inte’rcstiiig also to compare the oc,cupatie)nal statistics for the 
earlier part of Vale'ts histe)ry us }j;ive'n in the Alumni Wevkhj, June, 1007. 
The Vale graduate's e)f tlie period 1701 -1701 uere distributed as follows : 
ministry, 30 ])e'r cc'iit ; law, 17 pea' cent ; nu'elie'ine, 1 1 per cent ; busine.ss, 
13 per e’ent ; edue-ation, 3 ])e'r ea'iit. Tliat is, 01 per ceait of the; graduate^s 
of the’ eigliteeiilh century were in the* three traditional leariU'd profe'S.sioua. 

“A be’ginning has sine'e l)een made iu the e'stablishment of a chair in 
the History and JVmcijdi's of lalue’ation to which has ))een called Ernest 
Moore, Siipe’rintendcnt of Schools, Los Angeles, California. 
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because there tliey would be kepi from beiii^' narrow by 
the tradition of culture and from bein*^ s(‘Ifish by the tra- 
dition of service'. Pri'sident Ifadh'V, as oiu' of the fon'inost 
authorities on commc'rce', is eminently litte'd to le^ad in a 
movement which shall provide both the cultural a,nd the 
prof('Ssional education demanded by tlu' conditions of mod- 
ern life. 

It happens tliat Yahi has also a [;'rou]) of ukui who are 
opening out a lu'w h(>ld of research of }j;r(‘at promise. Pro- 
fessor Chittenden is raising diete'tics from an obsi'rvational 
to ail ex])erim(‘ntal science'. Ylie die'tary staiielanls e)f Voif 
anel Atwater were e'sse'iit ially ave'rage'S, base'd upein the im- 
])licit assunijition that the' ge'iie'ral prae*tice' of niankinel was 
the optimum. They sheiwed he)w niue*h men did e'at. Chit- 
tenden sho^\s he)w little' nie'ii neeal e'at, anel whe'tlu'r his 
theory of the.' bene'fits of a die't low in ))re)l<'ids is e'einfirme'el 
or iie)t, his ivsults are' of value'. Pi'ofe‘ss(/r i^'ishe'r, a mathe- 
matician turne'd socie)logist , is also bringing se'ie-nt die* meth- 
e)ds te) be'ar on vital human probh'ins, and is de'va'loping 
a national health me)veme*nt tlireiugh the; (’ommittee; e)f One 
Hundred. 

I regard these te'nelencies as inipe)rtant be'cause' tlie'V seem 
te) be bringing to the se)cial scie'ne*('s w'hat they have* sore'ly 
ne'oded, the methods anel eliscipline' e)f tlie' exae*t seie'iice's. 
If there is anything in the* ieh'a I have* sugge'ste'el above;, that 
an anthreipoe’entric seaentific e'due'ation may be* elevelopeel, 
having great utility as well as a uniepie' cultural value, it 
will naturally be done’ by the).se‘ w'ho e)ccupy the mieldle 
ground and holel the balance’ e)f ])owe'r In'twe’en the; warring 
wings of the faculty, the classicists and the scientists. 
This fielel is now filleel with a group of chae)tic stuelie's with 
ill-defineel boundary lines. Their names are scattere'el along 
the alphabet from Anthre)pe)logy to Socie)logy, and the'V are 
ne)t yet prepared to beeaime the main trunk of a system of 
education, for they do not afford the mental training eif 
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either the classics or the sciences. But this may be done 
and I have indicated some of the reasons why I think Yal; 
could do it. 

Yale was the first university to incorporate schools of the 
fine arts and of music, and though small they have made 
good records. Most of the students are not candidates foi 
a degree, but one or two B.P.A.’s and B.M.^s are giver 
every year to students who have taken the required literar)^ 
and other college work, and also presented an original com- 
position of an approved character. Yale has an art collec- 
tion uncqualed by any other university, the Jarves Gal- 
lery of 122 Italian paintings dating from the eleventh to 
the seventeenth centur}^ and the Trumbull Gallery of 54 
historical portraits and other works. The work of the Art 
School might be advantageously extended into architecture 
and the applied arts, by which it would be brought into close 
alliance with certain departments of Sheffield. I was dis- 
appointed in finding' that the art apd music schools do not 
influence the life of the whole university as much as I had 
expected, for this is authoritatively announced as their 
main function.^ But the students I talked with knew and 
cared little about them, and .vthe undergraduate artistic 
and musical activities, which’ are considerable, seem to have 
developed quite independently of the departments that 
would naturally be supposed to foster them. 

The music, art, and graduate departments arc the only 
ones at Yale which admit women. In music, as regular 
students, there are this year 57 women and 38 men ; in the 
fine arts 20 women and 21 men. In the Graduate School 
about one tenth are women — 34 this year. They are welb 
'{reated by the professors and respectfully ignored by the 
students, which is all they have a right to demand. They 
are admitted to work for Ph.D., but not for M.A., lest in 
the latter case some of the undergraduate classes be con- 
' President’s Report, 1907, p. 7. 
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by their presence. The university is anxious 
to provide dormitories, dining halls, etc., for all its men 
students, but the women students are left to look after 
themselves. This is a good plan, for it tends to promote 
independence and self-reliance, in which the sex is apt to be 
deficient. 

The Law and Medical schools have not had an equal share 
in the general reputation of Yale University. Even the 
graduates of the College, in spite of their loyalty to Yale, have 
in many cases preferred to go to Harvard and Columbia for 
their professional work. Now, however, the standards of 
both are being raised by the requirement of at least two 
years of collegiate work for admission, on the plan of the 
combined course which has been practically adopted every- 
where except at Harvard in the last few years. 

The Law School has gained 95 students, or 28 per cent, 
in 1908-1009, This remarkable increase is doubtless due 
^ in part to the growing re})utation of the school and in part 
to the prospective raising of the admission requirement. 
Probably, also, the financial stringency had something to do 
' "with it here as elsewhere. During hard times in the East 
the professional schools gain at the expense of the colleges. 
In the West under such circumstances both high schools 
. and universities grow, because jobs are scarce and education 
is about the only thing that is free. The Medical School 
is hampered by its old and inconvenient buildings and 
by not being in a large city. The latter objection may 
: not be insuperable. The University of Michigan has 
: built up a very popular medical school in a still smaller 
I place than New Haven, and the University of Wisconsin 
attempting to do the same. The rapid transit facilities 
lare making New Haven a suburb of New York City, 
the students of Yale without Saturday classes have 
Tound out. 

A Stranger who tries to see Yale will be disappointed, b^ 
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cause so much of it and tlio best of it is invisible. 1 felt on 
the campus as I do in the dynamo room of a ^reat power 
house. 1 knew that 1 was in the presence of forces obviously 
powerful but im})erceptible to my senses. There is not 
enouj^h tanpdble machinery about Yale to account for the 
work it is doin^. The Yale under^raduat(‘s seem to train, 
control, and discipline tliemselves, leaving little for the offi- 
cial authorities to do in this way. In fact President Hadley 
has ex])licitly recofjjnized this in saying that “if the chairman 
of the Yale News Board is a man of the rip^ht type, — and 
he almost always is, — he is the most efTicicnt disciplinary 
officer of the university.^^ 

However strained the relations between the officers of 
the university and the student body mi^ht become, the 
News would never attack the pn^sident so bitterly as has 
the Harvard (hinison President Eliot or the Stanford Sequoia 
President Jordan. The Record never })rints malicious 
jokes on the j)rofessors, as do so many “college comics. 
The Yale men who have })atiently endeavored to explain 
to me the influences whicli mold the undergraduate into the 
Yale type have laid great stress on the common dormitory 
life and the effect of the senior societies. There are three 
secret societies. Skull and Bones, Scroll and Keys, and 
Wolf’s Head, and it is the ambition of every normal College 
man to get into one of them. Toward this all his efforts 
are directed from his Freshman year, and Tap Day marks 
for him the success or failure of his college career. As one 
graduate said to me: “I would willingly have sacrificed a 
vear of mv life, if it had been necessarv, in order to make 
Bones.’^ 

Since the ideals of the senior societies set the standard 
for the college, it is important to know what are regarded as 
the qualifications for selection. In so far as I have been 
able to ascertain them from talking with Yale alumni these 
qualifications may be formulated as two, one passive and 
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one active: first, conformity; second, achievement. 
The first requirement of eligibility is that the student '"he 
a gentleman^' according to the j)revailing definition of that 
word; that he be clubbable; that h(‘ confoi-m 1o Yale cus- 
toms and violate none of its traditions. The second dis- 
tinguishes th(^ few nimi of ])r()inin(‘nce from the crowd of 
those who an' merely negatively eligible through conformity 
witli established idf'als of manners and conduct. A ma,n 
must hav(' doin' souK'thing, particularly sonn'thing that has 
brought glory upon the college; Ix' must be a h'adi'r among 
his mates in college activities, such as athletics, journalism, 
collegia politics, or religious work. 

Thes(i criti'ria are on tlu' whole good ones, at least very 
similar to those that rneasun' a maids success in the outside 
world, but some qiu'stions would arise as to tlu'ir interpre- 
tation. Youth is naturally intolerant and exclusive, (wen, 
or [lerhaps especially, college youth, and ])robably too rigid 
a conformity is insisti'd u})on and too narrow a definition 
given to the word gentleman.’^ Then, too, the activities 
in which ju’ominence is n'warded an' rather apart from the 
purposes for which the university (‘xists, and devotion to 
some of these activities may easily bec.ome so alisorbing as 
to give ris(^ to a general sentiment that high grades are 
indicative of a narrow mind. The soi'ii'ties should in my 
opinion add scholarship to tlu'ir list of undergraduate activ- 
ities in which a student may legitirnab'ly attain distinction, 
and should take cognizance of the fact that a man who 
jiresents an original thesis, who dis(H>vers a new species of 
plant, or writes a genuine ])oem may be said in a sense to 
have brought glory upon his university as well as a man 
who has won a game. 

That scholarship has very little weight in the question 
of eligibility to the senior societies was shown by Mr. 
Maurice F. Parmelee in the Yale Couranl of December, 1906, 
from which I obtain the following figures : — 
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Table of Giuduates fuom Academic Department, 1882-1905 




Honor Men 

% 

Wolf’s Head . . . . 

308 

19 

0.1 

Scroll and Keys . . . 

349 

37 

10.0 

Skull and JioiK's . . . 

358 

83 

23.1 

Total of Society Men . . 

1015 

139 

13.0 

Nonsociety Men . . . 

3984 

907 

24.2 

Total 

4999 

1 100 

22.0 


The “Honor arc those that have reiuaved the \n\fh- 

est marks in tluar classes and ar(‘, according to tradition, 
placed upon the commencement program for Philosophical 
Orations, High Orations, and Orations, altjiough these are 
not now given. These men also become mcnnlicu's of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, a national nonsecret honorary society. 
The figures show that only one of th(^ tlirc'e S(‘cret s(mior 
societies contains a higher ])ercentage of llonor Men than 
the college as a whole, and even that society had a less 
percentage than the student body outside. That is, if a 
blindfolded man had entered the crowd assembled around 
the oak tree near Batt(‘ll Chapel on the third Thursday 
in May and tapped forty-five men at random, the chances 
are that he would have obtained men of higher standing 
than those actually chosen, after the long and anxious 
deliberations of the secret conclaves. Or, in other words, 
after the forty-five ha]ipy men had gone to their rooms 
there was better picking in the crowd than there was before, 
so far as scholarship goes. 

But the faculty estimate of a maids ability based on 
grades alone is as narrow in its way as the student estimate 
based on activities which often interfere with the making 
of high gra'des. To get some light on this point, I asked 
seven Yale graduates in classes from 1872 to 1896 to mark 
in the directory of graduates the names of their classmates 
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who had in some way distinguished themselves since gradua- 
tion. No instructions were given as to the degree of promi- 
nence or the proportion of the class to he indicated, hut they 
cliecked on an average 24 [)er cent of th(‘ names on their 
class rolls. On comparing these with the lists of living grad- 
uates in these classes who are meml)ers of ilie tlirec' senior 
societies and of Phi Ihda Kappa (tin* latter h(‘ing Honor 
Men), the following results were obtained : ~ 

38 p(T cent of the Phi Beta FCappa men ht'cariK' prominent. 

37 per cent of the Society iik'H h('cam(‘ promimmt. 

19 pcT cent of the mc'ii not in Plii B(‘ta Kappa hf'camo prominent. 

18 j)er cent of the men not in the soci(*ties h('came i:)rominent. 

Of course the question of which men in these classes had 
shown sf)ecial ahility (l(‘pend('d upon the ))ersonal judgment 
of the men marking the lists and tlnur knowh'dge of their 
classmates, and the examination was not extensive enough 
to give accurate figun's.’ No allowance can he made for 
the fact that the honors conferred upon an undergraduate 
give him thereafh'r a certain promimmee in the eyes of his 
classmates, and may directly contrihute to his success in 
life. Still wc should prohahly h(‘ justified in concluding 
that the senior societi(*s and the Phi Beta Kappa, though 
their standards of judgment an' different, are equally suc- 
cessful in picking out the men of superior ability, and that 
a student belonging to either of these groups has twice the 
chance of future prominence as one belonging to neither. 
There are several interpretations that might be given to 
these figures. One is that the importance attached to non- 
scholastic activities in Yale draws a large proportion of the 
ablest students away from their university duties. 

Most conspicucJus of the activities is, of course, athletics, 
which at Vale, as in all the other American colleges, absorbs 
too much of the student’s time, energy, and enthusiasm. 

^ But two men marking the same class gave practically the same figures. 
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By athletics I do not mean physical exercise or even sport, 
for these two desirable elements of student life liavc been 
so overshadowed In^ other features of the iiitcrcolle|j;iatc con- 
‘ test syst(‘ni as to be n(‘pj]i^il)le in th(‘ consideration of the 
question. Youiijj^ men ^et excited enough over their yjames 
naturally without outside encouragement, and when they 
know th/it in every city of the United 8tat(‘S crovwls are 
assembled to watch and bet on their feats, the pressure 
is too great. Overstrain, physical and moi'al, necessarily 
results, as in the boat race of 190S, when, with a Presi- 
dent rooting on one side and a future President on the other, 
a Yale student collapsed and has since died and two Harvard 
men broke the rules of the university and were expelled. 

I find that I am exp(‘ct('d to say something about (hunoe- 
racy in this artich‘ on Yah*. I will therefore take this op- 
portunity of exjdaining that f have not been able to find 
out much about d('mocracy in American universities Ixuaiuse 
it means diih'rent things or tak(\s different forms in the dif- 
ferent institutions I Imve visited. In Yale, for example, 
the students resent the introduction of vah'ts and automo- 
biles as a menace to (hunocracy. In Princeton the authori- 
ties regard the use of Gr('ek letters in the name of a club 
as too darig('rous to be tolerated. In Wisconsin it is thought 
democracy will be lost if the tickets to the Junior Prom are 
raised from $8 to $5. In Michigan any system of marking 
■grades except ‘‘passed” and “not passed” is considered un- 
democratic, and it was not until lately that that aristocratic 
institution, the Phi Beta Ka})pa, was allowed to be estab- 
lished. In Harvard the word “democracy” seems to mean 
“promiscuity” or else some spiritual condition altogether 
unaffected by external circumstances. When I started out 
on my quizzing tour, I had at the head of the list of ques- 
tions which I proposed to ask, in one form or another, “Does 
the spirit of democracy prevail in this university ? But 
I soon dropped that question as unnecessary and fruitless, 
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bocauso it ,was answered everywhere before T asked it^ and 
always in the same way. There were two tilings about which 
faculty^ students, and alumni of each university visited 
aj^reed, that is, on the purity of their democracy and the 
beauty of tlieir campus. In admitt in^r deficiencies in other 
respects they were usually frank enou^li and on soim^ points 
even effusive, but oii tliese two they would ackn()wl(Klf>:e 
no suj)eriors. Therefon‘ as the net residt of a hundred con- 
versations bearing on this subject 1 have left in my nuunory 
a hazy composite something like this; “There are other 
universities that are richer or older than ours; some that 
have at i)resent more stud(‘nts. Our president is not all 
that he should i)e, Tlu^ trustees do not always do the ri^ht 
thiny. Tlie facidty might l)e improva'd by process of elim- 
ination and substitution. Hut nowluu-e will you find a 
])rettier campus or a more democratic, body of students. 
On the foruK'r ])oint 1 was abh' to use my own eyes, and 
shall tak(^ the liberty of expressing my ixu’sonal o])inions, 
but on th(^ latter 1 was obliged to rc'ly on luairsay evidence. 
Having just given this (wid(mc(‘, I shall dismiss the subject 
with the nmiark that in view of alarmist re})orts a})out the 
growth of luxury, narrowiu'ss, and class distinction, it is 
distinctly encouraging to find that the democratic S])irit 
is still H'garded as a desirable thing to have in a university, 
even though there may be a disposition to assume that it is 
already attained. 

I have observed a curious difference between Eastern and 
Western colleges in regard to the. influence of the alumni. 
In the West the alumni are always urging forward their 
Alma Mater into untried paths. Sometimes a State Alumni 
Association will take things into its own hands and, over- 
ruling president, trusb'.es, and faculty, will, by control of 
the legislature, fon^e the university to take steps which it 
believes arc necessary to bring it closer into touch with 
modern life. In the East, on the contrary, the alumni seem 
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to be, as a whole, a conservative, even a reactionary, influ- 
ence, opposing almost any change, wise or iiiiwiso. I have 
asked many persons the reason of tliis, and though they 
generally have agn^ed that it is so, they have not given any 
explanation which, in my opinion, satisfactorily accounts 
for it. The most plausible of th(‘ explanations suggested 
to me is that the Eastern alumni arc older on the average. 
But are not the freshly graduatc^d about as reluctant to 
have their Alma Mater changed as the oldt'r men? What- 
ever the cause, it raises the (pK'stioii whether the present 
movement to give tlu^ alumni a largc'r re])res(>nta(ioii on the 
governing boards of State universities may not ultimately 
result in impeding rather than acceh'rating these; institu- 
tions. 

Eastern alumni are generous in tlu' matter of financial 
support, and certain individuals initiate; important changes 
through specific gifts, but as a body tiiey are' inclin(;d to 
regard their Alma Mater as a relie; of happy schooldays 
and as such to ke'cj) it hitact and unaltereMl, so that whe'ti 
they return the'v may find it as they remembered it. In 
1888 over two thousand of the* Yale alumni signed a ])etition 
to the ce)rporation re'me)nstrating against the removal of 
an old fence that was in the; way of one of the new buildings, 
and what is worse', the\y celebrated twenty yeai’s later the 
anniversary of ‘Tlie fight that faih^el.” It is the alumni, 
I bedieve, who are responsible for the preservatie)n of Olel 
South Middle, which makes Yale look like' a full-grown 
rooster with a bit of the she'll fre)m whie;h it was hatcheel 
stuck on its bae*k. In impe)rtant matters it is the same. 
If it were ])roposed to cut elown the ce)llege course to three 
years or to raise the !8heffie*ld e?ourse to four; to make the 
Sheffield boys go te) chape'l or to release the college boys from 
going; to abolish the senior societie's or to have more of 
them, — probably tin; majority of the alumni would oppose 
the change regardless of its advantages or disadvantages. 
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I presume that Secretary Stokes, altlioiigh I have never 
heaixl him say so, is more often called upon in local alumni 
associations to explain why some things hav^e ^)een changed 
than wh}^ more have not been changed. 

The finest thing about Yale is the stiuh'nt body. I 
do not thiidv this is tru(‘ of all the universities in this country. 
In some laboratori(‘s and libraries I have visited tlu' students 
appear('d out of place, unworthy of their Ix'autiful buildings. 
In sonu' class rooms I hav(‘ piticxl the instructors because 
they w(‘r(' ('xp('n(ling so much good b'.adiing on such poor 
material. Hut J did not pity tlH‘ instructors in Yale. If 
they could not do sonudhiiig worth while with the earnest, 
energetic, wide-awake, w(‘ll-ord(‘red young imm in the seats 
before them, tlu'v could not aiiywluM’e. The Yale students 
as a rule are not ()las(\ cynical, juid piaunaturely aged, nor 
on the other hand are tiny awkward, unruly, and obstreper- 
ous. Tlu‘y are not so studious and diligent as the average 
run of students in the State and (hty universities, but they 
come from more cultured honu'S and with mor(‘ thorough 
preparation. After se(‘ing the Yal(‘ boys in mass, 1 have 
conu! to think that tin* university g(‘ts mor(‘ credit than it 
deserves for th(‘, achievements of its graduates. This educa- 
tional machiiH'ry that we talk so much abo\it is, after all, 
of minor importance. The product of the mill depends 
mostly on what kind of grain is pounxl into the hopper. 

I liked the way a man would stroll across the campus in 
the evening, bare-headed and hand-pocketed, and call, ^T)h, 
Billy Rogers!'' to a four-story building, tlum hold a confi- 
dential conversation with tlu' student who stuck his head out 
of on(‘ of tin* upper windows. 1 lik(‘ the way they [dayed 
diabolo and tops. I liked tlu^ way they heehxl for the News. 

I liked the way they sang. All together they are a likeable 
lot of fellows. 
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THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN THE DIFFERENT DEFARTMENTS OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY FOR THE LAST TWENTY YEARS 
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CJIAPTEK III 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

P RINCETON is the most intcMTstini^ of American 
universities to study just now, luM'ause it is in what 
lh’of('Ssor I)e Vri(‘s calls a “mutation ])erio(ld^ (Enothera 
Ijamarckiana cannot be compari'd with it for novelty and 
rapidity of transformation. Nor can other universities of 
the day. To find anything eqind to it we must ^o back 
fifte('n years to the time when llarjan- built tlu' new Uni- 
versity of (ddca^o out of the ruins of tin; old, or forty years 
to th(^ time wIk'U Eliot took hold of Harvard. 

At every one of tlu^ fourtemi universities I visited I was 
met by the remark: “You have come to us at a critic.al 
moment. This university is just now in a transition sta{.^o.’’ 
No doubt the remark was to a. certain (vxtcnt t rue of all. It 
sliould have bccm ftiore true than it was, for in some cases the 
transit was so slow that t was not able to detect it. But 
there is no question about J^rinc(‘ton. Evolution is ])rocoed- 
inp: there as Darwin said it did not, per mlliun. It is ^oing 
forward by hvips ami bounds, not in numbers, but in much 
more important ways, in developinijj new forms of college 
life and training. 

What 1 like about Princeton is that it has an ideal of edu- 
cation and is working it out. It is not exactly my ideal, 
but that does not matter to anyb(Kly but im*. The remark- 
able thing is that here is a university that knows what it 
wants and is trying to get it. Many universities seem to me 
to be drifting. Some of them are trying in vain not to drift. 
Some of them are bragging about the speed they are making, 
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when they are really being b(3rnc along by the current of 
affairs, and not keeping up with it at that. But Ih’inceton 
is steering a pretty straight coui'se toward a port of its own 
choice, regardless of wind and current, perhaps even heading 
a trifle uj^stnnini. 

The fault of American universithvs in my opinion is their 
dead level of uniformdy and conventionality. They imi- 
tate one another, and wIkmx; tlu'y (iannot imitate they pre- 
tend to have imitated. Yet educational psychology has 
not become so (‘xact a scicmce that it can be regarchxl as 
certain what studies should b(‘ taught, in wluit order, and 
how. If some educational revolutionist were to arise; and 
assert that the; whole curriculum should be inverted, that 
we should begin with nietapliysics and ethics and end with 
geography and arithmetic, nobody could prove' him a feed, 
and if he weu'e given a few millions anel a frex; Inmd, he might 
prove that he was ne)t. 

But I am wre)ng in using siiedi wild words in conne'ction 
with Prince'ton’s eelucatie)nal ne)velties. Theyv are not reve.)- 
lutionary or chimerical. Tii fact Prine;eton has shown 
its originality chie'fly in going ahead anel ele)ing what others 
have always saiel ought to be de)ne'. Alme)st every educator, 
if askeel what was the main fault of our large colleges, woulel 
have saiel that it was the loss e)f perse)nal relationship between 
instructe)!’ anel student, resulting in ill-aelapt^‘d and careless 
teaching on tlie one siele anel in diversie)M e)f interest on the 
other. Teacher anel pupil were; not even on opposite ends 
of the same le)g. They were at opposite cnels of a telephone 
working only e)ne way. Now We)oelrow Wilson is bringing 
them together by means of the preceptorial system. It 
may not be the only way or the best way, but it is one way. 
It is something that ought to be done and he is doing it. 
It is therefore worth while to watch him. 

Everybody agrees, as I said, that instructor and student 
ought to be brought together. The real question is, Where ? 
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It is like arriinging a royal visit. Shall they meet on the 
territory of the one or of the other, or on a neutral strip, 
where neither of tliern is at home? Usually, wlienever it 
was deeitlcd by the })owers that be in a irniversity that there 
should be “a ])ersonal r(‘lation” esta})lished, it meant that 
the instruelor was to go the whole distance, lie was to 
“take an interest^' in his students, which meant practically 
that he was to attempt to ingratiate himsi'lf by talking 
with tliem about tlie things in wliich they were interested. 
Tlie docile professor, niov'ed by his consciem^e or the Powers, 
inserted in his j)rayer the petition, “Make me a child again, 
just for to-night, “ and spent an arduous evening trying to 
talk athh'tics, class politics, and campus gossij) in a geuiial 
and informal manm'r with thi‘ boys. They |)a.rted after such 
a function with mutual fec'lings of kindlim'ss and contempt; 
kindliness because the effort to niakc^ oih'^s self agreeable 
never fails altogidher of producing an effect, although not 
always the effect intended, contcmipt on the [>art of the boys 
for a man who displayed so gross ignoraiua' about^ such im- 
portant niatt(‘rs, contempt on the part of the i)rofossor for 
those who regarded such matters as important. Would 
it not be better to reverse tlu^ proc(‘dure and induce the 
students to cultivate the ac(piaintance of their instructors, 
to becoiiK' interested in the inten\sts of the faculty? Is 
not this, in short, what education really means? It in- 
volves, however, the change of tin* c(‘nter of gravity of stu- 
dent life, giving them an entirely new conception of the 
purpose of a college course. 

The prevailing philosophy of th(‘ day I found expressed in 
illuminated mottoes or golden texts on the walls of student 
rooms. East and West, of which one of the favorite forms is : — 



UDon’t Hct gour StutJtes Interfere 
gout lElJucati'on 
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The students of earlier days had more aspiring; and conven- 
tional resolutions upon their walls, but perhaps they did not 
succeed in carryinji^ them out any better than those of the 
present, 'J'he collej^e world reflects in miniature, like a drop 
of ink, the world outside, and this is simj)ly a manifestation 
of the dominant tone of the a}i:e, the affectation of an inverted 
hyj)ocrisy which has come as a reaction from the jjriggish- 
ness of a pn^vious j^cmeration. 

In this ])erverse conciiption of the aims of a col](‘p;e course 
1 see tlie malijj^n influence of the alumni. When “the old 
}i;rad^’ of any univu'rsity sits ])y the opem fire of the commons 
or frab'rnity house and tlu^ youn^ nuai ^ath(‘r around in an 
attitude of disciphdiood that tlu'y rarely show to their official 
teachers, what does he talk al)out? Is his conv('rsation 
apt to be of a cliaracter that could be called edifyin^^? Does 
he help alonj^ what the ])r(‘sident and faculty ar(‘ trying to 
do with these boys, or does he counteract their influence? 
What sort of an idea would they gather from his stories of 
the college life of his day about the educational influences 
which have contributed to his successful career? 

Of course Ikj is imu'ely lying, but that is only a partial 
justification of his conduct, lie is telling the most harmful 
kind of lies. In order to make himself solid with the boys 
he is making himself out unfit to associate with anybody. 
The trivial lark which the i)rcsident very likely knew all 
about at the time and did not think worth mentioning has 
been magnified by his memory by years and repetition until 
it has become a penitmitiary offense of supernatural clever- 
ness. lie probaldy was a decently studious youth in his 
day, but now he lirags of idleness and evasion of duties. 
His boasted amnesia of all class-room work is largely affec- 
tation. Give him a few hours to lirush up, and he could beat 
any boy in the room on a })age of Virgil. A college has 
enough to apologize for in the conduct of its alumni without 
their making theHiselvcs out any worse than they are. It 
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is no wonder that it is considered desirable in most univer- 
sities tliat the undergraduate sliould, as far as possil)}(‘, 
leave the campus at commencenuuit Ix'fore the gr.'iduates 
come l)ack for their trieniiial or deccMiiiial. Tluy are not 
rc'.garded as a wholesome inlhumce, eveji if they tlo not ac- 
tually set an example of riot and dissipalion. 

The hivorite li(‘ of tln^ old grad is nothing I learmal from 
books was any help to ino.” And he acts in accordance 
with this by throwing tlu* w(‘ight of his infiuenc(‘, money, 
and aj)j)laus(‘ mostly on the side of the vaxrious activities 
which divert the undc'rgraduatc* from his books. Conse- 
quently college life everywhei’c^ bc’coim's increasingly phais- 
ant, luxurious, and alienatc'd from U‘gitimat(' collegiate 
aims. No oiu' has better dc'seribed this c.ondition of affairs 
or has done mon* to reuKHly it than IVesident Wilson, 
ddie coll(‘g(* to which lu‘ was called as pi'c'sidcmt was popu- 
larly known as “the pleasantest country club in the Ujiited 
States,” but that was not the kind of institution he wanted 
to pr(‘sid(‘ over. His ” Report on the So(‘ial (k)6rdination of 
the University”^ (‘X])loded like a bombshcT on the peacjcful 
Urinceton campus and shook its historic buildings to their 
foundations. The opposiHon of the alumni clnaiked the 
agitation of his proposal to substitute “residential cpiads” 
for the upper-class clubs, and in defcu'cncc^ to their protests 
ho consented to lay the motion on the table for a tinui and 
give them a chance to work out a numaly fcir the conditions 
in their own way. Ilis description of these conditions is 
worth quoting because it applies in sonui degree to many 
othcT or all other colleges, but not (‘very president has had 
the courage to point it out so jdainly : — 

"We r^‘alized that, for all its subtle charm and bc^guilirig air of 
academic distinction, Princeton, so far as Iut und(‘rgraduates were 
concerned, had come to he mendy a deliglitful place of ri'sidence, 
where young men, for the mo.st part happily (K;cupied by other 

^ Princeton Alumni WeeHijy June 12, 1907. 



perform certain academic 

We' demanded at statWl times a certain part of the attantii^^ 
W our pupils for intellectual things, their life and consciousness Wefel 
^fpr the rest wholly unacademic and detached from the interests 
[ Which in theory were the all-important interests of the place. For I 
great majority of them residence here meant a happy life of epm^ 
radeship and sport interrupted by the grind of perfunctory ‘lessons' 
Wtid examinations, to which they attended rather because of the 
fear of being cut off from the life than because they were seriously 
engaged in getting the training which would fit their faculties and 
their spirits for the tasks of the world which they knew they must 
face after their happy freedom was over.” 

President Wilson seems to have taken a hint from modern 
medicine, for he propos(‘d to cure Princeton by injecting 
into its system an antitoxin from Oxford and Cambridge, 
which have long had the disease in its most virulent form. 
He imported from the English universities their system of 
tutors, their plan of separate residential colleges, their archi- 
tecture, and some of their men. 

The adoption of the title preceptor,^’ over which there 
^as much discussion, is indicative of the process of adapta- 
^n. ^‘Tutor,’^ having come in America to mean crammer, 
^i^coach, was not suited to the dignity and importance of 
liiese new instructors, who were not expected to assist the , 
students in doing their required work, so much as to induce 
5hem to do work that is not required. They were to be 
Neither lecturers, drillmasters, nor examiners, but teachers 
p the primitive and genuine sense of the word. The aim 
i, short, a revival of the lost art of teaching. 
t|f|i)/pceptors have the rank and title of assistant prO'*'| 
rf’^and may give courses of their own in the graduatW^J 
The latter privilege is somewhat illusory, for th^| 
Students are so fe’Wr.at Princeton that there wqul§| 
more thau one or two apiece if they were divide 
amobg the preceptors. The addition of so | 
/of new mep to the faculty — they now number 





' ailid the other professors seV^enty-three — facilitated the 
adoption and carrying out of the later reforms. It seems 
likely that President Wilson, in the course of his researches 
in English government, came across some reference to the 
advantage an incoming party gains by the creation of new 
peers. 

It was hard to find suitable men for this new profession, 
because our universities have not been turning out teachers. 
There has been but little demand for them hitherto. If a 
professor happened to be inclined to take a personal interest 
in his. undergraduate students, he had to be ciireful how he 
indulged in this fad publicly, for he was liable to be suspected 
of incapacity for research. It was also dangerous to one’s 
reputation for scholarship to profess a knowledge of more 
than one subject or fraction of a subject, and to admit the 
ability to teach any other even to elementary students. 
This necessitates one radical departure from the English 
system, where the same tutor may instruct a student all 
through his course. At Princeton, as a rule, a different 
preceptor has to be provided for each course. The distri- 
bution of the preceptors at present is: Classics, 12 ; English, 
10; Modern Languages, 10; History, Politics, Economics 
10; Mathematics, 0; Philosophy, 5; Art and Archaeology, 
2; Geology, 1. The preceptorial system has not been ex- 
tended to the sciences in general, for it is primarily an 
attempt to secure for the humanities the benefits that the 
sciences have enjoyed in the “elbow instruction” of the 
laboratories. It has had, however, an interesting reflex 
influence on science teaching. Scientific professors every- 
where have found it easy to get three or four times as much 
; work out of the students as their colleagues on the literary 
side of the faculty could for their courses, which are nomi- 
iially equivalent. When the latter complained, the reply 
of the men of science was practically, “Well, why don’t 
get the students interested in your subjects, too, so. 
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they will hariR iiround your seminary rooms all day, as they 
do around our laboratories and the way in which they 
said it implied, ‘^You know you can’td’ At Princeton it is 
the other shoe that ])inches. The sciefitists complain that 
the ])rece[)t<)rial studies steal all the time, and the students 
^et so mii(;h interested in them us to lU'^dect their sciences. 
They also demand inor(‘ assistants, so as to give more per- 
sonal attention to their students, and they are g(‘ttinpj them. 
In most chemical laboratories there is one demonstrator 
to a ^roiip of stiubuits from eip^lit to twenty, and the best he 
can do is to keep walking around and s('e that the students 
do not light the hydrogen generator prematurely or cut a 
stick of sodium under water. At Princeton there is one 
demonsti’ator to every five or six students, and he stays with 
them, quizzing, explaining, giving them problems and 
seeing that they know what they are doing and get it right 
in their nob'books. 

The working of the preceptorial system is in general this: 
The undergraduate carries five courses at a time of three 
hours a week each. Two of these hours consist of the ordi- 
nary lecture or class-room work ; the third is devoted to the 
preceptorial conference. In this the stinhmts meet at any 
convenient hour of day or evening in the study of the pre- 
ceptor in groups of three to six, and more or less informally 
discuss the subject-matter of the course. The preceptor is 
not (expected to attend the lectures or to follow the course 
from day to day, but to give the students sucli drill and 
personal assistance as they most need and to guide and en- 
courage them in collateral reading. Preceptors often shift 
their students from one group to another until those of like 
mind and capabilities are brought together, so they may 
employ very different methods with the different groups 
and vary the amount and character of the work as they 
please. The conferences are intended to be regarded as 
opportunities rather than tasks, and the student is expected 
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to keep his date with his preceptor as he docs a business or 
social ai)pointrnent. The preceptor Jias not the powcu* to as- 
sign the student’s grades, although lu‘ may dt'bar him from 
examination if he regards his work as unsatisfactory. The 
student’s final grade is obtained as a n^sult of a. conh'rence, at 
the end of the buan, betvvaam tlui (‘xaminer and the preceptors 
in a particular coui'se, in which tiie prece})tors have an oppor- 
tunity to make a report U])on the gcuKTal character of the 
conferences work of tlu'ir students. This report may have 
the effect of raising or low('ring the examination grade, 
or the pn'C(‘ptor may fee*) satisfie'd that the* (‘xamination 
grades n‘pr(‘S(‘nts ade(]uat(‘ly the* stud(‘nt’s des(*rt. The 
best thing about the j)r(*ceptorial relation is ])robal)ly the 
()j)portunity it affords for unforcc'd friendships to s})ring 
up l)(‘t wee'll older ami younger men. Feir this ])ur))e)se it is 
superior to freshmen recejitiems, faculty-student baseball 
games, afternoon te'as by faculty elanu's, advisers’ evenings, 
class jiartie's, and similar mixing elevie*es in veigue e'lsowhere. 
Thei stuelent uneler the [ireea'pteirial syst(*ni has at least had 
the eipportunity to form tlm ))e*rse)nal acquaintance of a 
number eif ciilture*el anel sclieilarly ine'ii, and of ceniversing 
with the*m re’peateally and infeirmally on the; subjects with 
which they are meist ce)nv(*rsant. This is meire than can 
be said for the op[)e)rtunitie‘S affeireleiel lyy enir either great 
universities. The; love eif learning is contagious rather than 
infe'ctious. It is eamveweel mostly by personal ceintact, 
rare;ly through the nmelium of buileiings, furniture, clothing, 
or I'leioks. A beiy at Prine*eton has a gexiel chance of catching 
it sometime during the four years if he is at all susceptible. 
That is all there is to it, anyway. 

Obviously whether a precejitor is a ge)od thing or not 
depenels on whether he is a gemel preice'pteir. Many brilliant 
lecturers or distinguishe'el invexstigators woulel not elo in that 
capacity. He must have tact anel kindliness as Avell as 
scholarship. He must know boys as well as books, Every 
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effort is bcin^jf made at Princeton to keep the system flexible, 
to give the preceptoi an o})p()rtunity to work out his own 
methods, to prevent him from becoming merely another 
cog ill the educational machine. A few of the professors 
say they do not want to have a preceptor ‘‘coming between’' 
th(mi and their students. Some precejitors are more popu- 
lar than others, and the students want to be assigned or 
transferred to them. Sometimes the “personal relation" 
fails to develop according to ])rograrn. One stiuhnit was 
unable to tell the president the name of his precejitor, 
although he did know where Ids room was. The chief 
difficulty so far manifest secuns to lie that the preceptorial 
conferences tend to IxM’ome merely another class with the 
faults of the class-room system, the old dreary round of les- 
sons assigned and n^cited per schedule. 

]3ut the jireceptorial system on the whole works very well. 
Evcryliody agrees that it has made a great im])rov(nnent 
in studiousness. A man who talks shop at the club tables 
is no longer whistled down. The library is much more used 
than formerly and for voluntary reading in lilies suggested 
by the conferences. Still the students do not work so hard 
as they do at a university like Columbia, where student 
activities arc not so numerous and attractive. This is, 
of course, a personal opiinon, insusce]>tible of proof. It 
may be disbelieved by those who know less than I about it 
or contradicted by those who know more. 

The preceptorial system is a new broom and sweeps clean. 
The men who are “creating this new role" arc conscious 
that they are being watched by other universities with emo- 
tions of mingled hope and fear: hope that the system may 
be just what is needed to make collegiate education effective ; 
fear lest they too will have to put in preceptors, and where 
can they get the money for it? The real test of the system 
will come in later years, when the preceptors get old, and 
lazy, and tired, and mechanical, and no longer able to tell 
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apart the youn^? men who file through their studies in unend- 
ing line. And what sort of men will the preceptors be when 
the system becomes old and commonplace? Will they be 
young and im'xperienced num, just out of colh'ge, not 
interested in their duties^ waiting for a chance at ‘^some- 
thing bigger’^ elsewhere, or taking the job as a grubstake' ’’ 
to kec'p tliem alive while they are writing a })ook or working 
out a scientific discovery that will make them ftimous? 
If so, they have tlie sanies faults as the younger instructors 
elsewhere. On the otlu'r hand, if a man is contente'd to 
remain a ])receptor all his life, teaaching the same ehnnentary 
studies over and over to a handful of students, living on a 
small salary, probaldy in a students’ dormitory, ii celibate 
and recluse, will he be the most inspiring and profitable of 
associates for young men? But this is boiTowing trouble 
from the future. 

Having decided that the students are to study something, 
the iK^xt thing is to decide what they an^ to study. On this 
point Princeton has also very definite ideas, and, unlike 
Harvard, does not regard it as an unwarrantabh^ inter- 
ference with personal liberty to impose them on the student. 
The faculty, believing that they know more about the ])ropcr 
sequence and cornTation of studies than the students who 
liave not taken them, have arranged four well-defined courses 
of four years, leading to the degrees of A.B., Litt. B., B.S., 
and C.P]., in whicli most of the work is prescribed or em- 
phatically advised. This leaves tlu^ student little oppor- 
tunity for the desultory ‘^strolling" or ^Hasting" which 
some educators regard as one of the main l)enefits of a 
college course. That is, the student at Princeton, in the 
place of free election of particular studies, has the option of 
different groups. 

Latin is required of all students, both for entrance and in 
the Freshman year. Only those who take Greek can get 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. “The degree of Bachelor of 
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Science is open to those who concentrate in one of the 
mathematical or scientiftc departments during the Junior 
and Senior years, and the degree of Baclielor of Letters 
has l)een constituted to be open to tliose who concentrate 
in one of the departments in p}ulosoi)hical, political, literary, 
or other humanistic studies.” After completing his Sopho- 
more year the student may choose the department in which 
he will do his main work for the remaining two yeairs. lie 
has the option of any one of the following ehiven (le[)art- 
nunits, for which his pre'vious work has ])repared liiTn; T, 
Philosophy; II, History, Politics, l^h'onomics; HI, Art 
and Archaiology; IV, (Jassics; V, English; VI, Modern 
Jainguages ((lermanic or Romanic Section); Vll, Mathe- 
matics; Vlll, Physics; IX, Chemistry; X, (leology; XI, 
Biology. 

The Litt.B. degree looks to an outsider like a monument 
erected on the field of a drawn battle. There does not seem 
to b(i any jiressing need for anotlier d(;gree, so long as no- 
body can t(‘ll the nunining of those w(' liavc'. But for the 
kind of education for which it esp(*cially stands, a modern- 
ized humanistic training, there is an urgcnit (hnnand. The 
new d('gr(‘e, in spite of its com])arative lack of academic 
prestige in this country, has grown in ])opularity since its 
introduction at Princeton, as the following table shows: — 


Degrbes conferred in the Different Undergraduate Depart- 
ments OF Princeton since 1905, when the New Degree of 
Lirr. B. was firs'I’ Given 



A.B. 

Litt B. 

BS 

CE 

1905 

168 

9 

52 

31 

1900 

143 

25 

34 

29 

1907 

143 

51 

30 

34 

1908 

124 

53 

18 

28 

1909 

147 

54 

21 

34 
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Candidates for Degrees, registered Jan. 1, 1910 



A.li, 1 

LiitR I 

n s. 1 

c !•:. 

1910 

Kil 

38 

20 

48 

1911 

100 

OS 

17 

52 

1912 

13‘) 

138 

()() 

1913 

151 

159 

37 


Tho undorf^raduRto fj^invs of tla; last four liiavs above are 
not (‘xact, for soini' students ar(‘ not classified and others 
will change or drop out. Tlu' candidates for the di'^’n'cs in 
science; and letteu’s are* not (liffeu-entinteHl until their Junior 
year. Ajiparently tlie new course' has elrawn from both the 
A. H. and 11. S. ce)urse\s those who did neit e*are‘for edt he'rthe 
cliissie's nr the scie'ne*e's, but toeik tliemi be'e'ause* they had to. 
l^reibably semie; alleiwance; must also be made for those who 
entnre'el the new ceiui-se ein the' expectatieju that it weiulel bo 
easier than the eithers, in wdiich thew have; eleiubtless been 
elisR^nneably elisappeiinte'el. Stuele'iits in their e'heiico of 
stuelies are apt to Ik; {jjuide'el rathe'r by their [irejudicc's than 
by the'ir preferene'cs. JJu' re;markable; incre*ase; in popu- 
larity e)f the; ceiurse in civil en^ineH'riii}^, as shown abeive^, is 
in part elue' te; the' fact that it was the' einly way to p;ot threiugh 
J’rincetein without Latin. In 190!) a seceinel lan^ua^e; was 
aelded tee the entranea* ree|uireme‘nts and no conditieins are 
alleiw'od in mathe;matie;s, anel this rule, te) quote the presi- 
dent’s repeirt, 

*‘we:)uld seem to be having the desired result, namely, that of keep- 
ing out of the C. E. De'partment men who have no serious purpose 
of stuel}dng (‘iigineering anel of diverting them to the B, S. Depart- 
ment, where they more; properly beJong." 

The modern college jiresielent, unless he aveiiels res])onsi- 
bility ])y letting the stud(;nts sec'k tfieir own level, has tei 
keep pacing back and feirth along the elams ready to stop 
up any weak point before the flood breaks through. 
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This group system of undergraduate courses has, as I 
say, been very carefully worked out at Princeton and should 
be studied by all who are concerned with such matters. 
It insures a certain amount of concentration and correla- 
tion, and yet allows (considerable adaptation to the tastes 
and needs of the individual. It is, so to speak, like buying a 
ready-made suit of clotlu's in a well-ordered dei)artment store 

where a dozen stand- 
ard sizes are kept 
in stock, and slight 
alterations are made 
without extra 
charge to please the 
custoirn'i*. As we 
saw from the ex- 
amination of the 
records of the Har- 
vard Seniors, the 
fr(‘e elective system 
is equally abused in 
opposite ways; 
about 15 per cent 
elected courses that 
were too narrow and the same number courses that were 
too scattering as judged by the common idea of a well- 
balanced education. Both those extremes would be pre- 
vented by the Princeton scheme. 

It should also be borne in mind that the ^Hrec elective’’ 
system is after all not true to its name. When one comes 
to analyze it closely in a particular case, it diminishes almost 
to the vanishing point of a hypothetical though comforting 
potentiality like the freedom of the will. The student can- 
not always study what he most affects, for it may have as a 
prerequisite a course which he has neglected or for which he 
has a personal repugnance. Or there may be a conflict 
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of hours, and l^rosident Eliot himself suggests the judicious 
mani])ulatiou of the time-tables to prevtmt unwise combina- 
tions of courses/ It tlu^ndore happems sonu'tinu's that a 


student whos(' first 
two years at colh'ge 
are prescril)ed may 
hav(' in his last year 
a greater range of 
selection than one 
who has had no r(‘- 
st rictions from the 
Ix'ginning. That is, 
under tlu' fixHi eloc- 
tiv(‘ syst(‘m tlu^ 
Senior may hav(' less 
real fre(‘(l()m of 
choice than the 
Freshman, while un- 
der th(‘. partially 
prescribed syst(‘m 
the ni(»st frecMlom of 
choice is given to 
Seniors who can 
most judiciously use 
it. 

But the fault of 
the Princeton sys- 
tem, as well as of all 
other attempts that 
T know anything 
about to secure a 
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well-balanced education by making compulsory ci'rtain stud- 


ies or groups of studies, is that the subjects are chosen accord- 


ing to their nominal and traditional signification, or to give 


^ “ University Administration,” p. 133. 
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every department a fair chance at the students, and not 
according to their real educational value. One cannot tell 
anything about the character of the training given by a 
certain course from its name or department. Their names 
come mostly from the chance of historical development or 
connection with a particular profession. Whether a study 
trains the eye, cultivates the memory, stimulates the imag- 
ination, improves the taste, or inspires the soul depends not 
so much u[)on the subjta-t-matter as upon the way it is 
taught. The comjdementary distinctions of studit’S as 
technical and cultural, humanistic and scientific, practical 
and th(*oretical, historical and logical, n^preseiit real and 
very important diff('renc(‘s, but the separation cannot be 
made by general rules based on catalogin' classification. 
A study may com])letely alter its character in a few years, 
as has physiology; may pass suddenly from tlu' right to the 
left wing of the faculty without changing its name or depart- 
ment, like psychology. So, when we rt'ad in the Princeton 
catalogue, for exam])le, that a junior who elects to concen- 
trate in chemical studu's takes 

“31a, 32a. Chemistry. 

33, 34. C'hemistry. 

31, 32. Physics. 

A course not in Division D. 

An elective” 

it does not necessarily mean that four of his courses give 
the same sort of mental discipline, two of allied nature 
and two of a very different character. Chemistry 33, Quali- 
tative Analysis, is partly manual training. Chemistry 31, 
Advanced Inorganic and Theoretical, has in it much mathe- 
matics and some metaphysics. These two chemical courses 
are about as far apart as could well be, and if his ‘‘course 
not in Division JV (Science and Mathematics) is Philos- 
ophv and his “elective” is Calculus, he will find them over- 
lapping his Theoretical Chemistry much more than if he 
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had been permitted to eh'ct Botany, from which he is dc- 
])arred beeanse it is classed with Chemistry in Division D. 

1 have no fault to find with this ^roiip of studies even in this 
case, but merely wish to call att(‘ntion to the fact that a 
rule lik(‘ this, which provuh's for a distribution of studies 
ill different departments, does not insure a variety of mental 
training-, although it doi'S have the advauta^u' of introducing 
th(‘ student to different fields of human thought. A man 
who knows Tom, Dick, and JIarry has ])robably no more 
diversifit'd acquaintance than if lu' knew three' men named 
John. 

All this may sei'in trite and trivial, but it is not. The 
longest and most acrimonious si'ssions of faculties and com- 
mitt('('s are geiK’rally those devoted to the combinations of 
courses, and tlu'ir h'ligth and acrimony are*, it se'cms to me, 
chiefly due to tlu' failure to kea'p in mind the fact that two 
studii's having diflerent name's may be more alike than two 
studies eif the same name. dTe same* lack of eliscriniination 
eif actual eel u cation values vitiate's much eif the eliscussion 
be'tween the adveicate'S eif cultural anel tec^hnical training. 
It is a mere matter of chance that steneigraphy is neit taught 
as a ree'ondite branch of linguistics, in which case it would be 
admitte'd to the most se'lect universities insteael eif being 
scorned by them on account eif its be'ing in trade. Some 
classicists have argueel that Latin should be aeleipted as an 
international medium eif communication, instead of Veilapiik, 
Esperantei, or other made'-tei-oreler language. It is lucky 
feir them that their receimmendation is not likely to bo 
adopted, for they woulel at once lose the'ir jire'sent honorific 
position in the faculty. Latin woulel become as utilitarian 
as it was in Roman anel meelieval times, anel would be 
taught in the business colle^ges tei clerks anel typewriter 
girls. Nothing woulel then be he^arel ejf its unique disci- 
plinary, logical, and cultural value, and all elee'ent univer- 
sities woulel refuse to acct'pt it for entrance. 
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Tho chief ml vantages of the Princeton plan of semi- 
prescribed coiirs(‘S, as contrasted witli the Harvard system 
of free electiv(*s, are tlui economy and convenience; of keeping 
students togedher, and the assurance; that all the stuelents in a 
particular e'lass leave had the same; preparatieen for it. As 
a corollary eef this we finel anotheu* markeel eleparture from 
llarvarel ])rinci])les, the‘ teaiching eef the same subject in a 
eliffere;nt way for stuelemts who have hael a elifferent prepara- 
tion or wlu) want it for a elifferent jeurpeese. For e;xample; 
there are three e'lasse^s in e'leaneaitary physics: first, for stu- 
dents whe) want it as a de‘e‘[) foundation for advanced work 
in the physical scieaice's; seconel, for engiiu'ers who neeel a 
practical familiarity with it; and third, those wluise main 
interests lie in humanistic lines and take physics as a culture 
study. 

A segregation of students, according to their ability and 
industriousness, is effected by the now honors system. This 
was first introduced in the department of mathematics 
and physics two years ago, and having proved a success, is 
this year adoijd-ed by the classical department. I have 
called attention to similar movements in Harvard and Yale, 
but Princ(;ton seems to be working out this, as it is its 
other ideas, in a more thoroughgoing and consistent fashion. 
There are two very interesting features about this move- 
ment: first, the (piestion of the advisability of separating 
the good students from the poor, and second, the adaptation 
of instruction to the needs of those who are not to be special- 
ists. 

The movement for differentiating students according to 
their ability is a general one extending from the kinder- 
garten to the university all over the country. It received 
a powerful impetus when statistical psychology showed how 
great were the differences in capacity between the individ- 
uals who were being treated in our schools as though they were 
all alike. From tests on thousands of children in the public 
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schools of Now York it was found that tho hriglit students 
were six times as good as the dull students in all sorts of 
work, from s})elling to practical reasoning, that is, they could 
learn six times as fast or do six tiiiK's as much in the same 
time. The difference bcdween the high(‘st third and th(‘, 
lowest third of a class was three or four times. And ability is 
so correlated with imnnory lliat the childnm who haarmnl tho 
quickest generally namnubered the b(!st. In t(‘sts of grown 
people in reading th{‘ sairu' holds true. The fast('st rcaaders 
as a rule namanlx'r both most and longest. Univan’sity 
students are a sc'lected lot, but sinc(' tlnur intellectual tasks 
are of a more complex and advanced ord(‘r, tln^ differences 
in their alnlity to master them are probably gnaater than 
among school children. 

The Harvard theory is — or rather was, for, as we hav(' seen, 
it is being moditied — that classes of div('rsi{i(‘d (‘hmumts are 
preferable. Presid(uit Eliot is emj)hatic on this j)oint: ’ — • 

“Almost every course of instruction largely r(*soi*tod to in (‘olleges 
where th(; (‘lectiv(' system is broad contains graduate's, me'inlx'rs of 
all the college classes, and special stude'uts, all mix('d togi'ther. 
When a scieiitifie; school makes part of the* institution, some' of the 
scientific (bourses ^viIl also be resorted to simiiltaiK'ousIy by nnanbers 
of ail the difh'H'nt classes. This mixing of studemts of diff('rent 
ages, and diff('rent academic status, is an unqualifi(‘d advantage, 
provided that all ar(‘ united in a coimnon pur])os(‘ to master the 
course they are atb'nding togeth(*r. Tlu' younger student from a 
lower class is stimulated by the okh'r men with whom Ik^ associates, 
and if all the atUxidants are qualified to [)iirsue the study to ad- 
vantage, the older men suffer no harm,” 

Even with these two provisos, which in practice cannot 
be guaranteed, it is a veuy sweeping statement to say that 
diversity in a class is ^^an unqualified advantage.” It seems 
to me rather that advantages can be seen in both plans, and 
that is why I am glad to have Princeton test the question 
by carrying out the opposite of the Harvard theory in a 
, ^ “ University Administration,” p. 139. 
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consistent and systematic way. The preceptorial system, the 
segrej^^ation for conferences, Special Honors and the Pro- 
seminaries as well as the rigid entrance and course require- 
ments, and the dormitory and commons regulations, are 
all working to the sann; end, to the formation of small, 
homogeneous groups of students and the atlaptation of 
instruction to the individual. 

Each class is divided into five grou])s at the end of the 
first term, according to the grades, jis follows: — 

I. Very high standing ; not mon* than 10 p('r (H'nt of class. 

II. High standing ; not rnon' tlian 20 per cent of class. 

III. Mc'dium standing ; nol. more than 35 per c(M\i of class, 

IV. Lt)W standing ; not mon^ than 25 pi'r cent of class. 

V. Very low ; tin* remaiiah'r of the class. 

Students who have completed tlnur Sophomore year with 
an average standing in tlnur classical course's not lower 
than th(' third group may enter the Honors Course in the 
Classical Humanities for tlufir final two ye'ars. TIk'v have 
special classes provided for tlnun that the oi ttoWol may not 
enter, such as the Proseminary; they have a gnuiter range 
of election and are not so strictly bound by the rules of com- 
pulsory attendance on classes, etc. Tf they fail to do satis- 
factory work, they lose these privileges and are la'duced to 
the ranks. 

Here is another indication that the lir.e of cleavage in 
the American university will lx; between the Sophomore 
and the Junior year, for students at Princeton are for the 
first time treat ('d as true univc'rsity students wdien they 
become honor men. At Harvard all are given the freedom 
of the university from the moment they enter its gates, 
whether they are worthy or unworthy. President Jordan 
would prefer to have no Freshirieii and Sophomores at all 
at the university, and no Juniors and Seniors except those 
who are well qualified and in earnest. Princeton separates 
out those deserving of university privileges, keeping the 
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others in the institution, but under ji colleguito regime. 
Tf President Jordiin ^ets a ehanee to try his plan we shall 
see three very pretty experiments goin^ on at the same time. 

The s(3eond inten'sting feat uni of this honors system is 
that it indicates a tendency toward a mutual approachment 
of the classicasts and scientists; the kind of a reconciliation 
that is genuine; and lasting, wlnn-ein n(‘ither party ])udges 
from its own ground, ])ut ('ach holds out a lu'lping hand to 
th(‘ otlu'r, (»r, at least, to the world outside' the* fie'lel e)f the 
spee'ialist. The fault with e)ur syste'in of eelucation, fre)m 
the })otte)m up, is that it is too (‘\clusively preparatory, 
ft is everlastingly pre])aring stuele'uts fe)r things that the 
most e)f tlu'in ai'e neve'r going te; elo. The high school 
prepares for cedh'ge, but fe'W e)f its graduate's ge) there. 
The e'ollege; prepare'S for graeluate re'se'arch, but fe'W of its 
graeluates take it up. The nualical sche)ols aim te) make 
inve'stigators inste;ael e)f elocte)rs; the the‘e)lejgical se'ininaries 
turn out jne)ro tlieole)gians than paste)rs. Ne)w, 1 am willing 
te) aelmit that the; seh'ction and training of the few who are 
capaf)le of extending the bounels e)f human knowleelgo 
are so impe)rtant to se)ci(‘ty that the; int(‘re\sts of the many 
might well be sacrificed to therri, but 1 sid)mit that it has 
not been ])rove'd that it is neea'ssary to make' this sacrifice 
in order te) ge't the highe'st graele' of me'ii at tliis highest 
graele of we)rk, and furthe'r, that it has been ])rovcel that 
uneler the pre'sent system we are not getting the higlu'st 
graele of rne'ii into re'se'arch. Conseepie'ntly I am interested 
in all attempts te) get the spe'cialist te) ele)ing something 
be;siei(;s making me)re specialists; that is why 1 am going to 
ciue)te a ])assage fre)m the Princete)n (•atale)gue which seems 
to me better reaeling than catale)gue literature usually is: — 

“The purpose of the He)nors Course is not philole)gical or scien- 
tific, but literary, historical, political, artistic, and philose)phical. 
The aim is to make e'lear threnigh le'cture^s, prece'ptorial cemferences, 
and intimate personal work in the Proseminary the funelamentally 
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valuable lessons of antiquity for modern thought and life. The 
reading of selected masU'rpieces of the ancient writers, with abun- 
dant help givf'n to the stud(‘nt in the way of explanation and criti- 
cism, is a iK'cessary i)art of the course. In this nuiding the student 
will beguid(‘d as closely as possible along the line of his special apti- 
tudes and desire's. So far as practicable, the members of the Honors 
Course are assigned for their reading and conh'rc'iices to instructors 
of their own (^hoie^e'. (-ertain parts of the' reaeling will be slow and 
critical, but it is also inte'nele'd to de'velop the praedice of fluent and 
copious re'ading, particularly in the fields of history and literature.” 

It woulel have been a great setback to science and there- 
fore to civilization in general, if this pre)gram had been 
adopted and live'd up to by the classicists of forty years ago, 
for if it Inid been, they never would have been ousted from 
their educational monopoly. 

From the physical sid(‘ I find a similar indication of good 
will toward all men, though less adecjuately expressed, as 
befits a nonliterary department - 

“In the first place, they enable undergraduate students to devote 
the grcat(!r part of tlu'ir ('iK'rgies to subjects of which the value, as 
providing training in clearness and quickru'ss of thought, is ad- 
mittedly unique. In this way it is hoped that the courscis will 
provider a valuabk^ und(‘rgraduat(i ('du(aition for those students 
whose tastes and abilities li(' in th(‘ diretdion of the exact scitmees, 
and in addition that the courses will })e of special value in cultivat- 
ing that acuteness and clearness of reasoning power which are of 
such high value in the legal and oth(*r professions. 

“In the second place, th(' courses afford an appropriate prelimi- 
nary training for tho.se who intend to find a career in teaching and 
research.” ' 

Every university .should have a Department of Applied 
Greek and a complementary Department of Human- 
ized Physics, and the benefits of these departments also 
should be extended as freely as is practicable to those who 
need them most, that is, to those whose main work is in 
another field. Princeton seems to have a good start toward 
this, and it is to be hoped that when the university has a 
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few thousand technological students they will not be entirely 
ignored by the classical dc])artnicnts. When Mr. Wilson 
, assumed the })residency it was commonly supposed that he 
was opposed to scientific education, es])(‘cially of a utilitarian 
nature, but he either was or is a broadc'r-minch'd man than 
his critics at that tinu^ thought him. His first efforts were 
devoted toward building up a strong classical school and 
toward making tlui training in tlu* classics attractive and 
profitahhi to the studcmts. Having accomplished this, --- 
at least 1 do not setj what mor(‘ can b(‘ done, — he has turned 
his attention toward providing for those who persist in 
demanding a different kind of education. The greatest 
dev(T)j)m(U)t of Princeton, as of Harvard, will next be in 
scientific and Pa'hnological liiuvs, both graduate and under- 
graduat(\ Sciiools of a])plied sciema; budded on to a 
classical college like Princeton may b(‘ (‘xp(‘ct(‘d to pro- 
duce a new variety, which will be worth cultivating else- 
where. An indication of this app(*a.rs already in the an- 
nouncennmt that tiie pure and applied sciences arc to 
be kept under one head. I have criticized Harvard for 
making a pronounced distinction betweem them in starting 
its new graduate schools and have tried to show how the 
maintenance of this S(‘i)aration has b(‘(‘n an injury to Yale, 
so I am glad to quote President Wilson in su{)[)ort of my 
view. In recommoiiding, in his report of January I, 1909, 
the creation of a new officer of the universitv, a l.)ean of 
the D(!partments of Science, to have oversight of the depart- 
ments of pure science as well as of the present technical 
schools of civil and electrical engineering anrl the future 
school of mechanical engineering, he says: — 

“By this broad title I would seek to ignore the antithesis wliich 
|has been too sharply, not to say artificially, set up between pure and 
'applied science. There is a difference, of course ; but the two things 
should never be separated, and the lino which divides them is 
nowhere, should nowhere be, distinctly traceable. It is our pur- 
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pose to unite them in all that we do at Princeton for the promotion 
of scientific professional study, embodying from the outset the 
newer spirit now observable in the scientific professions.” 

As at Ya](‘, the majority of the Princeton graduates go 
into those lu'anclu'S of business and public service for which 
as yet no \V('Il-(lefined system of professional training has 
been provided by either institution. According to the decen- 
nial reports of the class('s of 1S05 and JSDb, the vocational 
distribution of tlie graduates is approximately as follows: — 


OF ’95 
TKIl CKNr 


Clvss op ’9t) 

FLU CENT 


busiruiss . , 

Law . . . , 

Ministry . , 

Medicine . , 

Engineering 
Teaching . , 

Public Service 


43 

21 

10 

8 

5 

4 


43 

19 

9 

8 

4 
8 

5 


Of course Law includes many whose occupations are not 
strictly legal, though 1 do not mean that they are illegal, 
either. During the last five y(‘ars half of the graduate stu- 
dents at Princeton have specialized in the department of 
history, })oIitics, and economics, and about the same pro- 
portion of undergraduates have elected such courses. Of 
104 men in the diplomatic scnwice of the United States 
over 10 per cent have Piinceton degrees, three of them 
heads of legations and eight secretaries. It remains to be 
seen whether the universities which are now providing 
s[)ecial courses for such positions will succeed in producing 
men better qualifietl for them. 

Princeton has been included in this series somewhat 
arbitrarily, because T wanted to call attention to the new 
things it is doing in the way of collegiate instruction. It 
is not among the fourteen foremost universities of the United 
Stat('s if we take as the criterion age, size, wealth, cosmo- 
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politanism, publications, graduate students, professional 
courses, or public services. It is tlie youngest of these uni- 
^^ersities, having borne that tith' less than thirteen years, 
[t has the smallest aimual income, except Johns ilopkins. 
[^\)r 1908 Princeton’s income was 1411,910; tlu' University 
of Minnesota had 50 ptu- cent more, Harvard ami Columbia 
more than four times as much.^ Princeton is the smallest 
of these fourteen univ(‘rsiti(\s, except Johns Ilopkins, having 
about a third the numb(‘r of students of colh'giate grade of 
Harvard, Michigan, and Uolumbiji. Princeton University 
has no schools of law, nu'dicim', pc'dagogy, commerce, agri- 
culture, mechanic arts, fori'stry, dentistry, pharmacy, 
veterinary scicuici', arl, architectur(‘, or music. It has no 
summer s(‘ssion, conducts no extension work, gives no even- 
ing course's, and has no correspomh'iice dej)artment. It 
has no univ('rsity ])ress, and Rup])orts no sc^ientific, tc'chno- 
logical, or hinnanistic p('riodicals. Jt servc's no State in an 
administrative or advisory capacity, and carrh's on no 
experimental investigations at the reepiest of tlu^ people. 
Such things as thes(‘ hav(‘ become so associated in the 
American mind with the word “university” that the 
right of Princeton to call itself a univ(‘rsity has often been 
questioned. 

The question hitherto has been an idle one, as useless as 
to discuss wh(‘tlier a certain man has a right to ])ut Ksq. 
after his name or Prof, before it. Put now thre(' influential 
bodies are engaged in defining the word “university” with 
all the solemnity of the Academie Prani^'aise at work on the 
dictionary. These are th(‘ Carnegie Uoundation for the 
Advancimient of Teaching, the National Association of State 
Universities, and the Association of American Universities. 
They are pretty well agreed, although the Association of 
State Universities goes much farther than the other two in 

^ I am iLsing in th(?sc comparisons the figures given in the Third Annual 
Report of the Carnegie Foundation. 



its specifications, but this I shall discuss lato. PriiicetqO • 
was one. of the charter members of the Association of Aniet^ 
ican Universities, and is therefore not required to submit 
its claims to tlie tests now imposed upon applicants for 
admission. This Association was formed nine years ago of 
the following fourteen universities: California, Catholic 
University of America, Clark, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Stanford, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton, Wisconsin, and Yale- It was intended 
at first as a somewhat exclusive and informal organization 
for private consultation bed.wecn the heads of these institu- 
tions, but the demands of other universities for admission, 
and the refusal of Dutch and German universities to recog- 
nize the degrees of any American institution except these, 
forced the Association to adopt objective standards of ad- 
mission. The Association now requires a university to ’ 
have suitable entrance conditions, a strong graduate depart- 
ment, and at least one professional school having a combined 
arts and technical course of five years. Princeton barely 
qualifies for this last requirement by its School of Electrical' 
Engineering. This gives only two years’ work, but requires 
a bachelor’s degree for entrance. There are now only seven 
students so qualified in the school. The Civil Engineering 
course of four years is altogether undergraduate. These are 
all the professional or technical schools connected with 
Princeton. The Theological Seminary in the same town 
is somewhat ostentatiously kept at a distance. It is not 
so nearly allied with the University as Union Theological 
Seminary is with Columbia. The number of Seminary 
students taking incidental graduate work in the University 
has been falling off of late, and is this year forty-three. 

The total number of students doing regular graduate worjc 
in Princeton University in 1908-1909 is therefore fort^ 
eight, half of whom are Fellows. Twelve are in the Depa^ 
ment of History, Politics, and Economics. The Departine^l 
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of Classics, one of the strongest in the country, with twenty- 
two instructors, not counting related departments, has only 
. five graduate students. 

t But it is not profitable to spend more time in attempting 
: to define Princeton’s status, because Princeton is not static. 
If it is not a university now, it is going to become one in the 
fullest sense of the word. At present the metamorphosis 
has only affected externals. Princeton is still a college in 
spirit. The graduate and professional students are too few 
to exert any decided influence over student life. The 
absence of older men, of men who mean business, who are 
tremendously set on something, gives to the place an air 
of leisure and of youth. I know that there is hard studying 
done there, that the students are noted for strenuous 
athletics, but they do not make much fuss about it, they 
do not seem hurried and worried. The machinery does not 
rattle and bang as it does in some universities. I do not 
know that I ought to mention such intangible impressions. 
Though they are very real to me, they can be only hazily 
expressed, and not substantiated at all. 

The students at Princeton struck me as being more boyish 
than elsewhere. This is not a reproach. I do not think 
youthful ness necessarily objectionable in youth. They 
seemed like Peter Pan, not quite grown up and not quite 
wanting to be. I believe that Eastern students are, as a rule, 
a trifle younger for the same grades than in the West, but 
that is not it. The Easterners are more advanced in their 
studies, more carefully trained, more sophisticated, yet it 
does not seem to me that the Westerners could at any period 
.of their lives have been so youthful in spirit as the Prince- 
^tonians. The Westerner is in dead earnest, if not about 
:}ife studies, then about getting out of them. The Prince- 
;||oiiian does not seem to care whether school keeps or not ; 
|Mt this is not a cynical affectation of indifference, it is 
htatural indifference of irresponsible and careless boyish- 
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ness. I cannot say exactly what gave me this impression. 
Perliaps it was tlie way they trooped into the back seats of 
Marqiiand Cfiap(‘l and graf)})ed tlieir certiftcates of atten- 
dance from the “spotters” at the door ; or the air with which 
they woi'e tlu'ir yellow slickers (it rains every day at Prince- 
ton. I know, because I was there a week); or else it was 
their liabit of whittling tlnur desks, and talking and laughing 
during certain lectur('S in a candidly modulated undertone. 
At the basi'ball game — it was Syracuse, I believe, they 
were beating — souk* studimts in black caps crept up under 
the shelt('r of the grandstand to get out of the rain, and 
the other studi'ids whistled them off, and they went home. 
I asked why, and tlu'y said they w(‘re Preslimen. I asked 
why again, and they did not answer. I did not see the 
“horsing” of the hh'eshnnm. It is thought to be amusing. 
It is a sort of hazing with the brutality eliminated. It 
must be doin' publi(;ly and in daylight, and without the 
laying on of hands. Any upper classman can interfere if 
he thinks a Freshman is being abused, and by a word 
release him from his So})homore teasers. “The Preshmeri 
like it,” I was told, and my informant added conscientiously, 
after a monn'ut’s n^flc'ction : “Not, perhaps, at the time, 
but afterward. It teaches tlunn to know their place.” 
Doubtless, but what is their place? Are they the playthings 
of those who have a yearns advantage, or members of a 
democracy whore all are free and equal? What sort of 
training for citizenship do they get by living for four years 
where the lines are so sharply drawn between the classes that 
a Freshman cannot cultivate a friendship with a Sophomore, 
or a Sophomore with a Junior, without being suspected 
of improper motives, and where a man has to be careful 
from the start to be seen always with the right set, or he will be 
shut out from an upper-class club, and so practically shut 
out from university life? 

These clubs arc institutions peculiar to Princeton, which 
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thought to get rid of the Gre(dv fraternity evil by making 
all students sign tlie following pledge : -- 

^‘We, the undersigned, do individually for oursclv('s promise, 
without any mental reservation, that we will have no connection 
whatever with any s(‘cret society, nor 1)(! pres(*nt at the m(‘etings 
of any secr(‘t soci(‘ty in this or any other institution so long as we 
are members of Princ(‘tou Univ(Tsity, it being understood tliat this 
promis(‘ lias no reference' to tlu' AuK'riean Whig and Cliosopliic 
Societies. We also declare that W(‘ regard ours(‘lv('s bound to keep 
this promise and on no account whatever to violate it.” 

But the clubs that have grown up ari' as luxui’ious, en- 
grossing, and exclusive as fraternities. They an;, liowevi'r, 
different in some important resjx'ids. A student, not at 
Princeton, exjilained to me the (‘s.si'iitial distinction, and 1 
w^ill (piote his words because the}' show an admirable 
mastery of the language': ‘‘You see, the' frats eat you and 
sleep you ; t he Princeton clubs eat you, but don’t sleep you ; 
and the Harvard clubs don’t do eitlu'r.” 

Bather than give the opinion of an outsider on the 
club question, 1 will (piote from the well-consid(‘red and 
recent report made by the Committ(*e on (dubs to tlu' Board 
of Trustee's. The commit te'o doe's not re'gard the clubs 
as unduly expensive and conducive to dissipation, or, on 
the whole, dise'ouraging to study, although it finds that 
the clulis have a smaller jireijiortion of honor nie'n of the first 
and se'cond groiqis than the non-club students; but the fol- 
lowing evils incidental to the development of the clubs are 
pointed out: — 

“First, the demoralizing struggle; which engrossers the lowe'r-class 
mern to secure election to a e'lub ; secondly, their isolation from the 
upper-class me'n through the' ope'ration of an e'laborate' and highly 
technical inter-club treaty which cre'ates artificial harriei’s between 
the classe's ; thirdly, the discourage'me'ut of the higher scholarship 
among the lowc'r classes through their conviction that scholarship 
is valucle'ss and extra-curriculum activities of paramount impor- 
tance in securing a club cle'ction ; and fourthly, the cutting off of 
the non-club men from the best social life of the university.” 
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In 1909 the “hilt lines/' which were virtually Sopho- 
more clubs working for specific upper-class clubs, were 
abolished. Dining h<*ills have been provided for the Fresh- 
men iind Sophomores, wlujre th(;y all eat in common, but 
in selected groups iit sej)iirate tables. The tendency, 
therefore, is toward the reorgiiniziition of the university 
life in a way similar to that advociited by President 
Wilson, thiit is, ii sepiinition into (minpanioiuible groups, 
not too hirge for iicquaiid-ance, not so sm;ill iis to be 
cliques. 

The aim of Princeton is homogeneity. Ibirvard's ideal 
is diversity. The Harvard studimts are gathered from all 
over the world, admitted under all sorts of conditions, and 
given the most diversified training. A State university, 
although irj a way more local in its conslituency, cuts a 
slice down all the way through its particular jelly cake, 
taking in part of every layer, except sometimes a bit of the 
frosting falls off. But Princeton practically offers one par- 
ticular kind of college training to one rather limib'd social 
class of the United States. Its imtrance ref[uirements, 
which ar(^ high, narrow in scope, and exclusively by exami- 
nation, its tuition fe(‘s and (^xpensiveness, its limited range 
of election, its lack of })rofessional schools, its ruh‘S and cus- 
toms, its lif(^, traditions, and atmosphere, shut out or fail 
to attract the vast majority of potential students. 

In the first ])lace half the human race is excluded on the 
ground of sex, a congenital defect for which they arc not 
in the least to blaim'. Princeton is the only one of these 
fourteen great universities which does not in some way 
provide for the educational needs of women. Negroes also 
are shut out by reason of their race, another injustice in 
which Princeton is unique among the universities. Nothing 
is said about this in the catalogue, but I think I am safe in 
saying that if a negro, presuming upon this omission, should 
present himself for entrance he would be so strongly advised 
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to go elsewhere that he would god Princeton has no share 
in the international movement which is sweeping over the 
country. Harvard, Yale, and Cornell have twenty-five 
or more Chinese ajhece, hut only one has Princeton. The 
Princeton students, I believe, support some of their grad- 
uates as missionaries among the Chinese, hut ap])arently 
they do not like to have them around. Then^ are twenty- 
three Japanese in Columbia; one at Princeton, in the 
graduate school. Cornell has thirty-three students from 
South America; P(mnsylva,nia has thirty-eight; only one 
at Princ(don, and lie has an English mune. The Christian 
tradition of Princeton, the exclusiviUK'ss of the upper-class 
clubs, and the j^rejudices of the students keep away many 
Jews, altliough not all — there are eleven in the En'shman 
class. Anti-Semitic feeling seemed t() me more dominant 
at Princeton than at any of the other universities 1 visited. 
‘Hf the Jews once got in,^^ I was told, “they would ruin 
Princeton as they have Columbia am* Pennsylvania.” 
Sixty-six per cent of tlui students of Princeton come from the 
three States of New York, Pcnns 3 dvania, and New Jersey. 

That there an; (certain educational advantages derivable 
from association with a greater div(‘rsity of students than 
obtains at Princeton is undeniable, but it is also true that 
the university avoids some evils and difficulties by thus 
limiting its field, and is able to do with a homogeneous body 
of students many things that are impossible to a city or 
State university. 1 liave talked about some of them, but 
I must mention another, b(;cause it is one of the institutions 
of which Princeton is most justly proud, that is, the honor 
system. 

The “honor system” must not be confused with the 
“honors system,” although there seems to be more connec- 

^ Yet it was to Prinoeton that the founders of Liberia were sent to be 
educated. But that was in 1776, and many things have changed since 
then. 
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tion l)etwoon tho two words at Princeton than elsewhere. 
At Harvard 1 saw a crowd of students goinji^ into a large 
hall, and following them in, I found 1 could not get out, 
that no one was allowed to leave the examination room for 
twenty minutes. The stiuhmts were insulated, the care- 
fully prot(‘et(‘(l ])a})ers distributed, and guards walked up 
and down th(i aish's with their eyes rolling like the search 
lights of a steamer in a fog. Nothing like this at Princeton; 
the students are on tludr honor not to cheat, and they do 
not, or but rankly. Each ent(‘ring class is instructed by the 
vSeniors into the Prin(‘eton code of honor, which requires 
any studcmt vseeing another rc'ccnving or giving assistance 
on examination to r(‘port him for a trial by his ])e(U’s of the 
student body. In all universities it is customary to trust 
certain classes, but in no otlu'r of the fourteen did 1 find 
so com[)lete a reliance on student honesty. I do not think 
the plan would Ix^ [)racticable in the long run with a very 
large and heterogcmeouscoikictionof students. It is ])robable 
that Princ(!ton will lose this with sonu^ other fine features 
of its student life as the university grows and becomes more 
cosmopolitan. The s(‘mi-monasti(! seclusion of the country 
village cannot be long maintained. Tlu're is as yet only 
one branch railroad leading to it, but the automobile and 
the trolley have brought near to it the distractions of Now 
York and Philadelphia, and those of Trenton nearer still. 
In spite of (hose alumni who think that Princeton ought 
to remain a college just as they left it, like a museum speci- 
men in a S('aled glass jar; who call th(‘ P.CJ.’s ^‘hangers-on 
and ^‘Seminoles’’ ; who talk of ‘Hh(^ crime of ’Ob,'' when 
East College was removed to make rooju for tho new li- 
brary, Princeton is bound to expand and take a more active 
part in tho business of what some uiiivcrsity men are fond 
of calling ‘Hhe extramural world,'' 

The metamorphosis of Princeton from a college into a 
university can be seen best in its buildings. They say 
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that the new buil(Un< 2 :s under construction in 1908 repre- 
sented an expenditure of nearly $2,000,000. That is not so 
remarkalde as tlic fact that the cani})us was improved l)y 
them. [ know of univ(‘rsiti(‘s when' every new building, 
no matter how much it costs, makes llu', campus look worse. 
1 have seen buildings where the architect sc'eiiK'd to hav(‘ 
had a spit(‘ against the men who were to occup}' tlu'rn, and 
wlnuT the nn'ii wlio occupit'd tlnun certainly had a spite 
against the architect. But the new Princeton buildings 
are botli artistic and inhabitable. Tliey are harmonious 
and yet individually iiiten'sting. As soon as you turn 
your back on the little railroad station tlu're is a noble 
arch in front of you that invit(‘s ins|)e(dion and entrance. 
On each side of it, h'licing in the campus, is a long, irregular 
line of dormitories, stretching from tin; gymnasium up the 
hill to the corner where a tower, lit) f(‘(‘t high, is to crown 
the group; low, comfortable-looking ri'sich'iicu's they are, 
with s('parate entries, (aach leading to a few rooms. I do 
not know exactly wlnit the architecture is, but 1 should call it 
th(' Cosy (lotliic Style. On a secliuh'd part of the campus, 
or at a distance from it,' is to b(‘ a similar group of dormito- 

^ Princeton, oven more than Yale, is siiffc'riiig from growinp; pains. A 
lively arid indo(Hl aerimonioiis discussion is now (May, 1!)10) f^oini? on 
amons the alumni over the qiu'stion of the |>laee of the graduate school in 
the university. An offer of $5(X),()()0 for the endowment of the school made 
by William Coop(*r Proctor, ’83, was afterwards withdrawn because of the 
objections raised to it on the ground that the proiwsed site, on the golf 
links, involv(‘d the isolation of th<‘ graduates from the other students. 
With the Ix'st of intentions to take a partisan attitude on this question, 
I mu.st confess that I have not been abk' to (h'termiiie which side' I am on, 
or even what tlu' fuss is all about. Princeton does indeed need the presimce 
of a large body of graduate .students to count(*ract its ex(;(\ssive juvenility, 
but the right kind of students will walk as far to do laboratory work as 
to play golf, and the right kind of professors will draw graduate students to 
Princeton, even if they have to live together and dine in state every night 
at the High Table. The Wyman becpiest of $4,000, 000 or more will now 
enable Princeton to (establish a graduate school .satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 
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LEl.ANI) .STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 

N OW that Stanford University is eoinpletinj^ her eight- 
ei'idli year \v(‘ may rc'gard lier as having attained her 
niajoi'ity, so she is to b(‘ jinlged, lik(^ her sisic'r iiniv(n‘siti('.s, 
by attainiiK'nts inst(‘.ad of promises. It is mu'essary to 
adoj)t this point of view at the outs('t, in fairness to Stan- 
ford, for, lik(‘ all grown-U]) infant prodigi(‘S, she suffers 
from a p('rsisl('ne(' of the im[)li(Hl (*la.im on the pul)lic for 
admiration and indulgcmce on the scon* of yout hfulness. 
It is Ix'tter tlnnadon' to mak(' Ikt acquaintance witliout an 
introduction, without In'aring the gossip about her beauty, 
wealth, and romanti(‘ origin, Ixaaiuse then it is more likely 
to be a cas(^ of love at. first sight. 

About Stanford University the general public has heard 
too much and knows too litth' for fair appreciation. We 
all of us have a ratlnn’ d(dinit(‘ c.onception of Yale and Prince- 
ton b('for(' we sex' tlnmi, and if, wlum w(‘, do see tlumi, we are 
disaj)poitd(‘d, it is in the sanu' way that we are disa])j)ointed 
at Niagara Falls and Uologne Catlualral, b(R*.ause they are 
too much lik(' what we ('Xpc'cted them to be. Hut Stanford 
is so apt to b(^ unlike on(‘’s pr(‘Conceiv(‘d notion of it that it 
is better not to a.cf[uir(^ one. Tlunadore I would advise 
those who int('nd to visit Stanford not to read about it. 
The following is written solely for those who have been 
there or do not anticij)ate going there. For the most favor- 
able impression, in fact, the stranger should ai)proach it 
without ev('n knowing there* is a university there. We may 
imagine flu* stranger getting off the train at Palo Alto 
because the name took his fancy, and then turning his back 

no 
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on the town and striking out for tlic tall tiinbc'r, westward 
of the track, to see if the name be justified. Htraiglit into 
the woods the road goes, straiglit toward the mountains, 
beyond which is the sea. If tlie stranger b(‘ a New Yorker, 
it is advisable for liim to take one of the carriages offei’ed him 
at the station on account of the pleasurabh* shock that he 
will receive wlien he comes to pay for it. The other alter- 
native is to walk, for no trolley or automo})ile is allowed 
to ])rofane the favorite drive of a lov(‘r of fine horses. It 
is better to walk, anyway, for it gives one the sense of ad- 
venture, this penetrating into an uidviiown woiTl, unlike 
anything he lias seen elsewhere, h‘ast of all like any other 
universit3^ Certainly the young men in corduroys and 
sombreros walking past him with a loping West('rn gait do 
not remind him of tin* coll(‘ge seniors he has known. Even 
the trees that hedge in tlie road on (Utiier side look strange 
and semitropical, and lie can only guess at the names of 
some of them: giant eucalypti, with tattere<l raiment hanging 
from their naked limbs; date and fan palms alternating; 
twisted live oaks on the foothills, and on the distant ridge 
a fringe of tall separate trees altogidluu- out of proportion 
and spoiling the perspective. Jf he wandiTs to the right, 
he gets into a cactus maze and comes to a mausoleum. If 
he turns to the left, he finds a rough n'dwood building like 
a hunting lodge, and in the clearing around it men and boys 
are playing tennis or baseball. It does not look at all like 
the Colonial Club, of Cambridge, or the Nassau Club, of 
Princeton, so he does not suspect its purpose. Just beyond 
is an empty dome suspended like Brunelleschi’s in air, the 
building beneath it having vanished. Finally, straight 
ahead he sees across a lawn and flower beds a long low arcade, 
a line of buff sandstone buildings surmounted by red tiled 
roofing, a church top and a factory chimney in curious 
juxtaposition ; bronze and marble statuary, modern and an- 
cient, realistic and symbolic; facades covered witli mosiacs 



growing in the sun, in accord with the colors of the trnpijjit 
plahts, the foothills, and the sky, and all with an indescjlfe-' 
able air of peace, of spaciousness, of leisure, of freedom, 
an air of the farm and the frontier, anything but an aca- 
demic air. The stranger might take it for the hacienda of 
some lordly Spaniard of artistic ambitions, or for tlie retreat 
of some new religious sect, or for a socialistic community 
designed by William Morris, but not for a university, least of 
all a school of modern science and engineering. 

The mere sight of Stanford University is broadening to 
the mind, because its aspect is symbolic of its brejik with 
traditionalism. One of the reasons why the word ‘^aca- 
demic’’ is coming to be an opprobrious epithet is because it 
is associated in the popular mind with jxuiked windows and 
gargoyles. The Gothic tradition is commonly defended ■ 
because it indicates the descent of the modern college from 
the medieval cloister. But the Stanford style also preserves 
this hint of ecclesiastical ancestry. It only taps the strea.m 
of Christian architecture nearer its source, getting its inspira- 
tion direct from Rome and Byzantium. It is a branch that 
has kept the southern course, not the roundabout route 
through the foggy lands of northwestern Europe. 

But Stanford hardly fulfills the promise of its unconven- 
tional architecture and environment. The visitor feels 
disappointed when he enters one of the buildings and finds’/ 
teachers and pupils going through the same old lessons in 
the same old way as everywhere else, when there are so 
many different things needing to be taught and so many 
different ways of teaching them. It shows the power of 
educational heredity, that a university unique in its origin 
should grow up to be so much like its older sisters. 

Stanford University during its formative period was free 
from most of the restraints of other institutions. Unlike, 
the State universities it was not subject to the caprices of 
legislature or bound by its duty toward all the people 
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E li iistriet, It'was held by no dead hands of chartets, 
nents, and traditions. It had no alumni body to domi- 
it. It was not dependent upon the fees of students, 
ll^tit gave them all and asked of them nothing. Jt was not 
psp^mped into a few city blocks ; it had an 894-acre campus 
grow in. It had a larger free endowment than any 
;(bther university ever had. The ideas of the founders were, 
on the whole liberal and progressive. They seh'cted as 
president a man of powerful personality, with independent 
and radical views on education, and gave him an amount of 
authority unprecedented even among American college^ 
presidents. 

But President Jordan did not create a university in his 
own image. Whether it was because as an evolutionist he^ 
did not believe in that mode of creation, or whether as an 
advocate of freedom and individualism he was reluctant 
to make use of the necessary means to mold things in ac- 
cordance with his personal ideals; or whether he found his 
material, his financial, professorial, student, and climatic 
material, too intractable to be so molded, it would be pre-^ 
sumptuous for me to guess. One would have a fairly correct ' 
idea of Harvard from seeing and hearing President Eliot, 
or of Columbia from President Butler, or of Johns Hopkins 
from President Itemsen, but he would not get acquainted 
^th Stanford University by attending a commencement 
inauguration at which President Jordan was the chief 
||)eaker. It is necessary to call attention to this because 
the number of those who have visited the university are few 
Compared with those who know its president. To take a 
few examples. President Jordan is much in demand all over 
tfie country as a lecturer. He has the ability and inclina- 
froiJU, both rare among scientific investigators, to write books 
magazine articles in a popular style on timely topics. 
|te is even capable of dropping into poetry in a friendly 
; Stanford University, on the contrary, has no exten- 
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sioii department, "ives no popular lecture courses, and is not 
remarkable for its literary productivity. President Jordan 
has done a good deal of public service both at home and 
abroad; for example, by his work on the Fish and Seal 
Commissions. His faculty do litth; puldic work in compari- 
soji with the State university faculti(‘s, and they ar(‘ })ro- 
hibited from engaging in outside occupations, sucli as estab- 
lishing private offices or s('eking pra(;tice, lest they should 
neglect their t(‘aching. It is hard enough to g('t first-class 
men in engineering oven wlnm they ixro allowed to carry on 
professional work, and this is in most schools n'ganhid as 
rather an advantage, Ixa’anst' it k(‘e])s them efiicient and up 
to date. And finally, Pn'sident Jordan is an earnest ad- 
vocate of the importance of original research, and he backs 
up his preaching by his examj)le. No other university 
president of those here consideiaal has, 1 Ix'lieve, done as 
much scientific inv(‘stigation while in the office. It is by 
this test that he would have a university judged.^ Now I 
realize that 1 am incompet'uit to judge Stanford or any other 
university by this criterion. The evaluation of con- 
temporary contributiorjs to knowledg(‘ is the most deli- 
cate and difficult as it is tlu' most im})ortant of critical 
tasks. The NoIhJ ITize Committees find it necessary to 
spend al)out half their income every year in determining 
who are worthy to receive the other half. And they only 
take into consideration five de])artments of human progress. 

Still, having begun by expressing my personal o])inions 
on the question of productive scholarshif), I suppose I 
must in fairness continue to express them, however value- 
less or misleading they may be. So I will say that I 
was disappointed in not finding Stanford University so 
superior to the others in this respect as I had expected it to 
be. 1 had assunuHl that the president would have chosen 
his faculty primarily for their ability as investigators, for 

* “ University Building,” Pop. Sci. Mon., 61, p. 330. 
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although he has never uiulerestiinated the value of good 
teaching, he has always insisted that tlie best work in in- 
struction could only be done by those who wtue zealously 
engaged in the advaiuaunent of human knowledge. Then, 
too, I remembered Prob'ssor \\hlliam James’s o])inion of 
Stanford,^ that ‘'the advantages of tin* place for steady 
mental work are unparalleled.” It had .secmied to me that 
the rmm at Stanford, Ix'ing in nanapt of a, comfortable in- 
come, '--the salaries of the prof(\ss(H‘s tfuna; avc'rage !$37J5, 
higher than anywhere; else exc(‘pt (Columbia and Harvard; 
not overbunhuK'd by tin; number of studemts; protected 
from the cares of otitside' busine'ss; fairly w(‘ll su])]died with 
library and laboratory facilitu's; unhampeaa'd l)y hack of 
room; not (jbligeal to stump th(‘ State* fe)r the; purpe)S(' e)f 
drumming up stude'iits e)r to make* ‘‘grand-stanel plays” 
for the* benefit of the; Le*gisla.t urc ; living in a epiiet e*ountry 
jdace, having easy acce*ss to a large city, but untroubleel 
by its noise, (list ract ie)ns, and e)bligations ; sitiiateal in a 
region of exceptional beauty and e*njoying an e*(piabl(* e*limate 
throughout the year: me*n in such an e'livironment were, 
it seem(*d to me, depriveel of most e)f tin* e*xe;use‘S which 1 
had heard allege'd at other institutions to e'xplain why their 
literary and sci(*ntific ])roductions an* not more nume'cous 
or of a highe’r oreler. This unfortunate deprivation sub- 
je'cts tlie faculty of Stanford to e*riticism be'cause; the*ir 
achievem(*nts in these line's are not so su])e'rior to other 
universities as their ])re'sume*d advantage's aia; gr(*at(*r, a 
criticism whie-li is doubth'ss soine'what unjust because the 
conditions to which 1 have referre*d are*, after all, probably 
not the eletermining factors in scholarly prejductivity any- 
where. 

Then, again, the pre)fessors at Stanfe)rel are at se)m(’thing 
of a disadvantage in not being juelge'd by tlieir e)wn achi(;vc- 
ments, but are naturally ce)m[)ar('el with the; first faculties 

’ ‘'Stanford’s Ideal Destiny,” Science, May 23, 1906. 
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of two other universities similarly founded within our mem- 
ory, Johns Hopkins and (Jiicago. But it should be remem- 
bered that the unique group of men whom President Gilman 
gathered around him in the seventies was not at that time 
any more distinguished than the Stanford faculty is now. 
The University of (Jiieago was started about the same time 
as Stanford University, but Presidents Harper and Jordan 
adopted opi)osito policacNS. President Harp(a-, although he 
had a much smaller endowment, paid un])recedcntedly high 
prices for men of established reputation i?i Europe and 
America, regardless of ag(s race, color, or pnwious condition 
of s(n'vitude; “headliners,” we used to call them. Presi- 
dent Jordan, on the contrary, selec,ted young men of promise, 
mostly tliose he had i)ersonally known in CoriH'll and In- 
diana. This difference in policy was, no doubt, dictated 
by circumstances. The pull of the great city is felt as 
strongly in univc'rsity circles as (‘Isewinu’c, and to Eastern 
professors, who thought they w(mt making a great sacrifice 
in going to a frontier town like (Chicago, rosidenct; on a 
California ranch was unthinkable. President Jordan is 
popularly reputed to choose his men “by intuition.” If this 
is the case, it seems to work as satisfactorily on the whole 
as a more scientific ])rocess of selection, for he has made few 
mistakes, considering the uncertainty of all forms of dealing 
in futures. 

Stanford used to have the youngest faculty of any uni- 
versity in the country. Now the average age of its pro- 
fessors, 45.8 years, is a little above the average of Princeton, 
45.4, and Columbia, 45.5. Curiously enough its only rival 
on the Pacific coast has the oldest faculty of any of the lead- 
ing universities, 51. (3 years. ^ 

In many other ways the two great California universities 
are in contrast. The University of California has a long 
list of humanistic, scientific, and technical publications. 

‘ Carnegie Foundation Bull, No. 2. 
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It extends its influence throughout the Stiite by mciins of 
lecture courses. It is closely connected with tlu^ j)ublic 
school systems. Its summer school is larjjje and j)rosperous. 
It sends a])road arclueolo^Ical and schuitiflc expeditions. 
It has been an important factor in the remarkable agricul- 
tural developimmt of California. And, in addition to all 
this, it takes care of twice as many students as Stanford, 
although its income is less than the gross inconu' of tlui 
Stanford property.^ 

President Jordan, with a frankness charact(Tistic of him 
but rare in college^ presidents, admits that the State Uni- 
versity ‘Uias already gone much further in the nadization of 
the ideals of Cov(*rnor Stanford’^ in regard to graduate 
and t(‘chnical work ‘‘than Stanford University luis yet 
gone.’’ ^ 

The future develoj)ment of Stanford will be in the increase 
of university as distinguished from collegiate work. The 
foundations have now been laid, and laid broad (uiougli, 
for a high su])erstructure. The faculty have been given 
clearly to understand that a young man stands no chance 
of promotion to an associate or full ])rof('ssorshii) without 
clear evidence of the power and disposition to carry on inde- 
pendent investigation or advanced studi(‘s of similar nature 
which will tend to make him an authority in souk' branch 
of his subject. Skill as a teacher, In'lpful personality, ex- 
ecutive ability, or long service, though taken into considera- 
tion, are not held to justify promotion above the grade of 
assistant professor without thorough and therdore pro- 
ductive scholarship. If this policy is consistently enforced, 
it will gradually transform the spirit of the university and 
will tend to divide the faculty into two classes, collegiate 
and university, the men whose chief ability lies in teaching 

' I am using the figures given in the Annual Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

* Fourth Annual Report, p, 21. 
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beiiij' in the former class and the men who are preeminently 
investigators in the second. 

This will pave tin; way for the next step which President 
Jordan rc^^oirds as essential in the deV(‘lopment of the true 
American university; that is, the separation from it of tlie 
Junior colh'ge, as tlu^ Freshman and Soplioinore years have 
come to be called. 1 quote from the most recent i)ublic 
expression of his views — 

''The Anierican iiiiiv(‘rsilies arc not yet universities. They are 
destined to b('Come su(;h, but not until as a first step the first two 
years the students and th(‘ t(‘ach(‘rs of the Junior college are relc- 
gat('d to th(‘ higli school or the colh'gc. To abolish the pn'sident, 
or to cut off his salary, to (Pang(? his powers inah'rially, or to find 
some oth(‘r ty])(‘ of man, would not alfect the cas(' mat('rially, so 
long as the t('aehing of boys is r(\gard(‘<l as university business. 
This is college busiiK'ss. (!oll('ge is a coop('raling organism far 

more than the sum of all its parts. It has moral duties, more vital 
than its dutiivs to res('areh. So long as th(‘ institution tries to 
carry this doubh' function of colh'ge and university in tlie same 
buildings, with the same staff, th(‘ preseait diffieailtie's must persist. 
In this same period wv must be'ar the elouhle e;riticism that our 
profe;ssors elo not elo their part in the‘ aelvancennemt of se-iemce', and 
on the othe‘ 1 ' hanel that they talk too much of research and give too 
little attentiem to mental drill and tee the' me)ral and social dewedop- 
ment of hoys under their charge. But in any case' half our acaeFmic 
staff are' in the nature of things shut out from Lchrfndheit as half 
the students are not ready to attach any real moaning to Lern- 
freiheit. 

There is much to indicate that Presielent Jorelan is right 
in ivgarding this as the true line; e)f eve)lutie)n. The profes- 
sional schoeds e>f all kinds are demanding one, twe), or three 
years of coll(;giale we)rk fe)r entrance; me)8t of them seem 
likely to settle on two. In almost every university there is 
detectible some hint that here is a natural elividing line. 
It is coming to be generally agreed that Freshmen and Sopho- 

^ “The American University and the College President,” The Inde- 
pendent, Nov. 5, 1908. 
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mores require ji different sort of training from Juniors and 
Seniors. The only question, therefore, is whether they can- 
not get this better in different institutions than together. 
It causes no end of trouble to attempt to keo]) a part of the 
student body under a different disciplinary reginu' from the 
rest. Does a boy get a chance for personal d(‘velo])merit in 
a, crowd of two thousand or five thousand — it will soon bo 
t(‘n thousand in some places - - otlnn- boys? Diere can be 
but one president ot a class, but oik* editor in cTii'f of the 
daily, but one chamjiion orator, but oik* sp(*(*di(*st sprinter, 
and but one slar ])itch(*r, howevi'r num(*rous tin* students. 
Consequently, the crowd on the bl(*acliers g(*ts bigger year 
by year. 

Segregated in college's of, say, two hundn'd to fivi* hundred, 
they would rc'ce'ive* more* individual attention and would be 
h'ss liabh* to b(* infecteid with the mol) spirit. Th(*y would 
be under tlu! instruction of m(*n who w(*re primarily teach(*rs 
by temj)eram(*nt and training, inst(*ad of mi’ii who n'garded 
students as thieves of their time and so hindran(*(*s to th(*ir 
advanc(*mt'nt. The* position of a jirofessor in a Junior col- 
lege would be one of more dignity and as much salary as if 
he were in a large* university, when; he would Ik; over- 
shadowed and n'garded as a failure Ix'cause he did not 
neglect the important work which Ik* is (*sp(*cially qualifi(;d 
to do in order to attempt what others can do better. Cach 
great university would have a dozen or so of affiliated Junior 
colleges in various parts of the* country, preferably outside 
the large cities, each with a faculty of about thirty and a 
library of about , ’10, 000, comp(*tent to prepare for one or 
more j)rofessional schools. These small colleges would 
have an o})portunity of trying new methods of education 
impossible under pn*S(*nt conditions, and they could adopt 
such restrictions and disciplim; as they thought best without 
being charged with narrowness or sectarianism. 

Whether this is the ultimate solution of the problem of 
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the undergraduate, or, if it is, whether the time has come 
for it, are questions that can only be decided by experiment, 
and for trying this (ixperiment no other university is so 
favoral)ly situated as Stanford. The State universities 
must wait upon the lugh schools. The other endowed 
universities woidd lose a large })art of their lawenue if they 
dropped tlui two lower classes. But Stanford, requiring no 

tuition, would save 
money by it. The 
high schools of Calb 
fornia an^ enterj)ris- 
ing and already look 
forward to adding 
a fifth and sixth 
year to their course. 
There are some re- 
ligious colleges of 
high sta,nding in the 
State, and their in- 
fluence would be ex- 
tended by such an 
arrangement. Then, 
too, the Stanford 
estate is large 
enough so that a model Junior college could be established 
upon it seven or eight miles away from the university, this 
being one way of overcoming the greatest difficulty noW in 
the way, the lack of adequate preparatory (Junior college) 
schools in California. 

At present President Jordan has against him faculty, 
trustees, and alumni, but presidents have been known to 
overcome such obstacles as these. In the interests of Ameri- 
can educatiomil progress it is to be hoped that ho will have 
an opportunity to carry out his plan, for such experimental 
evidence as we have is ambiguous. It was projected by 
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President Harper and abandoned, but I am not sure that this 
was due to any inherent defect in the plan. Johns Hopkins, 
which was started with sul^stantially this idea, arul for 
thirty years had only three ytairs of unchu-^raduate work, 
has lately been forced, in s(‘lf-preservatioii, to add a fourth 
or Freshman year. Plans for drawinj^ a clear divddin^ line 
in the middle of the collejjje course were tliorou^dily discussed 
in Columbia Univf'rsity six years a}4o,‘ but the (pu'stion was 
not considered purely on its merits b(*cause tlie su[2:^('stion 
that the bachelor’s decree be j^iviui at tin; end of the first 
two years introduced an uiiiu'cessary and exciting compli- 
cation into the discussion. Pr(‘sident Jordan calls attention 
to the fact that the decree of “Associates in Arts” is granted 
at this point in the University of Chicago, but he does not 
attempt to decide what would becomes of the liachelor’s 
degree in sucli a rearrangement; I presumes bee*ause he docs 
not care, judging b}^ what he has written on this subject : ^ — 

“The colle'ges ele^gree is an incident in scholarship, a chilelish toy, 
so far as the real function of buileling up rneai is cemeseTiiesel. Prizes, 
honors, hadge\s, and degrees, — all these have no ne'cessary place in 
the machinery of highcT education. If our universitie^s had grown 
up in response to thes ne'enls e)f the people, not in imitation of the 
colleges of England, we should ruwcT have been v('X(‘d by these 
things, and never felt any need of tlKun.” 

He would find more persons to agree with him now than 
at the time these words were written, for in the present re- 
organization of collegiate courses, in accordance with the 
demand for higher professional education, the traditional 
system of degrees is breaking down all along the line. 

Stanford is distinguished from other universities in that 
it does not want more students. It has all the women 
its charter allows it to have, five hundred, and it has nearly 
all the men it can do justice to with present funds and 

* See Columbia University Quarterly, March, 1903. 

^ “University Tendencies,” Pop. Sci. Mon., 63, p. 141. 
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equipment; tliat is, about a thousand. It is therefore in a 
unique position to dictate what students shall enjoy its 
advantap^es. It has a waiting list of women and will soon 
have a waiting list of men. It will then be able to pick 
out its students, like' colts for the Derby, years before they 
are qualific'd to enter and to watch their progress and 
tendencies in the ])reparat()ry school.^ 

Now that Stanford is practically full, [ cannot refrain 
from quoting what was said about it, when it was founded, 
by the New York M(til (ind PLrpres.Sj for it is (h'lightfully 
characteristic of the East(‘rn attitude toward Western 
education : ~ 

It is about as much needed as an asylum for decayed s('a cap- 
tains is n(H'd('(l in Switzerland. Thc^ professors for years will 
lecture in marble halls to empty benches.” 

Since the aim of the Stanford authorities is to g('t only the 
best quality of students, it is int(‘resting to sec; what kind 
of a system of seh^ction they are working out and applying. 
Wc may most conveniently compare its sifting proc(;ss with 
that of Princeton, for tlu'so two institutions are most nearly 
alike in being endowed, mainly collegiate and situated in 
the country not far from large cities. The}" are of nearly the 
same size and more concerned with getting better students 
than more of them. Princeton practically (excludes from 
the university: (1) persons who have not studied Latin; 

(2) who have not $150 in cash above living expenses; 

(3) who did not answmr a cewtain ])rop()rtion of questions on 
certain subjects on certain days; and (4) who do not belong 
to a particular race or sex. Stanford, with the same object 
in view, nanu'ly, the elimination of the unworthy, does not 
apply a single one of these restrictions — much more than 
half of its students would be cut out if they all were ap})lied ; 
but it has a very different set of rules of admission, 

^ For the advantages of such a waiting list to a university see Birdseye’s, 
“The Reorganization of our Colleges.” 
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which, if applied to Princeton, would materially reduce its 
attendance, I would not venture to say how much. The 
Stanford Committee on Admission is expected by the Aca- 

(h'lnic Council to 
excliuh', as far as 
l)ossible,thre(^ classes 
of ai)plicants : — 

(1) Persons of medi- 
ocre ability, who { 2 :ive 
no positive promise of 
becoming genuine stu- 
dents. 

(2) Persons of good 
ability, but not mature 
-or s<Tious-minded, and 
not lik('ly to make good 
university students. 

(8) Ih'rsons of 
doubtful character, or 
frivolous disposition, 
or whos(! inter(‘sts are 
!ik('ly to bo abs()r})ed 
by soei(‘ty, athletics, 
etc. 

(4) Persons who use 
intoxicating liquor. 

It is not desirable 
to decide d priori 
which of th(‘se is the 
b(‘tter way. The 
question of the 
proper methods of selection is so unsettled that it is a good 
thing to have these two tests of (|uite different methods 
running at the same time. There are also other institu- 
tions which do not believe in such .strict selection in either 
of those forms. President P]liot does not olqect to the 
presence of ^‘thc leisure class in the univ(‘rsity. Ihe State 
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universities are obliged to admit all comers who comply with 
certain minimum requirements, even tiiough it is well known 
in advance that they are “not likely to make good univer- 
sity students.” 

Having decided on the particular kind of students it 
wants, Stanford is now gradually working out its methods 
for finding them wherever they may be. It has ju’actically 
discarded the formal examination as an admission test. 
For the last two years only per cent of tlu^ matriculates 
have been admitted by examination. The wisdom of this 
is quite generally conceded, for comparatively few Anu'rican 
universities now rely entirely on admission examinations. 
I have heard insurance men say that their company would 
do better if it made out a policy for every man who 
passed the office window on the street during the da}^ than 
if it took only those passing the medical (examination, and 
I have heard university men make similar remarks about 
entrance examinations. vStanford from the first jibandoncd 
the attempt to dictate the course of the secondary school, 
and now regards its seventeen years of experience with this 
policy as having proved satisfactory. No particular sub- 
ject or correlation of subjects is required for entrance. Any 
high school course of four years is accepted, provided the 
work has been well done and includes the studies neces- 
sarily preparatory to the course which is to be taken in the 
university. This is another radical (a)ncession to the ten- 
dency of the times. It is a frank recognition of the right 
of the secondary schools to adopt their own methods of 
education, a right which they are beginning to claim all 
over the country and soon will be able to establish and 
enforce. 

Thirdly, Stanford is losing faith in the certificate system 
on which the State universities rely. It does not find that 
the diploma of an accredited high scho(d, even accompa- 
nied by a perfunctory recommendation from the principal, 
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insures the proper kind of intrants. The Admission Com- 
mittee is continually asking for fuller details of the life, 
work, intentions, and disposition of potential students. 
It may in time come to the j)oint of taking as much pains 
in searching out a good scholar and getting him into the 
uivversity as a fraternity does in discovering a congenial 
brother or the athletic manager a future fullback. 

The Admission Committee has not yet constructed the 
new machinery to replace that which it has sent to the scrap- 
heap, but it (^udently has a clear and somewhat original 
id(‘a and will eventually d(‘V(‘lop it in a practical form. 

But after the student is admitted to Stanford he is not, 
as in some of the Eastern universiti(‘s, foreordained and pre- 
destinated to be graduated. The most rigid part of the 
process of selection is yet l)efore him, a struggle* for existence 
presumably resulting in a survival of the fitt(*st. This is 
what is called l)y the students ‘dlie llunking-out system.’^ 
The Stanford ideal is the earnest, hardworking, and efficient 
student. The university has no use* fe)r the be)y who comes 
to enje)y a congenial club life, ne)r fe)r the girl who strolls 
up te) the campus at 12 dresseKi in her i)rettiest to take draw- 
ing. Delinquemt scholarship brings susj)ension at the end 
of the seme*ster. In thus ce)ntinually we*eding e)Ut its stu- 
dents Stanfe)rd resembles West Point, but on the other 
hand it resembleis Harvard in throwing upon the indivielual 
student the entire respe)nsibility fe)r attending to his daily 
duties. Stanford therefore attempts to combine character- 
istic features of ‘Hhe colleger of discipline and the college of 
freedom,^' as President Pritchett calls them. Theoretically, 
the combination is an ideal one ; practically, I am not sure 
that it works well. 

Since we human beings cannot acquire the impersonal 
imperturbability of Nature, we cannot altogether imitate 
her process of selection. We have to take into consideration 
those who are dropped and go home in disgrace or discour- 
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agcmont, their college career interrupted and perhaps aban- 
doned. And it is not at all certain that there is not some 
good material among those culls, some who might have l)een 
saved if they had a little more personal attention, perhaps 
a friendly word of warning at the right moment against 
idleness or dissipation. The new machinery of admission 
being, as 1 have said, not yet perfected, som(i students get 
in unprepared and are flunked out in spite of tlie hardest 
kind of work. The faculty at Stanford are not in as close 
touch with the students as they should be. An effort is 
now being made to rectify this fault of lack of personal 
attention by the appointment of an adviser to look after 
the first-year students. This will undoubtedly do good if 
he is the right sort of a man, but 1 think it would be still 
better if every memlxu* of the faculty would make tiimself 
the ‘^adviser’’ of a small group. 1 know some are doing this 
at Stanford, and 1 know, too, that their efforts are appre- 
ciated by their boys. 

We might afford to disregard the fates of the (lro{)pe(l ones 
if it were evident that the hunking-out process resulted on 
the whole in a superior class of students. 1 was not able to 
convince myself that it does. I am not at all sure that the 
students at Stanford are as a whole superior in earnestness 
and enthusiasm to the students at the State university. 
This, of course, is merely a personal impression and may 
be altogetlu'T wrong. It must be remembered, too, tJiat the 
University of California also is much more ruthless in 
fluiiking-out than most Eastern universities. But seclusion 
is traditionally supposed to be conducive to scholarly pur- 
suits, so the students as well as the faculty at Stanford 
would be cx})ected to be more studious than in the suburb 
of a great city, and one is naturally disap])ointed to find 
iio marked difTerence in their favor. There is about the 
same number of hard-working boys from the farms and 
small towns in each institution; but in the University of 
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California there arc besides some fifteen liundred from San 
Francisco and neighboring cities. Of course, among tlu'se 
are many good stiuhads, but as a whole the city (‘lenient 
is very much inferior in earnestnc'ss to the eh‘ment from 
outside. 

I n 1907 1908 the numlxTof students suspcMuh'd at Stanford 
for d(‘]in([uent scholarship was 282, the n'cord year in this 
respect. The comparison b(‘tween tlu' men and the women, 
and between the fraternity and nonfraternity studcuits, as 
shown by th(‘ following tabl(‘, is very instructive: — 



Toihl Nijmuek 

I’ku Cent ok Failukes 

M(‘ii 

1180 

18.3 

WoiiK^n 

552 

2.5 

Fraternity men 

323 

28.0 

Eiichia Hall (Nonfraternity men) . 

350 

12.5 

M(’n living in town 

308 

11.4 

Hororitv W'oinen 

125 

3.2 

Roble Hall (Nonsorority women) . 

112 

3.^^ 

Women living in town 

131 

1.5 


The ])ercentage of failure's among the students of both 
sexes living in the towns of Palo Alto and Mayfi(‘ld is less 
than among those living on th(‘ (‘anipus. The relations 
shown by th(‘se figures are, I think, repnvsentative of Amer- 
ican colleges elsewhere. I have not been a])le to get com- 
plete statistics, but I believe that the following rules will 
hold good generally and with comparatively few exceptions : — 

First, that there are fewer failures in scholarship among 
women than among men ; 

Second, that there are fewer failures in scholarship among 
nonfraternity than among fraternity men; 

Third, that students may be classed according to scholar- 
ship by residence as (1) highest, those living at home; 



(5) those living in other private housesS; (3) -those 

In college dormitories; (4) lowest, those living in fraternity i 

Rouses. 

If the tliird rule is true, it ought to be taken into considera- 
tion by those who are urging the extension of the dormitory 
and fraternity system to include almost all of the students. 

I have selected for the above table two groups of about 
the same size, the fraternity men living in the sixteen chapter 
houses on the campus, of whom 28 per cent were suspended 
last year, and the nonfraternity men living in Encina Hall, 
the college dormitory on the campus, of whom 12.5 per cent 
were suspended. Encina is a large and somewhat noisy 
building with long corridors, not divided into entries like 
the new dormitories of Pennsylvania and Princeton. The 
chapter houses on the other hand are more secluded and more 
comfortably fitted up. Yet it appears that a student who 
goes into a fraternity stands twice the chance of failure., 
That this state of affairs is not the accident of a single year 
is, shown by the accompanying diagram, giving the complete 



record of the percentage of men suspended for the last ten 
years. From this it appears that the delinquencies of fra- 
ternity men have always been greater than those of the mei?. 
of the university as a whole. In round numbers about half 
of the men who have been suspended belonged to fraternities^ 
|Jthough they have numbered only about a quarter of 




siudent body. The line of the nonfraternity 
'.^delinquencies would, of course, run considerably below the 
dotted line, and that of the feminine delinquents would 
hardly show on this scale. It would be well if every uni- 
versity would keep a (continuous record of the scholarship, 
delinquencies, and nonpolitical honors and triumphs of 
each individual fraternity or similar pjroup of stiuhmts, and 
publish it in this ^rapliical form. It would be much more 
interesting than the meteorological and S(usmographic 
records now kept, and might be equally useful in for(ct(illing 
storms and earthquakes. Sucli published reports would 
strengthen the hands of those who are working to reform 
the fraternities from the inside. As it is now, a new student 
has no opportunity to learn the character and tendencies 
of the different fraternities. The rushing process does not 
enlighten him, and lie is likely to join one quite uncongenial 
to his tastes and disadvantageous to his future. 

The fraternity mvu might properly be expected to stand 
higher than the outsiders in scholarship and achievements, 
for they are probably on the average superior in natural 
ability and are more apt to come from wealthy and cultured 
homes. The fraternities naturally pick their men more 
.for social qualities than anything else, so the brilliant and 
promising Freshmen are likely to be taken and the stupid 
and unprepossessing ones left. Many jiersons argue that 
the advantages of fraternity life more than compensate for 
the sacrifice of class-room work, but even they would hardly 
, hold that this sacrifice ought to be carried so far as to in- 
volve separation from the university, as in the cases we are 
considering. Among these advantages one that is rightly 
held to be important is the opportunity for entering the . 
i^ciety of the place. 

In this connection it is curious to observe that joining a 
“Sorority makes no such difference to a young woman as 
[. Joining a fraternity does to a young man. Comparing 'the 
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records of the wonu^ii living in the six sorority houses on the 
curnpus with tlie nonsorority women living in the college 
dormitory, Noble Hall, we see they are practically identical 
(four tc'iiths of a girl is a negligible quantity, surely). Yet 
the sororities, like the fraternities, are mucli more given to 
soci(‘ty than the Halls. One would think that the niimercius 
social functions with tlie pn'liminary and subsecpient con- 
versations incidimt thercdx) would distract feminiiu^ atten- 
tion from school work, but evidently they do not, at least not 
seriously (mough to alT(a*t the record. 

\VV are then driven to the conclusion that there is some- 
thing about frat(U‘nity life, I)ut td)sent from sorority life, 
that is antagonistic to scholarship and conducive to infrac- 
tions of disci])line. What this is, it would not ])e proper for 
me, not being a fratiumity man, to giuiss. But this conclu- 
sion is distinctly encouraging, for it shows that the difficulty 
is not inlnu'ent in cha])ter-house residence or in active par- 
ticipation in social and other college affairs. It can, therefore, 
be removed without interferenci^ with the fraternity system, 
and those who believe that the fraternities are irremediable 
and must })e abolished by the universities or the legislatures 
have not ])roved their case. That is, the sororities may 
save the fraternities. The feeling against secret societies in 
universities and high schools seems to me to have increased 
amazingly in the last few y('ars all over the country, but it is 
not likely to injure them, for a movement has grown up in- 
side the f rater n it i('s for the purpose of removing whatever 
rational ground there may be for objecting to them. The 
irrational prejudice against them is, of course, irremovable. 

The ])roblem of harmonizing predestination and free 
will, which absorbed the attention of medieval school men, is 
not so much discussed by the school men of to-day as the 
similar problem, more j^ractical but almost as interminable, 
of how to secure continuity of study without infringing on 
individual liberty. Stanford has a different solution from 
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any of the three universities we have previously considered, 
the major subj(‘ct systemd According to this system the 
student at entrance selects a departimait in winch he is to 
carry at least one study for tlu' four y{‘ars ; llu' rest of his 
work, two thirds or more of the total, is frec'ly ('lected from 
term to term, subject to the approval of the head of the 
major departimmt. This sclnmie, lik(‘ the otlu'rs, looks 
very pretty on papen*, but works out in some curious ways 
in ])ractic(‘. Th(‘ s(nd('nt is practically at the nu'rey of his 
major prob^ssor, and if h(‘ happens to Ix' ambitions to build 
up his department , or narrow or pn'jndiced in his (‘durational 
views, the student sutlers. If tJie (h'partnKuit is j)opulous, 
tln^ head prolessor has no time on r('};'istration days to look 
into the lavds of the individual, and so si};-ns cards as (*xpe- 
ditiously as a Harvard adviser. The subordinat(' ])rofessors 
and instructors of a department, arc* depc'iident for their 
students on the disposition of its h(*ad ])rof(\ssor. Headers 
who are acquaintc'd with faculty tcunjx'raments will see 
without explanation that this may cause* difficultic's. There 
are the usual epu'stions as to the separation or combination of 
departments, such as wln^tluT those* who t(*ach hy^dene or 
drawiufj; are entilleal to ^dve major course's. Seune! major 
predessors ^iv^e their stu(l(*nts comple'te* frec'dom of election, 
others practically pre*serib(‘ all thc'ir work. In the liudif- 
ferentiateal college the major syst(*m appears to work satis- 
factorily on the whole, but in the* ])rof(*ssional courses of 
law, medicine, and edvil, me'chanical, and minin^z: en^^ineerin<^ 
it breaks down entirely, and 1 se'e no reason wdiy the attempt 
should be made to include these lU'cessarily prescribeal 
courses for the sake of pure'ly formal consistency, h^or 
example, the now course in mining engineering^ re'epure'S 
seventeen hours’ work a week f()r live* years, besidi's summer 

^ For (lisciissioii of its workings in comparison with its riveils the fixed- 
group system, the group-elective system, and the free-elective* system, see 
the Third Annual Report, pp. 71-89. 
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Senator Stanford’s educational ideals were fair and broad- 
minded in this respect as in others : — 

have' f)rovided in the articles of endowment that the edu- 
cation of the sexes shall be equal — deeming it of especial impor- 
tance that those who are to be the mothers of a future generation 
shall bo fitted to mold and direct the infant mind at its most critical 
period.” 

And again: — 

“Wo deem it of the first importance that the education of both 
sexes shall be eiiiially full and complete, varied only as nature 
dictates. TIk' rights of one sex, political or otlu'rwise, are the .same 
as those of th(' other sex, and tliis eiiuality of rights ought to be 
fully recognized.” 

In the hurry of the opening the university authorities 
took pains to have Koble Hall occupied on the same day 
as Encina Hall, although it was still unplastered, so that 
the girls (^ould never be called ‘‘interlojiers/’ as they are 
yet at Cornell. 

An unfortunate departure from the principles of the 
founder was made after his death by Mrs. Stanford in arbi- 
trarily fixing the number of the women students at 500. 
If it were thought necessary to place any restriction on the 
number of women, it would have been better to have made 
it a sliding scale proportionate to the population of the State 
or to the total number of the students. Still, so long as 
the total number of students is, in accordance with Mrs. 
Stanford’s wish, kept to about 1500 or 2000, it makes no 
particular difference. One curious effect of this restriction, 
which perhaps was not anticipated, but which, as we have 
seen, is already becoming apparent, is that the severer 
entrance requirements imposed upon women tend to raise 
the average scholarship of the women above that of the men, 
which suffers by comparison. Some time along in the next 
generation, when 500 of the brightest and most earnest 
women of California are competing with 3000 or 4000 men 
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lot more ordinary character, there will be sandlotters at 
Stanford howling for an exclusion act. 

At present, however, no such feeling is conspicuous, and 
the relations l)etwecn the sexes seemed to me quite whole- 
some and normal. The boys who are in the period of adoles- 
cent aversion or completely absorbed in their work have 
nothing to disturb their peact^ of mind, and those who incline 
to some social intercourse, find opportunities in formal 
calls and balls as well as in walks through the beautiful 
grounds and picnics on the hills. Thes(‘ two classes of mas- 
culine students are called respectively “roiigh-iu'cks^^ and 
‘'quceners.^’ With that fluidity of language characteristic 
of campus life, these nouns are turned into verbs, as in 
did too much queening last year, so I’m going to rough-neck 
it for a while.” As a contribution to the science of college 
slang I may mention that what is called ‘‘qiuaming” in the 
California universities, that is, the seeking of feminine 
society, used to be called ^‘buzzing” in Kansas twenty years 
ago, and goes by the name of ‘‘fussing” in the Middle West 
universities at present. 

The sororities at Stanford have a pan-IIellenic agreement 
to postpone inviting new girls to join for a month after the 
opening of the year. On “Bidding Day,” which terminates 
this rushing season, the invitations are sent out, and as the 
new girls come out of the classrooms at noon and walk 
toward the Jtow there is great curiosity to see wliich chapter 
house they will enter, and this interest is not confined to their 
own sex. I happened to be the guest at several fraternity 
tables when the rushing was at its height and found their 
interest in the contest took the usual collegiate form. “Ten 
to one that Miss Brown makes Pi Beta Phi.” No takers, 
evidently a foregone conclusion. “Who has money to put^ 
up on the big Smith girl ?” “Even, Kappa Kappa Gamma 
against the field.” “Done!” The betting, as ordinarUy^ 
the case^ seemed to be baaed on the supposed possession : 
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privato tips. Soiik' younj^ hidies to whom I was talking 
about it aft(‘rwar(l ('xpressc'd to me their higfi indignation at 
the practice, “as tiiough we wen' horses, but 1 dare say — 
at this dist;nic(' • that tluw were not rpiite so d('(‘p]y dis- 
])Ieas(Ml b\ 1h(‘ int(‘rest tak(‘n in tln'in as their words im})lied. 

Th(' first stiuh'nf.s of Stanford, who, by tlu^ way, were an 
unusually bright lot of young })eople, realizc'd that tlu' uni- 
versity was short on history by oik' or two hundred years, 
so th(‘v s(‘t th{'mselv('s to inventing student customs and 
rnanufacturijig traditions, d'heir successors have' ke])t up 
this trndition, <Mnd hav(‘ showji sonu'thing of tin* ent(‘r[)risc 
and resourc('fulness which tin' world ('Xjx'cts of Cniiforiiiaiis. 
The Stmh'nt Affairs (Commit 1(‘(‘ found it necessary to ins(*rt 
a formal aiinouncc'nu'nt in tln^ last, annual rc'port to the 
effect that a singh' n'petition of a, procc'caling does not estab- 
lish a student custom In'inadorward unalt(‘rabl(' fon'vc'r. 

The sombrc'ro and corduroys affected by tlu' Scuiior men 
are pictur('S(iue, conv(‘ni<‘nt., a,nd indigc'nous, which is more 
than can bi' said of the gown and mortar board. Tlu' luaid- 
gcar of th(‘ Juniors, tlu' Jdug-rglies, shows an intc'H'sting 
develoj)m(mt frofii tin' nu'n'ly g?’ot(‘S(jU(' to tin' artistic and 
significant, reminding one of the evolution of imagery in 
primitive' religions. I have' heard that the smashed-hat 
custom came' e)riginally from the University e)f l^e'yelen. 
At any rate it is e*ommon nnel })ee;uliar to the California 
universities, but at Stanfe)rel it is mutating. Ye'ar by year 
the stiff white' hats are more' e'laborate'ly painte'el in cedors 
acc'oreling to the' taste e)r, in the' abse'iie'e e)f taste, the ca[)ricc 
of the we'are'r; sonu'time'S bece)ming ve'ritabh' totem ])()le'S, 
epite)mizing in .symbol anel legenel his entire ae'adeniic career, 
his fraternity, his athletic and scholastic trium])hs, his 
aelventurexs, and his ambitions. 1 liope that the Stanford 
Museum is not neglecting to acquire some s})ecimcns, for 
they will be' useful material for the anthropologist as well 
as for the college historian of the future. 
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l^orliaps it was because T was looking for it, hut it seemed 
to me that I detected more of literary and artistic originality, 
or at least of ambition, in the California universities than 
elsewhere. It shows itself in tlu'ir parade's, their dramatics, 
and their annuals and magazine's. C^'rtain mimbe'rs e)f the 
Stanford Sevyann/, tlie lite'rai'}' me)nthly, anel tlie^ (Uiaparral, 
the “je)sh” magazines, have a typographical effect ive'iie'ss 
which elistinguislu's the'Ui from the re'st e)f my ])ih' e)f stude'iit 
l)u])licati()iis. As is natural, the'se' journals hava' at time's 
bea'ii more' e'lite'rprising than judicious. The' Srquoia, feu* 
example', in starting last y<'ar its se'rie's e)f article's e)n ^AVhat 
is the Matter with Stanford,” taking uj) e'ach eh'partinent 
in turn and e\'])osijig its de'ticie'iicie'S, is e'ntith'el to the cre'dit 
for ge) 0 (l inte'iitions which is always granteal to a muck- 
raking magazine, but it cannot be said that its i)e)licy prove'd 
advantageous to the iinive'rsity e)r to the academic care'er 
of its eelite)rs. 

Still the' (h'sire fe)r new things, whe'ther it take tlie form of 
(?X])erimenting with flying machine's, nove'l elramatic e'ffe'ct.s, 
e)r strange philosophies, is one' e)f the* me)st ence)uraging signs 
in youth, and alte)gethe'r toe) little* sce)pe* fe)r it is allowe'el 
in our eHlucatie)nal system. h\)r that re'ase)n 1 was pleaseel 
to find ame)ng my ne*ighbe)rs in Ene'ina Hall a little^ greeu]) 
whe) were eliscussing the‘e)se)phy anel se)cialism e)n alte'rnate 
Sunelay evenings, ele've)te'es e)f Maelame Blavatsky one week 
and ejf Karl ^larx the next, anel striving te) finel a suitable 
literary me*eliuni fe)r this re*markable* e*e)mbinatie)n. 

The stude*nts e)f California take naturally te) e)uteloe)r spec- 
tacles, to ])araele'S anel page'anis. Why slie)ulel ne)t this 
temdency be ence)urage'el anel eh'Ve'leepe'el, inste'ael e)f being 
allowtKl te) run wilel anel make trouble*? Ceeulel ne)t the artis- 
tic instinct be combined with the athledic im[)ulse‘, as once 
it was in (h'eece? Why ne*ed e)ur spe)rt be be)th brutal and 
ugly? Why should Stanforel stuelents imitate the games 
of a remote anel foggy isle? Could they not invent a novel 
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form of {ithlclic contest which would be worth coming 
across the continent to sec? 

The demolition of their groat gymmisiiim at the moment 
of its completion gives tliem a chance to try. I climbed up 
one afternoon to the top of a pile of sculj^tured rocks, a 
heap of broken caintals and lintels, of heads, limbs, and tor- 
sos, looking like a Jhibylonian ruin. From this vantage 
point I could imagim' a s})ectacle such as 1 had never seen, 
a whole school at open-air play, not forced gymnastics, but 
spontaneous movement for th(‘ joy of movement, not drilled 
to nu'chanical mancMivers, but trained to voluntary co- 
operation. The sunny plain, the lake, the woods, and the 
hillsides seemed alive with peoj)I(', old and young, youths 
and maidens, each grouj) with its appropriate ])art to play, 
each ])(‘?‘son with all his faculties engaged. It scanned half 
a pageant and half a game, spectacular and yed com})etitivc. 
It was on a California scah‘, in tune with the big trees, 
approjjriate to Palo Alto and possible nowliere else, on 
an athletic field of 9000 acies, miles of rough running, 
mass plays in three dimensions up and dowii the steep hill- 
sides. Ajid there was music of many instruments, timed to 
the play, and inspiring the players, and from the scattered 
groups of those who were for the moment idle came a sort 
of rhythmic chanting, ap])ar(‘ntly a musical development 
of the old drilled rooting. These choruses, while waiting 
their turn to come into the active game again, sang songs, 
Stanford songs, outdoor music of a new form, answering 
each other, challenging from oj)posing liillsides. I could 
not follow the game, not knowing the rules, but I could see 
that it brought into use evc'ry muscle and gave scope at 
unexpected moments to the most diverse individual talents. 
The young men were utilizing all their strength and endur- 
ance, while the young women were mat her their competitors 
nor imitators, but ))layed a part of tlnnr own, calling more 
for agility and finesse. The men were not dressed in the 
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ugly or ridiculous costume we associate with athletics, but 
artistically and aj^propriately, evidently with some individ- 
ual freedom which found expression in th(^ fanciful and the 
fantastic. The girls ran like the Winged Victory, free- 
limi)ed and free-bodied, their rob(\s liiittering bc'hind them 
seeming to hasten rather than to imp(‘d(‘ their flight. Theirs 
was not the dull uniform of the gymnasium, but bright and 
varied as the flowers and haaves. They were mostly bare- 
headed, with streaming hair, and I noticed they did not 
stop every h'.w minute's, as they do in basket ball, to pie^k 
up shed ci'lluloid. There was in the game an eh'im'iit of 
pursuit and ca,pture, reminding nu' dimly of sonm tribal 
custom, a suggestion of symbolism which gave a deeper 
meaning and undefine'd inten'st to the play. The maidens 
played the pai't they ])lay in lih', the tri|)le rbh' of spectators, 
})articipants, and prize's. Ne)n(! but the' brave' dt'serve the 
fair I saw exeanplifie'd as in a te)urne'y or fe)lk game. 

I turiK'd my kodak at the sceme aiid pn'ssenl the button. 
I realized that it was imaginary drama e*onjure'd up by the 
stage setting, yet I remembeax'd re'ading an article ' that 
Dr. Jordan wrote, not many yeai’s ago, but when he was very 
much younger than he is now. It ])urported to be an ac- 
count of a seance of the Astral Camera Club of Alcalde on 
April 1, at which a phote)graphi(‘ plate hael been placeal in 
the center of the circle and each memb(‘r fixx'd his mind 
upon it and thought of a cat. The ('Xperiment was suc- 
cessful in demonstrating the infliK'iice of mind over matter, 
but the n'sulting photograph was V('ry confusc'd, owing to 
the fact that each person had thought of a di If ('rent kind of 
a cat or of one in a different position. The article excited 
a great deal of discussion at the time, and 1 presume Dr. 
Jordan is still explaining it to anxious correspondents whose 
intelligence he had overestimated. But my imagination 
was apparently not strong enough to reduce the silver 
^ “The Synip.'^ychograph,'' Pop. ScL Mon., 49, p. 597. 
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bromide on this film or else the effect was counteracted by a 
plunge into reality. For as I climbed down from the ruins I 
went into the surrounding woods and came out at a large 
wooden grand stand on which a crowd of idle studimts were 
sitting with their elbows on their knees, watching fiftc'en men 
going through some nn^chanical exercises. Their costumes 
were, to say the least, not esthetically gratifying, and all 
they did was to form in line, and then at a word of command 
rush forward and fall down in the dirt on top of a football, 
this over and over again, so spending all the afternoon ^‘play 
period.’' And I knew that somewhere around the neigh- 
borhood, behind some hedge, was a group of young women, 
solemnly engaged in a similar absurd occupation, conscien- 
tiously working at manly sports in an unnifinly way. I 
think it was the feeling of despair and ske})ticism of any 
improvement in athletics, induced by this, which fogged the 
films in my camera, so 1 cannot ])resent as dcTinite a plan 
of reform as 1 should like, for how can a man develop a faint 
mental impression in the light of common day? 

Young as Stanford Universit}^ is, it has had a stormy and 
exciting career. A glance at the curve of attendance will 
show something of its ups and downs, quite unlike the level 
or smooth upward slant of other universities. It has no 
sooner got out of one difficulty than it got into another. 
It has been four times shaken to its foundations, by a finan- 
cial, a political, a geological, and a moral earthquake. 
In the first it seemed likely to lose its money ; in the second 
its faculty; in the third its buildings; and in the fourth its 
students. Since it has succe^ssfully weathered all these 
catastrophes, its future is assured, for what other arrows 
can its evil genius have in his quiver? 

The first shock came in 1S93, at the death of Senator 
Stanford, only two years after the university was opened, 
when the United States Government laid claim to the Stan- 
ford estate. From being the richest university in the world 
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it was like to become the poorest. For a time it looked as if 
there would not be enough left of the estate to pay debts 
on account of tlie panic of that year. But by Mrs. Stanford’s 
efforts the case was pushed through the courts to a final deci- 
sion with unusual rapidity. The United States Circuit 
Court in June, 1895, the Circuit Court of Aj)peals in October 
of the same year, and the United States Supreme Court, 
March 2, 189(), all decided in favor of the university. But 
for six years the funds of the university were tied up, and 
it was only by real personal sacrifices on the part of Mrs. 
Stanford that it was ke])t from closing its doors. She did 
what Queen Isabella only offered to do, she sold her jewels, 
and whatever else could be converted into rea<ly money, and 
cut down her own household expenses to pay the salaries 
of the professors. Most of them stood stoutly by their posts, 
although no assurance could be given them of another 
term’s tenure, and they had to buy their own books and ap- 
paratus. Even wlion they were asked, ‘Mlow much money 
do you have to have the first of tlie month to settle your 
grocery bill ? ” they did not lose courage. Distressing as were 
these times, yet there are those who look back upon them as 
Stanford’s hap]uest period. For there was a feeling of 
solidarity and loyalty that has somehow since been lost. 
President, faculty, and students weie brought closer together 
in mutual cooperation and unselfish sympathy than they 
are now in a time of ease and prosperity. Tliey had been 
summoned from all parts of the country to the Stanford stock 
farm by a wave of the golden wand, and they had no com- 
mon heritage of traditions, no community of sentiment, no 
attachment to the university, but these developed under the 
stress of this j)eriod. A feeling of real gratitude and affec- 
tion toward Mrs. Stanford sprang up when faculty and stu- 
dents came to realize that the founding of the university 
was no millionaire’s caprice, but a sincere and lofty purpose. 

The second shock to Stanford was the Ross affair in 1900. 
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It is not necessary for me to enter into the discussion of 
the rights of this historic case, hut only to consider its 
effect on tlie university. Tlie pu})licati()n by Mrs. Stanford 
in lier addnvss of April 25, 190:1, on ‘‘The Ihglit of Free 
Speech,’^ ‘ of much of the correspondence between herself 
and Ihesid(‘nt Jordan makes suflicieiitly plain lu'r motives 
for urj^dnii; the dismissal of Professor Koss. All would agree 
with lu'r in holding that a university should b(i kept free 
from partisanship and sectarianism, and that professors 
should not tak(‘ too active a part in [)oliti(!s, but it is (wident 
from h(‘r (hdeiise that her views of the safe and proper 
limits of prof('ssorial activity are much too narrow to be 
imposed upon a great university without seriously hamper- 
ing its power and usefulmvss in the world. She gives the 
reasons which led her to b(‘lieve that Professor lioss was 
too indiscreet and partisan to be a ])roper man for the place 
he held, in which o] union President Jordan came reluctantly 
to concur. The publication of his free silver pamphlet four 
years before had offended her sense of ])ropriotv, and she 
lost all patience with him wluui she read in the San Fran- 
cisco Call that he had deliv('red a speech at an anti-Japanese 
mass meeting, in which he said: — 

‘‘And should th(‘ worst come to the worst, it would be better for 
us if we were to turn our guns upon ev'^ery vessel bringing Japanese 
to our shores rather than to permit them to land." 

The dismissal did not injure the reputation of Professor 
Ross, but it did injure the reputation of the univ^ersity. lie 
was immc^diately taken into the University of Nebraska 
and is now at the University of Wisconsin. Professor 
Howard, who left at the same time on his account, went 
to the University of Chicago and later to Nebraska. But 

' Trustees’ Series No. 6. For the pros and cons at the outbreak of the 
controversy sec articles by C. F. buininis and E. 1. Adams and the report 
of the investigating committee of American economists, The Indepen- 
dent, Vol. 53, pp. 313, 508, 549, 1431. 
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I find that there still lingers in the minds of university 
people generally a certain sus])icion against Stanford, a 
suspicion I Ix'lieve to be unjust, as 1 see no reason for think- 
ing that freedom of spca'ch is unduly n'strictc'd. Certainly 
Professor Vebh'ii, who has reccnilly gone there from the 
University of Chicago, says things (piite as shocking to con- 
servativ(^ sensibilities as JVofessor Ross ever did, though 
on account of the cryptic language in which they an' (‘oiiched 
they are not likely to be circulated in a cam})aign pamphlet 
with cartoons. 

The third earthquake, tin' literal one, occurred on April bS, 
1906. The visitor at Stanford will have this date im])r('ssed 
upon his mind, for punctually at 5: 13 a.m. on tlu' anniver- 
sary he will be wak('d by the sound of gongs and bells and 
will be forc(‘d to join the parade in such clothing as he is 
able to g('t on before Ids door is broken in. Por this also 
established a ‘‘student custom.’’ T’he Portola fault, the 
shipping of which caused the earthquake', lic'S about five' ndles 
westward of the university. The library ne'arly com])l('tod, 
which was to be one of the finest buildings of its kind in the 
world, was demiolished, (except for the' great dome' on its 
steel sup])()rts, and the gymnasium just fiidslu'd was also a 
complete wre'ck. Poth these buildings were of the geiu'ral 
type familiar to us in State capitols. The (‘artlupiake also 
showed its strong ])rejudice against architectural inhar- 
monics by knocking down the triumphal arch and tearing 
off the flying buttresses and spire from the Memorial Church, 
while leaving intact the arcaded quadrangles in the Spanish 
mission style. In the selection of which statuary should be 
taken and which left the earthquake showed a less discrim- 
inating taste. All together Stanford lost about $2,500,000 
by the earthquake, a loss which would have put some first- 
class universities out of commission. As it is Stanford is 
still seriously hampered, for only $150,000 out of its entire 
income can be used for university purposes until the build- 
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ings are restored. The outside world, hearing the total 
endowment of Stanford University, estimated at $30,000,000, 
wonders why mon^ is not aeeomplished with such a sum. 
The (‘ffect of the unpn'cedented g(m(‘rosity of the; Stanfords 
toward education is very seriously impainMl by the manner 
in which it is administered. Among both students and 
faculty, recipients of this bounty, gratitude is obscured by 
a b'cling of irritation against what seems to tluun ])ettincss 
and injustice' that cannot be entirely concealed even from 
a stranger. Ihuiis and restrictions on campus houses are 
building up the outside towns. The dining room in Encina 
Hall is abandoned, and th(‘ students in charges of Stanford 
Inn have to cut down board to its lowest limit in order to 
come out even. As a consequence many of the students 
prefer to walk long distances to get their meals outside. 
This division of the faculty and student body into two 
groups residing apart impairs tlu^ unity of campus life, which 
is one of the chief advantage's of a small university. Con- 
sidering that no otlu'r endejwed univ(u*sity give's so much for 
nothing, I think this feeling must be elue to a lack e)f appre- 
ciation e)f the financial difTicultie'S e)f the institution. If 
so, it could be easily re'inoved by a ix)licy e)f greater publicity 
on the part of the trust('e\s. The charter requires an annual 
financial report to be maele te) the ge)vernor, but none has 
ever been publisluid. I may cite the example of Prince- 
ton, which, though not responsible to the public in any 
way, has for the last few years given out full details of its 
investments, income, and expenditures. 

The fourth earthquake occurred a year ago. It stirred 
up a good deal of dust, but it was merely a case of moral 
house cleaning, such as many another university needs as 
much and docs not seem likely to get. Stanford had had 
the misfortune to be uniformly succesvsful in intercollegiate 
contests, and this attracted a class of young men more 
interested in athletics and other amusements than in work, 
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not at all the Stanford type of student. “Beer-busts’^ 
became the custom, a student saloon was established in 
Menlo Park, and scenes of dissipation and vulgarity dis- 
graced the campus. The students themselves said that 
something must be done about it, but when the Committee 
on Student Affairs attempted to do something, they took 
offense. Various demonstrations of revolt took place, and 
a general strike was threatened. The final result was the 
suspension of forty-one students and the penalizing of 157 
more by adding five or ten unit hours to their requirements 
for graduation. It is not necessary for me to give further 
details ; the sooner the affair is forgotten the better, except 
for its lesson, which is the danger of the mob spirit. By 
yielding to this a large number of decent and well-meaning 
students were led to rebel against the university authorities 
in defense of a vice for which they had no sympathy. The 
students of Stanford have acquired the esprit de corps of 
Yale and Princeton, but they have not learned the proper 
use of it as well as have the students of those universities. 
They resent being governed, but are not willing to govern 
themselves. For example, they declined to accept the 
responsibility of the honor system of examinations in which 
Princeton glories ; they “did not want to spy on each other,” 
etc. The new regime involves nothing more tyrannical than 
the prohibition of liquor in fraternity houses and dormitories, 
a rule common to most universities. Its beneficial results 
are shown on the chart in the falling off of delinquencies 
in the last half year. The two elevations in the curve at 
1903-1904 and 1907-1908 coincide with periods of marked 
conviviality on the campus. In talking with the students 
I found that about all they had to complain of was injus- 
tices in the distribution of the penalties, inevitable in such 
wholesale punishment, and lack of tact on the part of the 
president. Tact is undeniably a handy thing for a president 
to have, but there are other qualities quite as rare and no 
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less estimable, such as a disposition to say out loud just what 
he thinks about anythin^^. 

I had expected on visitinp^ Stanford to find some matter 
for amuseuKmt in the forms in which })arental sentiment is 
there (li8j)]aye(l. Tliis seems to be the custom of those who 
write up Stanford.’’ But somehow I did not feel in the 
mood for it. I could not help thinking of Mr. Stanford’s 
night of grief, and of its dawn, when the inspiration came 
to him that made him cry out: “Tfie children of California 
shall be rny children.” T was impressed, not only by the 
foresight, good sense, and determination with which he 
carried out his aim, but also by the loving persistency with 
which Mrs. Stanford carried out hers, that of entwining 
the thought of her lost boy inextricably in the university, 
so that it should be a real memorial, so that he should not be 
deprived of his inheritance by death — for the university 
would be his forever. The time is not far distant when the 
personal relics in the museum, the family group in bronze, 
the hearts sculptured in the capitals, the awkward name 
fastened u[)on the university, and all the rest of it, will 
be the source of inspiration and pride to the students of 
Stanford. For Leland Stanford, Jr., will be the genius of 
the place, and the fourteen-year-old boy, like the spirit of 
immortal youth, will lead generation after generation 
through the university that he could not enter. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


W PIEN Dean Berkeley, disgusted at an age and clime 
barren of every glorious theme, set out for the new 
world to found the university which should inaugurate the 
Golden Age, he had fixed upon Bermuda as its site, appar- 
ently because its sunshine, beauty, and tropical luxuriance 
attracted his imagination. Finding his dream, for which 
he had sacrificed his fortune, was impracticable, he did 
the next best thing, which, as often happens, proved to be* 
very much better. He helped along other colleges. He had 
much to do with the founding of Columbia and the Univer-! 
sity of Pennsylvania, but Yale was his favorite. To it he 
gave his library and his land, and the roll of the Berkeleyai?' 
scholarshi}) at Yale bears the names of twelve college presi-;^ 
dents. 

As the course of empire took its way westward it bore, 
with it Berkeley's influence, and, what is unusual, his name# 


On the hills overlooking the Golden Gate, where climate: 
and scenery are very like those he had desired for his utopia® 
university, the College of California w^as founded by.Y^I 
men whose ideals he had helped to form and who hoped th||i 
here his prophecy would find its nearest fulfillment. , , 
Great individuals are apt to be the offspring of mik^P 
parentage. So are great institutions. The University 
California derives its origin from the union of a New EnglajilS 
classical religious college and a Morrill Act school of '^1^3 
culture and mechanic arts. It takes after both sidj^lM|| 
the house, according to Galton^s law. This combinai^^™ 
^qualities that are quite diverse and even antagonistiilf^^H 
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ihd institution a unique attractiveness. I know of no other 
university which cultivates both mechanics and metaphysics 
with such equal success, or which looks so far into space, and, 
at the same time, comes so close to the lives of the people ; 
or which excavates the tombs of the Pharaolis and Incas 
while it is inventing new plants for the agriculture of the 
future. 

It must not be assumed that this happy marriage of dis- 
similar colleges was effected without trouble. Quarrels 
were so violent in the early years of the union that the 
friends of both parties urged a divorce, and if it had not been 
for the legal impediments, it would have been accomplished. 
Those who are interested in the history of the strife, which 
indeed is not uninstructive, may find abundant material 
in the reports of legislative investigation committees, and 
the crossfire of pamphlets, petitions, and speeches. Some 
hint of it may be derived from reading an editorial in the 
Atlantic Monthly for July, 1874, which deplores the 

**bbld effort made openly and persistently by farmers^ granges . . . 
that blacksmithing and carpentry as well as plowing should be 
taught.'^ Fortunately the danger has been averted.^' 

“Many persons wonder why the friends of the University of 
California prefer State aid plus State interference rather than 
private generosity minus State interference.’^ 

The University of California chose the better part, that is, 
both. In accepting State aid it has not forfeited private 
generosity, and, on the whole, it has not suffered more from 
State interference than rival institutions have from patron- 
istic interference. Fortunatel}^, the danger referred to 
: was not averted. I wish that the writer of the Atlantic 
editorial could have been with me when I went through the 
: iiew granite palace constructed by private generosity at a 
.ioat of $800,000, the Hearst Memorial Mining Building, 
in it a room filled with models of timbering and 
lather with forges and anvils. mining engineer would 
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lose the respect of his men/’ said Professor Christy to me, 
“if he could not sharpen and temper a drill as well as any 
of them.” That reminded me of another sip^nificant remark 
coniin}^ from the University of California. In the early 
days of af^o-iciiltiiral research, which were not many years 
a^m either, Professor Hillard was under fire in some conven- 
tion hecaiuse he advocated tlie usefulness of soil analysis 
which lu5 was one of the first to employ. “Why,” exclaimed 
one of his critics, “a farmer can pick up a lump of earth and 
by squeezing it and smelling of it tell more about what it 
will ^row than an ai^ricultural chemist can find out with 
his test tubes.” “Possibly,” retorted Professor ililgard, 
“but is a man entitled to be called an (iffricultiiral chemist 
if he cannot tell at least as much about a lump of earth by 
squeezing!: and sm<;llin^ as any farmer can?” 

In bS77, ten yiairs before the Hatch Act had established 
experiment stations in all the other States, Professor Hil- 
lard reported the Ix'^innin^^ of the scientific devi^lopmeiit 
of the aKHtHiltural resourees of California. If the millions 
that the Covernment has paid out for such investi{>:ations 
had all been as wisely sjieiit as his first ajipropriatiori of 
$250, the United States would have been many times richer 
than it is. All of the important lines of work that have been 
developinl since arc rejiresented in this report of nearly a 
generation ago, lectures, institutes, correspondence, experi- 
mental farms, seed introduction, and analysis of water, 
fertilizers, alkali, and soils, the last including a feature whose 
value the world was slow to recognize, the physical analysis 
according to the size of the soil particles. In 1908 the 
agricultural department published 70,000,000 pages of litera- 
ture for the instruction of the farmers of the State and wrote 
15,000 personal letters in answer to their inquiries. 

Looking back on the fight of forty years ago, we can see 
that both parties were right in their fundamental conten- 
tions, and we can rejoice that both have succeeded in real- 
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izing their aims, with a completeness that they could not 
anticipate, in the present University of California. Tlie 
classical party had reason to charge the grangers with being 
prejudiced against literary studies and narrow in their ideas 
of education. On the otlier liand, the grangers w('ro riglit 
in insisting that the State ought to provide a difh'rent kind 
of training from eitlier the old-fasliioiKnl colIeg(‘ or the sort 
of agricultural college which had been conc(‘ded to them. 
They refused to be satisfied witli an agricultural education 
which took agriculturists and turned them into teachers 
and lawyers and chu’ks, wliich low(‘red the standing of the 
occupation it was intended to eh^vatc' by continually draw- 
ing the brightest boys from the fartns and pre])aring them 
for the city. 

An indignant member of the Board of Regents in a hearing 
before an investigating committee' of the Legislature' at that 
time demandeel of his agrie'ultural oppe)nents : “Do you wish 
us to teach your sons to ple>w and harre)V/, te) pe'g slie)es, or 
set up steam engines?^’ 

This has been answered, as rhete)rical questions are apt 
to be, in a way unanticipated by the e]uerist. I elo not find 
any Professor of She)e-pe'gging in the faculty list, the)ugh 
possibly that subject is taught in the afhliateel Wilmereling 
School of Industrial Arts, but the students not only sot up 
steam engines, but design ariel make the'in, anei a 75()-acro 
farm has recently been purchased at Davis in order to give 
them a chance to plow and harrow. 

One of the complaints brought by the grangers before the 
Legislature in the seventies was that to tlu' graduates of the 
classical course were given big j)archment diplomas with 
lots of signatures, while the graduates of the agricultural 
course got smaller ones of mere paper with only three names 
on them. Surely the farmer boys, if any one, were entitled 
to real sheepskin and to impose upon them a sulphated sur- 
rogate was something of an imposition. In 1881 President 
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W. T. Reid, in his inaugural address, declared his intention 
of establishing a greater equality: — 

“I would S{‘e all the undergraduate departments of the univer- 
sity raised to tiu* dignity and importance heretofore accorded to the 
classical coiirs(5 alone, by requiring in all, as nearly as possible, a 
like amount of hard, painstaking work.” 

The effect of tins })olicy is shown in the curve and table on 
another page by the rapid increase in the number of students 
taking the agricultural and other technical courses of four 
or five years. What cannot be shown is that these students 
have the same earnestness, amliition, and pride in their 
work as those preparing for the three historic ])rofessions. 

So much for the junior partner of the firm, the Morrill 
Act coll(^g(^ of agriculture and nuH-hanic arts. How about 
the senior ])artncr, the College of California, whose prestige 
and property were generously, though with many mis- 
givings, turned over to the State in LShO. Rearful, and not 
without reasons, lest the Colh'ge th(‘y had labonnl so hard to 
create should be swamped in a polytechnic institution of 
low grade, the authorities of the (k)lh‘ge had it stipulated in 
the charter that their classical course should be taken over 
and maintained unbroken as the ^‘College of Letters'^ of 
the new State university. They neglected, however, to 
provide any legal assurance that the supply of students for 
that course should be kept up. If the University should 
cease to give courses in l^atin and Greek leading to the 
degree, of A.B., it would be in danger of forfeiting its site 
on the Berkeleyan hills, now immensely valuable; but what 
would happen if there should be no candidates for the A. B. 
degree, not even a lawyer can tell. Qf such a catastrophe 
there is no danger, although the number of classical students 
is falling off both relatively and absolutely. The College of 
Letters in 1900 1901 had 18.55 per cent of the undergraduate 
body; in 1907 1908 it had 5.05 per cent. The explanation 
commonly given me, that ^‘the boys are being crowded out 
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by the girls/^ will not apply here, if it does anywhere, for 
the classical departments are losing girls faster than they are 
losing boys. In the five years 1903-1904 ct scq. the number 
of classical young men fell off 42 per ccmt and the number 
of young women 44 per cent. And since in Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton a similar falling off among th(‘ (Ireeks is 
observable in spite of vigorous efforts to clu'ck it, 1 think 
it would be just as well if the classicists should lay aside the 
argument of feminine encroachment, to be used only in emer- 
gencies, and direct th(‘ir attention to the mon^ real causes 
of the decline, with a view to finding out how they can extend 
the influence of the thought and spirit of aiicient (Ireece to. 
a generation which has an uncoiKpierable aversion toward 
its language. 

The course of empire cannot be checked or diverted 
by faculty action. In the lat(\st presidcuitial n'port 1 st‘e 
that Professor Ferguson had 19 stiahuits in the History of 
Athenian J)(‘mocracy, while Professor Moses had 44 in 
Latin-Ainerican History. Professor Allen’s class in the 
Iliad nunibend 31 ; Professor Frv(‘r’s in the (3iinese Lan- 
guage numbered 54. Ten students wcu'e beginning Thucyd- 
ides under Dr. Linforth, and fifteen were b(‘giniiing Japanese 
under Mr. Kuno. The class in Sanskrit was small, four 
students, only one more than in Herodotus, but a boom 
in Sanskrit may be expected when Pa(*Ilic stcaimship lines 
improve. 

The University of California has thus inherited the good 
traits of both parents, and eliminated their bad ones. It 
has escaped from the bonds of the traditional curriculum 
which some would have imposed upon it and has found 
outside a larger humanism than they dreamed of. It has 
become something far different from the congeries of trade 
schools, which others wanted, and has dev(‘lopcd new forms 
of vocational training, both more practical and more 
theoretical than they thought possible. The majority of 
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the undergraduates are now in neither the classical nor 
vocational groups, but in the social science courses leading 
to the degree of B.L., and in the natural science courses 
leading to B.S. Both these colleges remain rather stable 
in proportional size, the former comprising about 42 per cent 
of the undergraduate body and the latter about 8.5 per 
cent. This large middle class keeps the institution from 
separating into two camps as at Yale. Then at the head of 
this whole university of sixteen colleges there is a philologist 
who lias outgrown philology, who has done his share of 
root digging, but has not been made near-sighted by it, 
.who is ‘^Greek-minded'^ in the true sense of the word, not 
merely because he knows more than the ancient Greeks did 
about their language, but because he is a man of the world 
and a politician (also in the true sense of the word). The 
fact that he was two years ago asked to liecome [)resident of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tcichnology, which has noth- 
ing Greek about it except its name, is not only a compli- 
ment to him, but an indication of a better feeling than used 
to prevail between the rival educational movements. 

At the University of California I found several things that 
seemed to me signs of a coming together of the right and left 
wings of the faculty. In mechanical, mining, civil, and 
chemical engineering courses of four as well as hve years are 
given, requiring, respectively, 144 and IhO units of work, 
the extension of time being made to permit the inclusion 
of more cultural studies. It shows how little importance 
is nowadays attached to degrees that the same degree, 
B.S., is given for five as for four years' work. Professor 
Gayley repeats his inspiring course on the great books of 
the world for the benefit of the engineering students. Even 
the Greek department does not disdain to let some light 
shine upon the barbarians. Dr. Linforth gives a popular 
course on Greek literature in translation, as Professor Murray 
does at Stanford. 
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It seemed to me that there was in the University of Cali- 
fornia more unity than was to he expected in so larf^e, 
com])lex, and diversified an institution, that then' was in 
the faculty an un- 
usual de^u’i'o of har- 
mony, or at least of 
mutual comprehen- 
sion and respect for 
eacli other^s ideals. 

I may be altogether 
wron^jj in this, for 
such chance ini])res- 
sions are unreliable, 
but 1 hope I am not, 
and 1 have siifh- 
cient confidence in 
its correctness to 
sugji:est two possible 
causes of it, two 
factors which have 
always been rather 
prominent in Cali- 
fornia, but conspicu- 
ously lackin<j; in most- 
State universities. 

I refer to the artis- 
tic and to tlie philo- 
sophical tendencies 
of the institution. 

The former chiefly 
find expression now 
in the musical and 
dramatic activities 

connected with the (ireek theater, and in the architectural 
scheme of the campus. As an indication of the literary 
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impulse it is sufficient to say that in 1870 Bret Harte was 
elected ‘‘Professor of Recent Literature and Curator of the 
Lihrar}^ and Museum” at the hii^hest salary paid, on the 
strength of having written “The Luck of Roaring Camp” 
and “The Heathen Chinee.” He did not accept, preferring 
New York and London. One wonders what effect it would 
have had on his work if he had. I mention it merely because 
the production of these two little master])ieces would have 
debarred him from most universities instead of securing 
him an appointment, and if they had been handed in as 
Sophomore themes, they would have come back marked 
“D minus” on account of their numerous barbarisms, 
solecisms, and improprieties. 

For the philosophical impulse the university owes mucii 
to Professor Joseph Le Conte, one of the original faculty, 
occupying the settee of “Geology, Natural History, and 
Botany.” His devotion to his specialty, geology, did not 
prevent him from considering the human and popular as- 
pects of the science. Pie frankly championed the cause of 
Darwinism when that was perilous to a i)rofessor, but instead 
of meeting intolerance with contempt ho provided in his 
“Evolution and Religious Thought” a modus viveridi very 
much needed in this great crisis of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

There arc two organizations of instructors and advanced 
students in the university devoted to the discussion of 
philosophical questions, and in 1909 they practically 
exchanged subjects. The Philosophical Union, composed 
chiefly of professional philosophers and humanists, took 
up the sciences, and in successive meetings called before 
it representatives of each science to explain its fundamental 
concepts. The Kosmos Club, largely men of science, de- 
voted the year to the study of pragmatism, which, if 
not a philosophy, is nearer to being one than any that 
scientists have hitherto been willing to accept. 
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President Jordan says ^^the pressure of higher education 
to the square inch is greater in California than in any other 
State.” Perhaps tlie unit is wrongly chosen, for California 
is a large State, but otherwise the statement is probably 
correct. The same might be said of literary activity. I 
understand that the offer of a prize by a New York maga- 
zine for the best story brings more manuscrij)ts from Cali- 
fornia than from any other State, even Indiana. 

If California is to live up to its scemuy and its climate, 
it must develop its own characteristic art form, adapted to 
a new environment. 

We should expect it 
to be soUKithing 
grandiose and spec- 
tacular, a larger and 
more comprehensive 
combination of all 
the tine arts. It 
seems to me that Cal- 
ifornia is most likely 
to produce a school 
of open-air drama- 
tists. The sunlight 
has recently come 
into our paintings, oisTRiBifTioN of students at the uni- 

but it is still shut VEKSITY OF CALIFOHINA. 1007-1908. 

out of the theater. This art would, I imagine, be a de- 
velopment of the pageant in which the poet and the musi- 
cian and the colorist would have a bettiT opportunity for the 
display of their powers than ev(‘r before, but the choragus 
would be greater than them all. It would be suited to 
the Western spirit, for it would be a more democratic 
form of art than any we have now in a double sense, 
for it could be seen, heard, and comprehended by more 
persons, and in the performance masses of people would play 
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the parts formerly assigned to individuals, to gods first, 
heroes next, and stars now. 

The development of the ‘‘High Jinks'' by the Bohemian 
Club of San hVancisoo into an open-air opera, with the 
mountains and sky for backdrop, giant n'd woods and granite 
rocks for properties, and all outdoors for spectacular effects, 
is an indication of the direction of the Californian artistic 
impulse. At the university there are many manifestations 
of the same tendency. The annual pajama parade is 
sloughing off its vulgarity and becoming more elaborate 
year by year, without losing its carnival spirit. In the 
student plays at the Creek theater the chief feature has come 
to bo the “mob," and this is drilled with the greatest care 
and costumed without regard to expense. The enthusiasm 
and effectivemess shown by the stiuhmts who form this mob 
or chorus sugg(‘st that it has been a mistake to leave to mer- 
cenary “supes" so important a ])art. When the first 
Sanskrit play seen in America was })roduced liere, the stu- 
dents, at their own initiative, brought up an elephant from 
San Francisco, to walk twice across the stage of tln^ Greek 
theater in the procession. In 1901) Professor Van Dyke’s 
})()etical drama, “The House of Himmon," was staged with 
like elaborateness, under the direction of a professor who had 
studied Assyriology in Berlin and taken his advanced work 
in Semitics in an Arabian tent. It might have been expected 
that the Princeton boys would have been the first to bring 
out “The House of Rimmon,” but the Triangle Club of that 
university prefers comic operas like “The Duchess of Bluff- 
shire," as better fitted to their tastns and talents. 

In all the universities I visited there is a strong dramatic 
movement, but in no other does it take so wide a range in 
time and space as at the University of California. Here 
is the record of the student activities in the last year or two : 
“The Little Clay Cart," a Sanskrit drama; iUschylus's 
‘‘Eumenides" ; “Samson," a spectacular Biblical play; 
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Abraham and Isaac/’ a fourteenth century mystery; 
“ Thersites/’ a sixteenth century drama ; ''The Merry Wives 
of Windsor”; Ben Jonson’s ‘'Hue and Cry after Cupid”; 
Pinero’s "Trelawney of the Wells”; the Junior farce and 
the Stmior extravaganza; not to specify the plays given 
by the German, French, and Spanish clubs. 

The women students take an activni part in university 
dramatics, both as authors and actors. The Junior farce 
and part of the Senior extravaganza mentioiK'd above were 
contributed by women in open competition. The co- 
educational univ(n\sities have in this field a gn^at advantage 
over institutions like Princeton, JAmnsylvania, and Yale. 
The Yale DraiTiatic Association, for example, is ambitious 
and conscientious, but cannot hope to a(;hieve artistic 
success so long as it is hampered by the conventions of the 
Elizabethan and Japanese stage. Boys may do very well 
in such roles as Rosalind and Viola, but to attempt the im- 
personation of the modern women of Ibsen, Pinero, and 
Shaw puts too much of a strain upon their histrionic genius. 
The marvel is not that they do it well, but that they can do 
it at all. The action of the Harvard Dramatic Club this 
year in introducing Radcliffe students into their plays 
shows a commendable disposition to break with tradition- 
alism. 

The building of the Greek theater has done much to pro- 
mote the musical and dramatic interests of the University 
of California. Jt is tln^ largest of its kind in the world, 
seating seven or eight thousand, every one of whom can see 
and hear perfectly. What this means can be appreciated 
by those universities which have auditoriums of inadequate 
size or of impossible audition on account of the echo. The 
Greek theater is built of concrete, at a cost of $50,000, the 
gift of William Randolph Hearst. It is located in a wooded, 
semicircular dell, reached by a steep and winding path, 
and is most effective at night, when the scena is lighted by 



reflected glow of the electrics, the tall, dark tl CCB AJ^ 
ing around like pillars supporting a lofty dark blue dome. 
But sometimes the roof leaks. 

Interclass games have been held in the classical style. 
Each of the four men who represent a class contest in all 
events, running, jumping, and throwing, and the prize is a 
laurel wreath. This is good so far as it goes, but it is too 
purely imitative. What we need in art and athletics is a 
renaissance, not a revival. I suggested in the last chapter 
that the love of the beautiful and the love of the 
strong, wliich in this age of specialization are rarely culti- 
vated together, might be united, especially in California, 
in some new form of outdoor sport which should be both 
spectacular and competitive. I was convinced of the need 
of such a revolution when I went into the Harmon gym- 
nasium and saw several hundred young men, standing as 
closely as possible in a hot, steamy, sweaty, carbonated 
atmosphere, simultaneously going through a long series of 
muscular exercises, right biceps contracted so many times, 
left ditto, right sartorius flexed, etc., etc., monotonous, 
mechanical, stupefying drudgery, when just out of doors were 
hills and plains bathed in California sunlight and swept by 
■ Pacific winds. No doubt the system of muscular exercise? 

• was ingeniously devised to bring into use in due turn every 
one of the four hundred, but I know that most of them are.; 
employed in a quick climb up to the big C on the crest of the' 
hill. I tried it. ;; 

California, isolated from the other States, can control' 
its own athletic policy, and the two universities by mutu^;^ 
agreement have adopted the Rugby form of football in plac^) 
qf the American game. There is great diversity of opinio^ 
as to the respective merits of the two games. The sludentS 
of Stanford are now quite reconciled to the change. Thg 
students of the State university would prefer the old 
ball. Perhaps the fact that Stanford has usually beatj^ 
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^tate university may have something to do with the 
feelitig. The Stanford boys have beaten the British at their 
oV^n game, holding the championship of the Pacific coast 
by defeating the Vancouver fifteen, and they are now ambi- 
tious to compete with England and Australia. The Rugby 
is a more open and spectacular game, using a wider field and 
giving more chance for individual initiative, but it has little 
advantage in respect to roughness. Injuries are just about 
as frequent as in the old game, but are less apt to be serious. 

Military drill is required of all male students in the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years at the University of California, 
as at all State universities which receive the national grants. 
About the value of this opinions also vary. The anti- 
militarists object to it, of course, on principle; others think 
it takes up too much time and attention with little benefit 
to the student or advantage as a training for martial service. 
But, on the other hand, it gives an outdoor physical exer- 
cise, though not of the best kind, and the two years^ training 
in spruceness, conformity, and swift obedience is good for 
the somewhat crude and undisciplined material received by 
the State universities. More important yet, perhaps it 
strengthens the feeling of obligation, of duty owed to the 
community, which is the most striking difference in the atmos- 
phere of the State and endowed universities. 

In California it has another advantage in bringing to- 
gether, shoulder to shoulder, students of many different 
nationalities. On the parade ground I saw a Japanese 
. putting another of the same race through the manual of . 
arms, and I took a snapshot of four Chinese cadets who may 
; in the future take an important part in the regeneration of 
tfieir country. Lwas told a pleasant incident of a Chinese 
student who had risen to the rank of lieutenant, although 
hf ^as afterward reduced for some trivial mistake. One; 
he was drilling his company of American cadets he , 
a visit from his family, his mother in full Oriental 
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tumo of cmbrokiered silk and his two sisters in fashionable 
American attire. Witliout any embarrassment or affecta- 
tion he ^ave his C()mj3any “place rest” while he turned away 
to pay ids respects to his mother and greet his sisters, and 
then returned to his drilling. At Harvard a young instruc- 
tor told me that it was a great mistake to let the Chinese 
come to the university, that we were giving them arms to 
use against us. [ did not hear such sentiments in the Uni- 
versity of California or in Stanford, though no doubt 1 
might have. Considering the intensity of race prejudice 
on the coast, it seems to me rather remarkable that the two 
universities should show comparatively little of it. Anti- 
Sinicism does not [ippear to be any stronger in the Califor- 
nian universities than anti-Semitism in Princeton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Columbia. It is an indication of good feeling 
that a Japanese million ain^, the potato king of (California, 
recently sent in a check to j)ay for fitting up a room in the 
students’ infirmary. There w(‘n‘ registered for 1908 in the 
University of California seventeen students from China, 
eighteen from Japan, and nineteen from India. 

I do not mean to convey the impression that there is no 
prejudice against Asiatics in the University. Intolerance 
is the common failing of young people everywhere, and the 
Californian students are not free from this form of it. It 
has even given rise to disorders on the campus. The Asiatics 
are sometimes contemptuously referred to as “Skibbies,” 
and are subjected to various slights which will not give them 
a favorable opinion of American standards of democracy 
and equality. There is a Cosmopolitan Club at Stanford, 
but none at the State university. 

The treatment they receive from both* their instructors 
and their fellow-students is, on the whole, better than might 
be expected under the circumstances. Every effort should 
be made to keep the University free from racial discrimina- 
tion and antagonism, for its future very largely depends upon 
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close relations with Asia. Here will be found the commer- 
cial, industrial, and educational opportunities for usefulness 
and profit, and the University of California is in the best 
position to take part in it, to buckle the belt of civilized 
nations around the globe. If, by any untoward event, it 
should lose its hold on the East or the West, th(‘ duty would 
fall on other iiniv(Tsiti(\s. As the universities most likely 
to become formidable compcd.itors of C.alifornia in this new 
field I would suggest Chicago, Harvard, Cornell, and Illinois. 

But it is misleading to S])eak of competitioiU’ between 
universities when they an^ merely rivals for a nominal or 
numerical priority. As well say that two fisherimm are 
competing when they are angling from the same dock. 
There are just as good fish in the sea as ever were caught, 
and plenty of them. The best instance of this is California. 
No other State offers sucli opportunities for higher education, 
two first-class universiti(‘s open to both sexes without any 
tuition fee. It is no wonder that the friends of the State 
university felt some a])preh(msion of the effect of the found- 
ing of Stanford. Here was a, limited field, for it is hard to 
draw students westward, even from Detroit to Ann Arbor, 
from Omaha to Lincoln, or from Kansas City to Lawrence. 
Here was a university, n^ceiving insufficient support from 
the State, forced to do much work of high-school grade, 
having only a few hundred students, with its buildings get- 
ting old and shabby and little prospect of getting better ones. 
Query: Avhat would be the effe(;t of of)ening within thirty- 
five miles of it another free university with new and beauti- 
ful buildings and an endowment of unprecedented mag- 
nitude ? Whatever the effect may have been, the University 
of California has now nearly eight times as many students 
at Berkeley, and of higlu'r grade ; it is W(‘ll supported by the 
State, and receives generous gifts from private sources and 
has started on a more ambitious building program than any 
other university in the country. It would be absurd to 
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say that this is altogether due to Stanford. The University 
would probably in any case have grown and prospered, as 
all the other State universities have done. But it is safe 
to say that its normal growth and prosperity have been very 
materially accelerated by the presence of its so-called rival, 
and that in no respect has it been injured or impeded. 

The University of California has had a hard struggle to 
provide room and instructors for the students who have 
crowded to it in such rapidly increasing num})ers. The 
end of the struggle is not yet in sight. An additional build- 
ing affords no more relief than another subway in Now 
York. The new architectural sclnum^ is designed to accom- 
modate five thousand students, but there are likely to be 
ten thousand before* it is completed. The old buildings can- 
, not be torn down, as the new ones are put up, for they are 
as indispensable as before. The chemistry building, for 
example, j)roliferates in vain; the added cells are at once 
filled to overflowing. The old carved black-walnut desks 
are still in use, and new desks an* put around the open court 
between the buildings, not a bad arrangement in a mild 
climate, and in a study where draftiness is good for the 
health. The instructors are as overworked as laboratories 
are overcrowded. One man, with a part-time assistant, 
has charge of sixty students in quantitative analysis. 

Like Stanford and the State universities in general, the 
University of California j)laces little dependence upon 
entrance examinations, but admits by certificates from ac- 
credited schools. Only about eight students a year are ad- 
mitted wholly by examination. At the end of the half year 
students who have fa led to make satisfactory grades in half 
their work are ^‘flunked out.” There are now 147 second- 
ary schools on the accredited list, and they are judged as 
factories are judged, by the character of their product. 
The average grade of the first term’s work of entering stu- 
dents for a series of years serves as a basis of comparison 
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for the different preparatory schools. Tested in this way 
the private schools, which supply about 11 per cent of the 
total number of students, make a very poor showing com- 
pared with the p\i])lic schools. For the last seven years 
the percentage of students from the public high schools 
doing work of first and second grades — there are five 
grades — was 51.52, while the corresponding percentage 
for the private schools was ;i7.8;h Of the students from 
the public schools, 13.84 j)er cent failed in their first 
term’s work. Of the students from the j)rivate schools, 
25.07 per cent failed. The records of examination and 
class work in Harvard, Yale, Priiuadon, and Pennsylvania 
show that the same is true in the East, where the private 
schools have been long established and held in high es- 
teem. Since there are so many conspicuous examples of 
governmental inefficiency and wastefulness, it is worth while 
calling attention to the fact that in the field of second- 
ary education public management has proved to be more 
efficient and economical than private enterprise. It is 
sometimes argued in behalf of the private schools that they 
receive an inferior grade of material and therefore are not 
able to turn out so good a product in spite of greater expen- 
diture per individual and more personal attention. I do 
not know how much weight to give this plea; but whatever 
the cause, it is evident that a university which would get 
the highest quality of students must keep a close connection 
with the public high schools. 

Michigan was the first to conceive the idea that the public 
school system of a State should be a unit, with no decided 
break in the educational ladder from the primary grade to 
the graduate school of the university, but California adopted 
and extended the plan. Each accredited secondary school, 
public and private, was visited every year by university 
professors representing different departments. This prac- 
tice was an important factor in the development of the 
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excellent high school system of the State, and the reflex in- 
fluence on the university was ikR less beneficial. As the 
number of high schools increased at the rate of more than 
five a year for the last twenty-five; years, the visitations 
became a heavy expense to the university and a burden to 
the faculty, so President Wheeler has abandoned the system. 
This may ])e necessary, but it is unfortunate. The univer- 
sity needs it, if the high schools do not. A single examiner, 
however eflichmt and well qualified, cannot do so much good 
as the various professors, for the inspection and accnnliting, 
which were the ostensible o(;casion of the visits, were less 
valuable than the mutual understanding and spirit of co- 
operation resulting from the acquaintance between men 
working in the same department in the secondary school 
and the university. No averaging of grades can take the 
j)lace of this personal knowledge of each otluT^s difficulties 
and ideals. Just as th(‘ chief })urpose of the examination 
system in the university is not to find out how much the 
students have learned, but to make them learn more, so 
the chief purpose of the ins])ection system is not to find out 
whether the secondary school is worthy of the j^rivilege of 
sending students to the university, but to make the univer- 
sity more worthy to receive them. 

But the statistical study of grades made by the Kxarniner 
of Schools ^ for the purpose of keeping a check on the work 
of the prej)aratory schools brings many other interesting 
points. One is that there has been no falling off in the aver- 
age grade of scliolarship in the entering students for the last 
seven years. In several other universities I heard the com- 
plaint: ^‘The high schools arc sending us poorer material 
every year of late.^^ It seems that in California at least 
this is not the case. 

The examiner finds that the average grade of the first- 
year students in the College of Letters (classical course) is 
^ Biennial Report of the President, November, 1908, pp. 118-141. 
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higher than in the College of Social Science (main liberal 
arts department), and that in the technical colleges it is 
lower than in either of the others. The examiner [issumes 
that this indicates that poorer work is done in tlu^ technical 
colleges than in the others, and he suggests the following 
reasons: that the work of tlu^se colh‘ges may be intrin- 
sically much more difficult than in the Colleges of J^ctters 
and Social Science; that the pu])ils from the high schools 
are too immature or are not properly pn'pared ; that the 
recent popularity of technical (iareers has drawn many 
lacking the natural ability for such work; lastly, that the 
large percentage of women, who, as a ruh‘, make ladder 
marks than men, may hav(' raised tlu^ av(‘rage for the other 
colleges ‘‘to an abnormal height.’’ 

University catalogiu's and annual n'ports make very 
entertaining naading on account of the delightful naiVetd 
of some of tli('ir expressions; such, for exajuph', as the word 
“abnormal” in the above sentence. I have oftcm heard 
male students express the oj)iuion that the scholarship 
and industry manifestcal l)y their fcaniniiu^ competitors 
were abnormal, but I did not expect to find this vi(‘w of it 
officially indorsed. 

That women students do as a rule get superior grades is 
undeniable, but 1 am inclined to b(‘li(‘Ve that it is due more 
to their faithfulness to daily duties than to any superiority 
in natural ability. This, however, may be due to masculine 
prejudice on my part. They are certainly h‘ss a,])t to indulge 
excessively in outside activities, or, at any rate, they do not 
allow them to interfere with their class work. AnotluT point 
often overlooked is that college wonum as a rule enjoy bettor 
health than college men. This is brought out by the infirm- 
ary statistics in this same California report. During the 
year 40 per cent of the men and per cent of the women 
were excused from classes on account of illness during the 
year 1907-1908. The male students lost on the average 4.8 
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days apiece from illness and the female students 2.0 days 
apiece. 

A marked line of distinction is being drawn at the Uni- 
versity of California betwecm the first and last halves of the 
college course. All work in the Lower Division must be 
completed b(‘fore the student passes into the Upper Division, 
and the Junior (aTtifieate, wliieh is granted at that point, 
is required for admission to the four years’ medical course. 
Eventually much of this Lower Division work will probably 
be done in the high schools or small colleges. The graduate 
school has been strengthened by the new State law which 
requires all high school teachers to have taken a year or more 
of graduate work in a university belonging to the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, or at least a half year of such 
work in addition to a half year of advanced study in a normal 
school. Stanford and the State university are the only 
institutions on tlui coast belonging to the Association, and 
the nearest eligible institution outside the State is the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1.500 miles to the east. This law 
brings to both universities a desirable class of students, 
earnest and practical, although not necessarily candidates 
for higher degrees. 

Although the California universities are ambitious to 
develop their graduate schools, yet it is common for the 
professors to advise their students to go to the Atlantic 
universities for their advanced work, in order to get a broader 
education. The Harvard and Yale alumni associations of 
California provide scholarships of two or three hundred 
dollars for graduates of Stanford or the State university 
who wish to study in these institutions. These are very 
generously printeil in the university catalogue. The uni- 
versities of the East might well reciprocate and send some 
of their students to the universities of the Pacific Coast, 
both for broadening their views and for special lines of work, 
such as Oriental and Spanish-American history and biological 
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and anthropological research, in which they offer unique 
opportunities. One of the reforms most needed in our col- 
legiate system is greater freedom of migration, and the 
University of California has already shown a disposition to 
go more than halfway in facilitating this. At present the 
percentage of undergraduate intrants born in the State is 
about 58, and slowly incrijasing with the risc^ in tln^. propor- 
tion of the native-born ])opulation and in the local prestige 
of the university. 

Another method of overcoming tbe disadvantages of an 
isolated situation is the exchange of professors, especially 
for the summer school, and the securing (ff Eastern lecturers. 
The California climate ])ermits of work all the year round, 
so the first t(‘rm begins about August (> and closes December 
20; the second extends from January 11 to May 12, and the 
summer session from June 22 to August 1. 

yVlthough it takes only a few minutes more to go to Palo 
Alto than to Berkeley from San Francisco, yet the State 
university draws its students mindi more largely from the 
metropolis, and although Palo Alto is less than thirty-five 
miles south of Berkeley as the aerojJane flies, the young 
people from the southern part of California show a preference 
for Stanford. This in itself makes a certain difference in 
the character of the student body. It may be necessary to 
remind the Eastern reader that the people of northern and 
southern California regard themselves as distinct in their 
physical, psychical, social, and religious characteristics as 
do the people of Connecticut and South Carolina or of P]ng- 
land and Ttaly ; and with as good right, too, for they are as 
many miles apart. The existence and importance of this 
difference are frequently impressed upon the stranger, but 
it would be rash in him to attempt to characterize it, lest in 
trying to be fair to each he should offend both. Stanford 
has a much larger number of students from the eastern 
part of the United States than the State university. 
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The University of California is to be classed with the 
metropolitan universities like Chicago, Columbia, Penn- 
sylvania, and Harvard, and thus takes on a different char- 
acter from Yale, Princeton, and Stanford. A sail across 
the bay and a trolley ride up the hill, amounting to about 
forty minut(‘S, ])rings the student from San Urancisco to the 
campus. At present about 7 p(;r cent of the undergraduates 
doing work at Ih'rkeley come over daily from the city, but 
this element tends to iticreasc^ Of the n'st of the students 
about 80 ]K'r cemt live in Berkeley and 10 per cent in the 
contiguous suburb of Oakland. The University, like most 
of the State univcTsities, maintains no dormitories; conse- 
quently the fraternity system has developed to supply the 
need of student homes. There are 21 Greek letter fraterni- 
ties and 0 sororilles, besides 14 house clubs for imm and 6 
for women. Tlu^ house clubs differ from the fraternities 
chiefly in being non-secret and l(‘ss permanent. In many 
cases they develop into fraterniti(‘s by a])plying to one of 
the national organizations for a charter when they get a 
congenial lot of fellows together. 

Being practically in a city, the University of California 
is in som(‘ degree relieved of the responsibility for the be- 
havior of students, which, as we have seen, has been 
the cause of considerable difficulty at Stanford, where there 
is not even a village organization. Besides this an efficient 
and smoothly running system of student control has been 
developed within the last few years at Berkeley, and has 
accomplished some much-needed reforms. The faculty 
Committee of Student Affairs boasts of its idleness. It 
meets once or twice a year, apparently more for the purpose 
of maintaining its statutory existence than for any more 
serious object. 

The center and symbol of this undergraduate self-govern- 
ment is Senior Hall. This is to be found hidden away in 
Strawberry Canyon, which is the bed of a traditional creek 
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running all the way down through the campus in order to 
provide opportunity for several j)icturesque bridges. Pass- 
ing over one of these and under a Shinto torii, and dodging 
the linil)S of the live oaks that look dead in the daylight, 
but jostle you most rudely in the dark, you S('(‘ a cabin made 
of redwood logs, and if it is Thursday evening you will 
hear the Senior Singing. Here are discussc'd and set- 
tled, not merely the problems of the universe at large, but 
also, what is more important, of the University in particu- 
lar. 

The inner circle is the Order of the Oolden Ih'ar, com- 
posed of twelve men elected at the end of their Junior year, 
who add to tlieir number, when they become Seniors, three 
or more of their own class. There are also several honorary 
faculty members, including the president, elected for life. 
The aim is to include in the Goldcm Bear re])res(‘ntatives 
of various departments, and the headers in all branches of 
student activity, athletics, journalism, debating, dramatics, 
even scholarship. This socic'ty is secret, k(;eps no record 
of its conclusions, and takes no ollhual action in university 
affairs, but is able from the character of its memlxwship to 
initiate movements and to mold ])ublic opiiiion without 
the extent of its influence b(‘ing fully realized by the students 
generally. It is not, however, under an ostentatious taboo, 
like the Yale Senior societies. 

The official body liaving charge of undergraduate disci- 
pline is the Student Control Commii tee, com])osed of Seniors, 
and, by something more than a coincidence', chiefly of mem- 
bers of the Golden Bear. This committee is a})pointed by 
the president of the Associated Students, of which body all 
students, men and women, paying the annual dues of one 
dollar, are members. The women have a similar organiza- 
tion devoted to their own affairs. A movement to dis- 
franchise them from the general association on the ground 
that they had a separate organization was defeated by a 
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heavy vote. The offices in the Associated Students are in 
practice confined to men. 

It would be easy, of course, to brin^ theoretical objections 
against the systiun of self-government in California. One 
might doubt the wisdom of })utting one class in control of 
the other three and of granting extensive and indefinable 
powers over their fellow-students to a secret and irresponsible 
society. One might question what would happen if the 
faculty, president, and trustees found it necessary to take 
some action in decided opposition to undergraduate o})inion, 
such, for (example, as the abolition of intercollegiate athletic 
contests. One might venture to predict that there will 
come in California, as there has in other universitiivs, a time 
when })ublic spirit and the sense of rcsponsil)ility will decline, 
and the Student Control Committee come to be composed of 
men of no cliaracter or of bad character instead of the 
capable and representative students who have hitherto 
composed it. Jkit this is only another way of saying that 
California has not discovercxl any automatic safety device 
that will insure student self-government against the evils 
that beset self-government outside universities. The only 
superiority I can see in the Californian s^^stem over those in 
some other universities is that it works. This, however, 
is an advantage of sufficient importance to outweigh any 
theoretical objections. The students in authority seem to 
have followed a policy of conservative amelioration rather 
than of revolutionary reformation. They have not at- 
temj)ted any radical change of student hal)its, but have 
stopped some flagrant abuses. They have not adopted the 
honor system of examinations, but have materially curtailed 
the amount of cheating. Established customs of disorder, 
such as hazing, roughhousing, and rushing, have been abol- 
ished or reduced to comparatively innocuous forms. In 
place of hazing a certain mild penalism is imposed on 
Freshmen, such as serving refreshments, moving the grand 
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stand, etc. The class rush, formerly rather a brutal affair, 
has been done away with, and, as the sij^n of its abolition 
and the seal of the perpetual treaty of peace betwecui the 
warring classes, a gigantic ‘‘C” has been laid in concrete 
on the highest hill of tlie campus, visible across the bay and 
for miles down the valley. The University of Utah boys 
have put a “U’^ tliat is still bigger on a mountain near Salt 
Lake, but it does Jiot mean any nion*. Every year the Soph- 
omores with gr(‘at ceremony turn ovTr the guardianship of 
the C to th(^ Frf'slimen, who k(‘e]) vigil over it around a camp- 
fire all Jiight and ph^lge thems(‘lves to j)rot(‘ct it against all 
comers, espca^ially against Stanford stiKhuits armed with an 
ax and a can of (‘ardinal paint. 

A Californian custom that could be adopt(;d by many 
other universities, miicJi to the improvement of their looks, 
is Labor Day, wh.en all the stiuhmts turn out to beautify 
the campus. It is like a scene from a utopian romance, the 
wageless workers, ready to do anything useful, each accord- 
ing to his a])ilitv, all duly co()rdinatcd and directed by 
volunteer (‘\})erts; the civil engineers sui)erintending the 
grading of roads and cutting of new paths; tlie arboricul- 
turists the planting and trimming of trees and shrubbery; 
a season of general cleaning uj), clearing out, and putting 
to rights; a working day of socialistic brevity, for shortly 
after noon the boys are called from their labors to a bean 
feast prepared by the girls in the gymnasium, and the after- 
noon and evening are spent in sports and merrymaking. 
The value of the work done last Labor Day is estimated at 
$2800, but the greater gain to the University in the develop- 
ment of an interest in the looks of the campus cannot be 
calculated in dollars. The only fault to be found with 
Labor Day as an institution is that it has been placed on 
a most unfortunate date, in fact the most unfortunate 
date, February 29. 

The University of California has been rather backward 
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in the development of its professional schools. There are 
five of th(\se located in 8an Francisco: the Institute of Art, 
the Hasting College of Law, the College of Medicine, the 
College of Dentistry, and the California College of Pharmacy. 
They are still in the transitional stage, loosely affiliated, 
chiefly su})ported by fees, and not largely attended. The 
plan for the future seems to be to estalflisli gradually at 
Berkeley schools of medicine, law, architecture, etc., of a 
thoroughly university character, keeping the San Francisco 
institutions as auxiliary schools, carrying one or two years 
of the course or giving instruction adapted to students living 
in the city who are not able to take a long and advanced 
course. That is, California is confronted, like th(‘ other 
State universities, with the dilemma of raising its standards 
to meet the modern demands for a wider culture and more 
thorough training in the professions, and at the same time 
of providing for the needs of those who ought not to be 
deprived of all chance of professional training because they 
cannot give six or eight or ten years to it. Of this dilemma 
California takes both horns, sticking one in Berkeley and 
the other in San Francisco. 

The first two years of the medical course have now been 
transferred to Jlerkeley, giving an op])ortunity to establish 
a university hospital at San Francisco. The new IFjalt 
Memorial Hall of Law will be built on the Berkeley 
campus. 

Another movement that should be mentioned here, 
although it is indei)endent of the university, is the develop- 
ment of centers of religious thought at Berkeley. The 
Homan Catholics have founded there Newman Hall, an 
admirable students^ club, and much more than that. The 
lecture courses given in it on religion and philosophy are of 
as high character as those of the univc'rsity. The various 
Protestant denominations are c.stablishing theological semi- 
naries at Berkeley in cooperation with each other, avoiding 
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as much as possible the duplication of chairs, and utilizing 
the instruction of tlu^ State university for the secular 
branches, im'luding Latin, (ireek, and Hebrew. Similar 
movements are on foot in other States. The old days of 
rivalry, antagonisiri, and distrust between the denomina- 
tions and the State universities liave evkhmtly goiu* l)y, 
and we are entering upon a new era of mutual helpfulness 
wliose possibilities we can only dimly foresee. 

The belief is still ])revalent in (uwtain sections of the 
country that the State universities, while they may do excel- 
lent work in utilitarian lines, can never do anything in the 
higher branches of scholarshi]) and scientific n'search. 
The University of California shows how far this view is from 
the truth. The branch of schmee for which it is most dis- 
tinguished is the least utilitarian of them all, — astronomy. 
For its j)ractical ])urposes astronomy requires no more 
apparatus than a fl-inch telescope and a clo(L. Even a 
3()-inch objective like that of the Lick f)bservatory dis- 
covers nothing likely to be of the least })ractical benefit 
to this planet. James Lick bequeathed $700,000 to provide 
the University of California with the biggest telescope in 
the world, located on Mount Hamilton, about fifty miles 
south of San Francisco, but this sum was not sufficient for 
an adequate endowment* of its work, so the University has 
to provide about $20,000 a year for running expenses and 
improvements. IL'sides this, tin* UnivcTsity keeps up an 
observatory at Berkeley equipped for research as well as 
instruction. 

The list of the pub ications of the University of California 
shows how far they are from being confined to utilitarian 
subjects. Among them are six volumes in American arche- 
ology and ethnology, three in botany, one in classical philol- 
ogy, one in economics, one in entomology, two in education, 
four in gc^ology, one in pathology, one in philosophy, three 
in physiology, two in Semitic philology, four in zoology, 
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three in Gra3co-Roman archeology, one in Egyptian arche 
ology, and twelve in astronomy. 

It used to be thought that State universities could no^ 
expect private benefactions of any considerable value, bul 
this also has been disproved, first and most conspicuously 
by California, which, it used to be said not long ago, had 
received more gifts than all the other State universities put 
together. This statement is doubtful now, for the Univer- 
sities of Vermont and Virginia, as well as many others, 
have been generously treated of late, and when the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin comes into the Vilas bequest, it will rival 
California in endowed wealth. Philanthropists everywhere 
are coming to realize that donations to public institutions are 
likely to be more permanent, more widely useful, and more 
generally appreciated than private foundations, and the 
town libraries, city museums, and art galleries, and State 
universities are beginning to benefit by this realization. 

Of the benefactions received by the University of Cali* 
fornia those of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, a member of the 
Board of Regents, have been most varied and continuous. 
Besides supporting many scientific and archeological re- 
searches, she has furnished the funds for the architectural 
plans of the University and for two of its first buildings. 
Ten years ago the Regents invited the architects of the 
world to compete in designing a harmonious building scheme 
providing for the future development of the University, 
without regard to the existing buildings on the campus. 
The total cost of the competition was about $160,000, 
and the first prize was won by M. Emile B4nard, of Paris. 

This international architectural competition was worth 
all it cost, perhaps not for the actual value of the B4nard 
plans in themselves, but for the publicity it gave to the. 
ambitious ideals of the University and for the impulse it- 
gave to the movement for harmonious collegiate architffer 
ture all over the country. The portfolio of prize 
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'^as distributed freely to other universities, and on many a 
campus we find indications, sometimes amusingly or patheti- 
cally futile, of an attempt to realize its grand conceptions. 
Even to the campus of California the plans of M. B6nard 
were not very closely adapted, and by the time they are put^ 
into stone there will not be much left of them except the 
general scheme of arrangement. Notwithstanding that a 
plaster relief map of the campus was sent to Paris and the 
winning architect later came in person to locate the build- 
ings, the plans do not fit the ground, and the axis of the whole 
has had to be shifted. Not even the second building, the 
new mining building, could be placed where he had desig- 
nated, for it would have involved a fill of sixty-five feet on 
one corner. It shows how American universities look to 
European eyes that the dominant note of the scheme which 
M. B^nard elaborated in detail was a spectacular dome 
intended as a sort of Hall of Triumph to the greater glory 
of athletics. It would have done very well as a If6tel de 
Ville at Lyons, or a Palace of Peace at The Hague, but no 
one would have suspected it of being a university or of 
belonging in America, least of all in California. The super-^ 
vising architect, Professor Howard, has abandoned this 
feature altogether, putting a drill ground in its place, and in 
drawing the plans for the other buildings has given them 
some touches of originality and indigenousness in varying 
degrees. Thus, though the new law and library buildings 
will adhere rather closely to classical lines, California Hall, 
which is used for classrooms and administrative offices, is 
somewhat less conventional, the new Plearst Mining Building 
shows still greater individuality, and the future Agricultural 
Building will be decidedly novel, as befits the State that 
produces so many novel plant forms. I liked the design, 
of the Mining Building best, except for some detailSi 
It is handsome from all sides, and cleverly adapted to 
5 its peculiar purposes, as in the treatment of the central 

I 
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hall, sixty-four feet hij?li, with a five-ton traveling crane 
running its entire length of 120 feet, and in the rows 
of tall chimneys for the furnaces; but I must confess, 
although it may expose my ignorance or lack of taste, that 
I do not see any artistic or utilitarian justification for the 
two columns and entablature that arc stuck in the large 
windows. 

The new library will cost over a million dollars, half paid 
by the State and half from the bequest of Charles F. Doe. 
It is much needed, for the present building is painfully iiiafle- 
quate for its 200, 000 volumes, and those who want to read 
them. The latest important addition to the library is the 
unique collection of Herbert Howe Bancroft on Western and 
Spanish-American Instory. This contains about 50,000 books 
and twice as many manuscripts, and was recently purchased 
by the University for 1150,000. Whatever may have been 
Bancroft’s deficiencies as a historian, he performed an in- 
valuable service to history in getting hold of the letters and 
journals of the pioneers of California, and of the records 
of the Spanish whom they displaced, d'here are sixteen 
students now working over this rich material. 

The most interesting building to me was not one of the 
new million-dollar palaces, but a chalet of rough pine boards 
just across Strawberry Canyon, for this is the laboratory of 
Professor Jacques Loeb, one of the few scientists that the 
outside world is not willing to let alone. But such unheard- 
of things as hatching sea urchins that have a fatty acid for 
a father will get into the papers, however carefully concealed 
‘‘in the obscurity of a learned tongue’^ such as German or 
technical English. I found Professor Loeb happier than in 
Hull Court at the University of Chicago, for here he has 
fewer reporters and an ocean full of experimental material. 
He wants no marble or granite palace ; he wants only room 
and salt water, with partitions movable to suit the exigen- 
cies of the experiment, for his physiology is not a static 
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subject. He showed me an experiment. It looked easy. 
1 could have done it myself if I had thou^^ht of it. Into a 
glass of sea water he put some minute marine animals, and 
then sensitized tliem to light by a dash of carbonated water 
from a siphon. As ))romptly as at a word of command 
they all headed toward tht‘ electric Inilb like a herd of cattle 
toward a wat('ring trough. I wondered whether some 
reagent could not be discov^ered that would induce such 
})hoto-tropism, such an eagerness for the light, in a crowd 
of human beings. Carbon dioxid do(‘s not seem to work tliat 
way on peojdo in a lecture room. I merely mention the 
matt(!r hero to reserve the field for future investigation. 

Leaving the i)}iysi(>logical laboratory, 1 went on up the 
hill, past a building full of clattering macliinery, the realm 
of ‘‘the scholar in overalls,’^ on up the steep winding path 
through the tall trees to the barren brow of the hill whereon 
is the big C. Here I was !)()() feet above the ocean and 
could look over the tops of the trees and the two cities of 
Oakland and Berkeley out across the bay, where lies the 
city of San Francisco. To the h'ft J could se(^ far down the 
valley hemmed in l)y mountains, among them Mount Hamil- 
ton, the site of the Obs(‘rvatory. Straight in front was the 
Golden Gate, ever open and inviting westward toward the 
Far East. 

I was reminded that the Gate opened in as well as out 
when I saw a young man sitting in the, glare of the afternoon 
sun on the bare and dusty hillside'. 1 thought he was 
asleep, but as I came' cle)ser I founel he was reading a San- 
skrit book; Vedantic phi]e)se)phy, he courteously informed 
me. I squatted at his feet like a disciple before his guru, 
while he gave me a first lesson in yoga practices, drawing 
diagrams in the sand with a bre)ken twig te) illustrate the 
theory of the four selves and to she)w how all paths led to 
absorption in the All. It wnis surprising to find the Abso- 
lute here established, serene and unshaken, asserting its 
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old-time prerop^atives of unity and infinity just as if Profes- 
sor William James had not visited the campus only a few 
months before. 

I inquired if he were not homesick. The philosopher is 
equally at homo in all lands, he replied, also demonstrating 
it geometrically. lie was obstinately uncomplaining; still 
I gathered the impression from the conversation that there 
were tim(‘s when self-denial ceased to be a virtue and became 
a painful necessity; that when the crops in India failed and 
the ryots could not pay their penny or two a year to the 
Swadeshi fund, the Hindus in America had to practice more 
abstinence than yoga required. The Indian students are 
mostly sent to this country by tin; Scientific Industrial 
Association of Calcutta to study agriculture and manufac- 
turing in order that they may achieve the economic inde- 
pendence of their country. There also seems to be a desire 
to get them out of British influence and into a more demo- 
cratic atmosphere. Every campus, as I have said, thinks 
it has the most democratic atmosphere in the world. I 
wonder what the Orientals think about it. It is worth 
considering, now that they are looking to us for help in the 
development of their civilization. flJiere is a new form of 
university coming, which is foreshadowed in California. 
Greater and more influential than a State or a national uni- 
versity will be the international university of the future. 
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CHAPTER VI 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

T he essential difference between a State university 
and other universities is that the former is part of a 
public school system. The source of the income is of less 
importance, and there is not so much difference in the com- 
position of the student body as is generally supposed, for 
even endowed universities of widest reputation have a local 
constituency and draw a large majority of collegiate stu- 
dents from a surrounding area no larger than a Western 
State. But if all the young men in Connecticut boycotted 
Yale, that university would not be materially altered, 
while if a State university were dissevered from the State 
administration and school system, it would lose its distinc- 
tive characteristics. Therefore, all direct comparisons 
between an endowed university and a State university are 
improper and misleading, unless the fact that the latter is 
not an independent entity, but an organ, is taken into con- 
sideration. A book written on the physiology of the 
human head without reference to the body which nourishes 
and supports it and which it largely controls, would have 
very little value. It is because, in Michigan, this system 
was first completely developed that this university has stood 
for more than a half century as the typical and leading State 
university. 

The germ of this idea is found in the Act of 1817, establish- 
ing the Catholepistemiad of Michigania. Judge A. B. Wood- 
ward, of the Supreme Court of the Territory, friend and 
appointee of Thomas Jefferson, devised the plan of the unir 
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versity and its terminology. One page of the historic docu- 
ment in his handwriting, preserved in the university library, 
reads as follows ; — 


A Table of the Professorships of a University Constructed on the 
Principles of the Epistemic System 


I 

The nearest familiar and elegant 
names adapted to the English lan- 
guage. 

1. Literature 

II. Mathematics 

III. Natural History 

IV. Natural Philosophy 

V. Astronomy 

VI. Chemistry 

VII. The Medical Sciences 

VIII. The Economical Sciences 

IX. The Ethical Sciences 

X. The Military Sciences 
XL The Historical Sciences 
XII. The Intellectual Sciences 
XIII. Universal Science 


II 

The epistemic names which may 
be engrafted without variation into 
every modern language. 
Anthropoglossica 
Mathernatica 
Physiognostica 
Physiosophica 
Astronomia 
Chymia 
latrica 
Economica 
hwthica 

Polemitactica 

Diegetica 

Ennceica 

Catholepistcmia 


In some respects it is a pity that this nomenclature was 
allowed to lapse. It would have afforded splendid material 
for college yells. When the students of the Epistemiim 
of latrica riLshed the boys coming from the lecture rooms 
of the Uidactorim of Anthropoglossica, then would have 
come the tug of war. 

The first faculty consisted of two men — the Rev. John 
Monteith, from Princeton, who held the presidency and seven 
of the Didaxiim, and P'ather Gabriel Richard, who held the 
vice-presidency and the remaining six, a careful balancing 
of the rival factions of the young territory, Catholic and 
Protestant, French and English. Special taxes and lotteries 
were authorized for the support of the institution, though 
the latter were never employed. 

But the important thing about the Act of 1817 was that it 
founded not merely a university, but a complete public 
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school system. The university was empowered to establish 
libraries, colleges, and schools in the counties and towns of 
Michigan and to appoint their ‘‘Instructors and Instruc- 
trixes.’’ 

The Catholepistemiad scheme was of French origin. It 
bears the stamp of the constructive; genius of Napoleon. 
The next impulse also came from France, though originating 
in Germany, and it was fortunately in the same direction. 
A copy of M. Victor Cousin’s Keport on the State of Public 
Instruction in Prussia fell into the hands of tlie Chairman 
of the Committee on h]ducation of the Convention of 1S35, 
which framed the State constitution. So a school system 
on the Prussian model came into existemee simultaneously 
with the State government, and as its head the university 
was established at Ann AiPor, with “branches” in many 
parts of the State. The branches, however, were soon 
lopped off, and the university became of the conventional 
type of the New England college. 

The third great formative influence came direct from 
Germany. Henry P. Tappan, Professor of Moral and Men- 
tal Philosophy in the University of the City of New York, 
had gone to Germany to study the educational system there, 
and returning, he chose the presidency of the little institution 
in the backwoods of Michigan rather than his former profes- 
sorship, because he believed that “a university in the proper 
sense could be built up only as an inseparable part and a 
living member of a system of public instruction,” and that 
the conditions essential to its development could not be 
found in the East. 

The instantaneous transformation of the college into tlie 
university^ affected by President Tappan can be seen by a 
glance at a file of catalogues. The catalogue of 1851-1852 
loolcs like a valentine, fancy gilt print on shiny white paper; 
a faculty of six, the traditional prescribed course, and a “Cat- 
alogus Senatus Academic! et eorum Qui Munera et Officia 
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Gesserunt^’; comnioripluro, conveiitioiial, solf>s;itisfiod, 
uiijimbitious, uniinagiiiittiv(^ The eataloguo of JcSr)2-1853 
is a business-like pain])hlet in brown, with fourteen names 
in the faculty list, and, what is even more significant, five 
unfilled ])rofcssorships. President Tai)|)an’s genius is shown 

in the way he adver- ^ 

tised the deticienci(;s \ 

of the institution. / \ 

He headed his roll, / 

‘ ^ U n d e r g r a d u a t e / 4 *^ 

Students.’’ Theiu; / 
were no graduate 
students, but Ik' 
wanted it under- 
stood that there \ 
ought to be. It was 
six years before tin* \ 

first resident gradu- N. 

ate student was 

proudly listed, James distribution of studknts at tun univer- 
C. Watson, in astron- miuhigan. iwr-ims. 

omy, one of Dr. Tappan’s first a(;ts being to secure, 
througli the generosity of citizens of Detroit, an observatory 
with a telescope of J 3-inch objective. He introduced 
lecture and laboratory methods of instruction, adopted the 
principles of election and equivalence of studies, admitted 
new scientific and technical courses, added departments 
of medicine, engineering, agriculture, and law, and planned 
for other such professional schools, all to be ultimately liased 
upon four years of collegiate work, which he anticipated 
would be done mostly in secondary schools scattered 
throughout the State. In accordance with Prussian ideals, 
he abolished dormitories, and made no attempt to regulate 



the private life of the students, at the same time resenting 
the attempts made by an officious public to regulate his. 
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He insisted that money should be put into apparatus and 
books instead of fine buildings, and he had no use for honors 
and grade's. Jlc welcomed the short term and irregular 
student wlio came for some special thing and went away 
when he got it. 

I am devoting an unusual amount of space to the history 
of the University of Michigan, partly becaust? it is little 
known to general readi'rs and jiartly because it enters into 
the histoiy of all the Western State uuiversitii's and other 
institutions as well. As Charles Kendall Adams said in 
1896: — 

“One of the normal methods of advance seems to be for the 
University of Michigan to devise some' new eilucational variation, 
or return to some old European standard, and then, after it has 
demonstrat ('d its success, pass it through Harvard, as civilization 
is passed through France. It can then Ix' jiroclainu'd as the ripe 
fruit of the oldest and most naiowned of American universities.'’ 

The first Tajipan catalogue marks an era in American 
educational history, ft lays down the main lines of the 
dcveloimient of the State university, not only up to the 
present, but into the future. The Association of State 
Universities at its last convention tried to do what Dr. 
Tappan wanted done, to draw a clear distinction between 
the university and the college, to recpiire collegiate prepara- 
tion for professional wa)rk, and to insist u])on graduate work 
as an essential to a university. The relegation of part of 
the undergraduate work to high schools and subsidiary 
colleges is another Tappan idea which seems likely to be 
realized within the next decade. 

In his inaugural in 1852 President Taj)pan said : ^^We are 
a university faculty giving instruction in a college or gym- 
nasium.’^ The same could be said now by the presidents 
of four fifths of the institutions in the United States calling 
themselves universities, but they an; not much given to 
saying it. The Tappan catalogues were ambitious and 
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imaginative, but they wore not exaggerative. During the 
ten years of his administration he kept standing in the 
catalogue this statement of ])olicy : — 

“But the regents and faculty (lanuot forg(*t that a system of 
pu])lie instruction can never ))e complete; without the highest form 
of education, anymore than witJioiit that primary education, wliicli 
is the natural and necessary introduction to the whole. The under- 
graduate course, after all that can he done to p(‘rfect it, is still 
limited to a certain term of ye'ars, and, lu'cessarily, embraces only 
a liraitenl range of studies. AfteT this must conu' proh'ssional 
studi(\s, and tliose more' extemde^el studie's in sciemce', litc'rature', and 
the arts, which alone can le'ael to preefounel anel finislie'd sclie)larship. 
A system e)f exlucation esta))lishe‘d em the Prussian i)rincipl('s of 
educatiem cannot eliscard that which fe)rms the culminatiem e)f the 
whole. An institutie)n e'anne)t ele'seu’ve the name* of a university 
which does nejt aim, in all the mat(*rial e)f le'arning, in the* professor- 
ships whiedi it establishes, and in the whe>le; se*e)pe of its provisions, 
to make it possible for e.we'ry stuek'ut te) stuely what he* ple'ase's and 
to any exteait he pk'ase's. Nor can it be re*garele'd as consistent 
with the spirit of a fre;e country to eleny to its citizeais the possi- 
bilities of the highest knowk'elge*. 

‘‘It is ])re)pos(‘d, theTcfore*, at as early a elay as practicable, to 
open courses of lectures for the)se who have* graduatenl at this or 
otluT institutiens, anel for the)se who in e)lh(‘r ways have* maele such 
pre'paratioii as may eaiable them to atte'iid upe)n the'iri with advan- 
tage. These lectures, in accorelance with the eelue*atie)nal systems 
of Germany anel France, will form the* pre)pe*r ek‘ve*k)pme*nt of the 
university, in elistinction from the colk*ge or gymnasium now in 
operation. 

“Such a scheme will ree]uire the e*re'c(ieni of an observatory, a 
large* increase e)f our library anel e)ur j)hik>so})hie*al ai)i)aratus, and 
additional profe*ssors. A great work, it will require gre*at menus ; 
but when once ae;ce)mplishe*el, it will e'emstitiitc the; glory of our 
State and give us an indisputable pree^minence.’' 

It is strange that a pre)f(ns()r of mental phile\se)phy and an 
experienced educator shoulel have so grievously under- 
estimated the powers of forgetfulness of faculty and regents. 
President Tappan was summarily and ungratefully dis- 
missed in 18()d, and it was not until 1893 that the Graduate 
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School was formally organized, and it does not yet contain 
the twenty departments he outlined. After his dismissal the 
heading ^‘Undergraduate Students^' was dropped from the 
catalogue, tog(;ther with all his other hints that the univer- 
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sity was an unfin- 
ished pyramid like 
that on the great seal 
of the United States. 

The Regents elect- 
ed the Rev. Dr. E. 
0. Haven president 
of the university at 
the same meeting 
that they declared 
the removal of Dr. 
Tappan. His admin- 
istration lasted six 
years, at the end of 
wliich the jiresidency 
was offered to James 
B. Angell, then Pres- 
cient of tlie Univer- 
sity of Vermont, who 
at first declined the 
offer, but the uni- 
versity waited until 
he changed his mind 
two years later and 
accepted. It is a 
pleasure to record 
these names, because 


they are so few. Three presidents in fifty-seven years is a 
record to be proud of and is worth calling to the attention of 
some of our younger State universities, which shift presidents 


biennially or oftencr. The stability, uninterrupted pros- 
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perity, and astonishing growth of the University of Michigan 
must be largely due to this continuity of administration. 
For more than half its life the university has had a single 
head, a man of remarkable executive ability and tactfulness, 
who has always commanded the confidence and respect of 
the people of the university and the piMiple of the State. 
Three times he had Ix'eii c,alled into the diplomatic service 
of the nation for one or two years, as Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to China in 1880, as commis- 
sioner for the negotiation of a treaty with Creat Ikitain on 
the fisheries question in 1887, anti as Minister to Turkey in 
1897. 

This is a critical year in American education, when three 
of the oldest and most exjierienced college presidents rc'tire 
togethei — Eliot, of Harvard, at tin; age of seventy-five, 
after forty years of service; Northrop, of Minn(\sota, at the 
age of seventy-five, after twenty-five y^airs of service; 
and Angell, of Michigan, at the age of eighty, after thirty- 
eight years of servii^e, ])lus five years as prc'sident of Vc'rmont. 
Such men arc rare, and we must fi'el some anxiety for the 
future when we realize that the chancevs are against finding 
successors who will prove as able and n'lialde as they have 
been. All three retire voluntarily while still vigorous and 
in full possession of their faculties, in order to leave the field 
to younger men.’ 

' The appointment in September, 1909, of Dean Hutchins as Acting 
President was a wise move on the part of tin; Regents, as he is an able 
administrator and the university will not suffer, however long it may be 
before a permanent president is chosen. Harry Burns Hutchins was born 
at Lisbon, New Hampshire, April 8, 1847. He came to Michigan with his 
parents in 1867 and entered the university from which he was graduated 
with the class of 1871 . For the year following he was in charge of the pub- 
lic schools at Owosso, returning in 1872 as instructor in History and Rhet- 
oric. In 1873 he became an assistant profes.sor, which position he held for 
three years. In the meantime he had been preparing for the law, and he 
resigned to become a partner with his father-in-law under the firm nartie 
of Crocker and Hutchins of Mt. Clemens and Detroit. Eight years later 
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President Angell is a large man in every way, able to take 
up shocks, buffer-like; a diplomatist, even tempered, judi- 
cious, ai)d unworried. He has in recent years been governor 
of the institution in the steam-engine sense of the word, 
keeping things running smoothly, rather than supplying 
motive power or guiding in new directions. This has not 
been on the whole a detriment, in my opinion ; first, because 
the university is not suffering for want of a revolution, and, 
second, because it has thrown a large measure of responsibil- 
ity on the faculty. They have been compelled to take the 
initiative and to do some planning for the university as a 
whole, instead of each man working solely for tin? interests 
of his own department, as is apt to be the case where there 
is a dominant executive. Nowhere else did I find so much 
earnest discussion of the larger aspects of educational policy. 
My efforts at interviewing the various professors were often 
im])edcd by their turning the tables on mo by iiiquiring 
what was being done in other institutions to solve the prob- 
lems confronting Michigan. The faculty and senate meet- 
ings are anything but dull ; they arc not formal academic 
del)ates or perfunctory registrations of routine business, but 
are filled with real controversies over vital issues, and not 
unenlivened occasionally by manifestations of the pure joy 
of conflict. 

The cause of this activity is simf)ly that the younger 
generation has come knocking at the door. Until the recent 
changes, tlie average age of the authorities of the university 
— presiclent, secretary, and influential members of the fac- 
ulty and Board of Regents — was over seventy years. But 

he was recalled from his practice to fill the chair of Jay professor of law, 
which position he held for four years and then relinquished to organize a 
law department at Cornell University. He was recalled to the University 
of Michigan in 1895 as dean of the law department. This is not his first 
term as acting president, for he served in a similar capacity with great 
success, in the absence of President Angell as United States Minister to 
Turkey, in 1897-1899. ' 
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there is a yeasty young element in the faculty; new men 
who, individually and organized into various groups, have 
been persistently agitating divers scholastic reforms, and 
fretting because the progress is not commensurate with their 
earnestness and energy. It is natural, on the other liand, 
that the older men in power should fail to see the need for 
radical changes in the cstal)lished order, and should ascribe 
to the desire for personal advancement a greater sliare in 
the movement than it really has. It would im{)Iy disrespect 
for precedent if 1 should fail to refer in this connection to tlie 
story told ])y Oliver Wendell Holmes of the session of the 
medical faculty of Harvard forty years ago, when, in reply 
to an indignant inquiry of one of the older professors as to 
why the good old ways were being so upset, Mr. Eliot calmly 
said, ‘‘I can answer that question. There is a new presi- 
dentd^ The situation in Michigan just now is somewhat 
similar, but with one important diffenmee. The reply 
of the younger element to this eternally recunamt (juestion 
has to bo in most cases, ^^There is a new instructor,^^ and this 
answer does not have the sann; convincing sound, even as- 
suming that it has the same force of character b(‘hind it. 

I do not mean to imply that the faculty at Michigan is 
rent by dissensions or contains more discordant elements 
than other faculties. This is not the case, and 1 regard this 
activity as a very encouraging feature, referring to it merely 
to explain why it is that there is a jar and clatter about the 
administration that contrasts with the smooth-running or 
non-running machinery of some of its rivals. 

As an instance of the conflict of present-day tendencies 
with the older ideals of the university, 1 will take a trivial 
question, the introduction of the Phi Beta Kappa. This is 
an honorary society, dating from 177(), to which are (‘lected 
in most colleges students who have manifested superior 
scholarship and literary ability in their undergraduate 
work, usually about a tenth of the Senior class. In some 



IpBtitutions ife is a highly prized distinction, with 
^^4angible ben^ts ; in others it is an empty honor, being ^ 
-fpred on a dfass just going to leave after all their schooW 
mates have left, or no honor at all because it brands tKe^ 
initiate wi^h the name of ^^griiid^’ or whatever the locfl^^ 
term niay’be. In coeducational institutions, if it is awarde^J" 
strictly according to grades, it is apt to be monopolized' 
by the more diligent sox and goes by the name of ‘Hhe wo-' 
man's club." It is nonsecret; any member may and some 
of them can give the Greek for ^G^hilosophy, the Guide to, 
Life." At a reunion the public may look on while two ^^old 
grads" fumble with their fingers trying to remember the 
grip. 

Well, when it was proposed to put the Phi Beta Kappa in 
the University of Michigan, President Angell opposed it on 
the ground that it was contrary to the spirit of the institu- 
tion, and undeniably it was. Prizes, badges, robes, honors, 
distinctions, and all such extraneous bribes to scholarship 
are contrary to the historic ideals of the University of 
Michigan. But this is Tag Day everywhere, and the Phi 
Beta Kappa, with the help of the Zeitgeist, got in. Then 
appeared a difficulty. IIow could those Seniors having 
the highest grades be elected when there are no grades? 
The Examination lieport blank has in its upper left-hand,, 
corner abbreviations for four different kinds of failures, but^, 
only one kind of success, just plain ^‘Passed." The uni- ’ 
versity dismisses its graduates with a simple ‘AVell done,^^^| 
the adverb insusceptible of comparison. It is not wort|^| 
while giving the ingenious method by which this obstacles 
was surmounted by the Phi Beta Kappa. The universit^J^ 
will before long probably succumb to the inevitable aiit^l 
adopt the grading system and all the rest of it. Still, 
does not love the Inevitable any the better for such victori^^ 
as these. 

Another and more important example of change in pol ^B 






Miig forced upon the State universities, contrary to 
their fundamental principles, is in the regulation of student 
alfairs. The theory of the State university is that the State 
here offers at great expense, but free to all its young people, 
the opportunity for an education. It is like a fountain in a 
public square, giving its water freely to every passerby with- 
out regard to whether he has food and clothing, or whether he 
spills the water in carrying it to his lips. The assumption is 
that nobody will come to the university unless he is earnestly 
desirous of an education. Unfortunately, this assumption 
is not justified, perhaps less justified nowadays than when 
higher education was less common. The leisure class 
is becoming an appreciable factor in Western universities, 
although still far smaller than in the Eastern. It is becom- 
ing evident also that the ordinary well-meaning student 
needs more looking after than he has been getting. Any- 
way, the laissez-faire policy is breaking down all along the 
line, in university as in civil administration, and even those 
of us who were inoculated in our youth with Mill and 
Spencer have to admit the desirability of the change. 

Good teaching has always been one of the strong features 
of Michigan University, even during the period, now happily 
closing, when good teaching was regarded as a sign of me- 
diocrity. But it has been decidedly improved in efficiency 
of late by the adoption of more stringent regulations in 
regard to attendance on class exercises and the like. If a 
student is doing poor work, some effort is now made to find 
out why, and sometimes it becomes apparent that the stu- 
detit was not the only one to blame. Entering students are 
now assigned in small groups to advisers, and in many other 
ways efforts are being made to bridge the gap, which in 
Michigan had become unduly wide, between faculty and 
i^tudents. The appointment of Professor J. 0. Reed as 
Dean of the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts 
iSis caused a general ^‘bracing up” of class-room work. 
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The old ^Hake-it-or-leave-it^^ air is giving way to a new 
spirit. 

A part of the same movement is the greater attention now 
being paid to the private life of the student. The Eastern 
universities ordinarily jjrovide both instruction and lodgings 
and cliarge for both, although in neither case what they are 
worth. That is, the total expense of the college course is 
shared between the college and the student. It is also shared 
in the case of the State university, but in a different way. 
The university provides the instruction without charge, 
and the student bears all his ])ersonal expenses. This is a 
pretty theory, but pretty theories, like pretty girls, do not 
keep their looks as they grow old. Neither plan, in fact, 
works satisfactorily. College dormitories and dining halls 
have often proved annoying to manage and expensive to 
maintain, and in many cases private dormitories and board- 
ing clubs, S(‘lf-supporting, have proved more attractive 
to the students than the accommodations provided by the 
college. On the other hand, private enterprise, given a 
free field by the State universities, has not furnished the 
sort of accommodations that the students ought to have. 
The fraternity houses provide a part of the students with 
pleasant and comfortable homes, but have brought with 
them certain evils that are causing anxiety everywhere. 
The poor student who “baches it^^ on crackers and prunes, 
and puts in twenty to forty hours a week at hard labor, is 
not getting the most out of his college course. And between 
these is the great body of young people of both sexes, pick- 
ing up a precarious living in boarding houses, sporadic 
clubs, and private families of all sorts and conditions. A 
town which is dependent on a college for its support gets 
to regarding the students as its prey. It resents any inter- 
ference with its proprietary rights. It weaves around the 
college a network of intertwined interests, like that which 
in Switzerland protects the tourist industry. 
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There is, besides, as I have said, the traditional opposition 
to paternalism. When I was a student in a State uni- 
versity, the feelinp; apjainst dormitories was so st rong that, if 
one had been offered to the univ(‘rsity by some philanthro- 
pist, it mif 2 ;ht have ])een rejected as an insult. Such a rule 
as that recently adopted by rrinccton, requiring all Fresh- 
men and Sojdiomores to eat together at a certain place, at 
a certain price, would have been regarded as an intolerable 
tyranny. But times change, whether we change with them 
or not. Now the universith's everywln're are beginning to 
realize the need of something of the kind, although legis- 
latures have not yet come to the point of passing appro- 
priations for such purposes. This is just the time when 
philanthroj)y should come to the rescue and establish 
student homes on a semi-self-supporting basis. The various 
religious denominations could do more good in many cases 
by maintaining residential halls in connection with the State 
universities than in keeping up their small rival colleges, 
which often contain fewer imunbcM’s of the denomination 
than does the State university. Tn Michigan certain capi- 
talists i)ropose to erect a large dormitory, with commons 
and clubrooms, under student control. Such a building, 
properly managed, would be of great benefit to the univer- 
sity, and the undertaking, though purely commeiahal in its 
motive, might well receive such unofficial encouragement 
and support as the authorities can give. 

There arc more undergraduate students at Ann Arbor 
than at any other imivei’vsity in the country, 4419 in 1908, 
Pennsylvania following with 3730, then Minnesota 3408, and 
Cornell 3454. They have been left largely to their own de- 
vices, and the devices have not always been of a creditable 
character. Class scraps and ^'horsing'’ have had no accepted 
restrictions or regulations. ITair-cutting, face-[)ainting, 
house-raiding, and kidnapping became epidemic, h reshmen 
were treed and egged and put through such stunts as sopho- 
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moric ingenuity could devise. The class rush on Black 
Friday” was preceded by a week of general disorder and 
excitement, seriously interfering with regular work. The 
student shows and parades sometimes contained features 
offensive to good taste and propriety. Press reports of 
such things, exaggerating the disorder and eliminating its 
redeeming factor, the good-natured boyishness of it all, have 
given the institution a reputation that, in rny opinion, it 
does not deserve. The Michigan boys do not, I think, 
behave any worse than those in other universities, but they 
make more noise about it. 

A decided reaction has set in within the last year or two 
that promises to bring about a better order of tilings. The 
Law Department, as is appropriate but not necessarily 
to be expected, led in the ndorm. The class rush in its old 
form has been ordered abolished, and some substitute, such 
as push ball and the tug of war, is being sought for that will 
eliminate its brutality while retaining its strenuosity. 
The hair of Freshmen, even though too long for the style, 
is undisturbed. The Senior and Sojihomore drinking clubs, 
the ^‘Friars” and the “ Pipe and Bowl” have been ostensibly 
extinguished. What is more encouraging than faculty 
action is the spontaneous change in public opinion among 
the students themselves. One or two of the saloons have 
gone out of business for want of their former student 
patronage. But in the recent election, when so many 
counties in Michigan went dry, the County of Ann Arbor 
did not. This does not speak well for the civic influence 
of the university on the community in which it has been 
situated for over half a century. If the saloons are not to 
be banished from Ann Arbor as they have been from Cam- 
bridge, Berkeley, and Urbana, they should at least be kept 
decent. 

The most important duty of the next president will be 
the development of a sense of self-respect and responsibility 
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on the part of the students. The students are not yet 
ready for such a system of self-government as prevails at 
Princeton and at California, nor, it must be said, are the 
faculty. Recently, when a student was caught cheating, 
one of the professors called a jury of his ])eers, who found 
him guilty and advised his suspension for a year, but this 
sentence was not confirmed by the faculty, who regarded 
the proceeding with sus[)icion as unauthorized and irregular. 

There is a Student Council, but it has little power, and 
that little is not always exerted on the right side. Its 
inefY(ictiven(‘ss in a crisis was shown last year, when a mob 
of a thousand students wrecked the Star Theatin*, a nickel 
moving picture show, whose proprietor had offended them 
by putting out a disorderly student. On the following night 
they smashed in the windows and demolished the piano and 
furniture. The Ma3a)r, the fire department, and the few 
policemen the town affords were powerless in the hands of 
the students. President yVngell was sent for and made a 
speech to the students, but they paid no attention to him. 
Dean Hutchins, who is as highly r('S|)ected as any professor, 
also appealed to them in vain. The theater, an adjoining 
saloon, and the fire department clainKul damages to the 
amount of S<15()0, but a settlement was finall.y made for 
$1000, and the criminal charges dismissed. The Student 
Council raised a large amount of money for the defense of 
fifteen students arrested, some of whom w'ere quite innocent, 
but it made no attcm})t to search out the more guilty parties, 
and has done nothing to prevent tlui recurrence of such an 
affair in the future. Of cour.se, theater disturbances are 
not unusual elsewhere, being established customs in some 
Eastern universities, and the anticipated damages paid for in 
advance, but the lack of official control and of self-control 
points the way to a needed reform. The Student Council 
having failed to ameliorate the fall ru.sh, the faculty Senate 
took the matter in hand, and, among other regulations, pro- 
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vidcd that it })e lield in the daytime, whereupon the Student 
Council passed a different set of nigulations, putting the 
rush in the evening, as formerly. Athletic affairs are still 
in confusion, in s])ite of or because of the fact that students, 
alumni, fa(*ulty, and regcuits have in turn tried their hands 
at rules and management. Michigan withdrew from the 
Western Confenuice a year ago because of dissatisfaction 
with the (‘ligi])ility rules. 

As I have said before, all State universities look alike to 
the Easterner. Yet in reality they all dilier among them- 
selves in language, institutions, and laws as much as do 
Yale, Harvard, and Princ(‘ton. I shall have failed in my 
task if I do not mak(‘ plain some of the grosser distinctions 
as the five here taken into consideration jirc' in turn de- 
scribtHl. Of course, each of the univ(‘rsities r(‘gards itself 
as n^sponsible for the education of the p(M)ple of the State, 
and as neglecting its duty if it fails to provide training in 
all of the common prof(‘Ssions exc(‘pt divinity. Hut these 
professional schools, though having a c(udain s])ecious 
equivalence in the catalogues, are in regality very unecpially 
developed, and the absence or overgrowth of one of them 
shifts the center of gravity of the institution, h'or (‘xample, 
the University of Michigan is sharply differentiated from 
the other four universities — thos(‘ of California, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Minnesota — in that the State agricultural 
college is not a de})artment of the university, hut is a sepa- 
rate institution, located at Lansing. This does not make 
much difft'rence with the composition of the student body, 
for until recently the number of agricultural students of col- 
legiate grade in the State universities has been absurdly 
small, but it cuts off the university from the receipt of the 
funds given by the United States Government for the sup- 
port of agricultural education and research. The States 
that have separated the agricultural college from the uni- 
versity in order to appease local ambitions have suffered 
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from it, because there is a great loss of money and still more 
of efficiency through the duplication of buildings, labora- 
tories, libraries, and })rofessorships. It is, of course, tlie 
departments of Chemistry, Biology, and Engineering that are 
most strengthened by the pr(‘seiice in a university of the 
agricultural cours(\s and experiimmt station work. A minor 
effect on undergraduate life is that Micliigan, unlike the 
other four universitit's mimtioried, has no military drill for 
the students, the Didaxia of Polemitactica n(‘Ver having 
materialized. The educational force's of the commonwealth 
arc still further scattered by j)utting th(‘ Scliool of Mines at 
Houghton, on the Upper Peninsula, which is ])ractically 
another State, instead of making it a department of the 
university, as in California and Minnesota. 

But by the law of compensation, to whi(‘h we are ac- 
customed to refer facts not otluTwise ex])lical)le, the Uni- 
V(Tsity of Michigan has develoj)ed larg(‘r and stronger' schools 
of law and mivlicine than are to be found in the other State 
universities. TIk' Law School is, in fact, th(» largest in the 
country except that of New York University. It draws 
nearly 70 ])er cent of its students from outside the State, 
and the fees of the nonresidents, though only $05 a year, 
$10 more than for Michigan residents, more than pay the 
salaries of all its professors. At pn'sent it requires only a 
high school preparation, but a six-year combined course is 
recommended to the students, and a year of collegiate work 
will soon be required for entrance'. 

In the iiK'dical department the six-year combined course 
is now compulsory; that is, two years of collegiate work are 
necessary for admission. Here, also, more than half the 
students come from other States. It is the most striking 
exception to the rule that a first-class medical school cannot 
be maintained outside a large city, for Ann Arl)or has only 
16,000 population besides the students. 

Three duties has a State medical school : to train prac- 
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titioners, to advance the science, and to promote public 
hygiene. The University of Michigan performs all these 
well. It has good hospitals under its own management, 
including a psychopatliic ward with a building of its own. 
It was in Professor Novy’s laboratory that the existence of 
the bubonic plague in San Francisco, which the Californian 
authorities were (hmying, received an unexpectedly com- 
plete (hunonstration by a student who accidentally imbibed 
a few millions of tlu' pernicious ])rotozoa. The university 
is now beginning a campaign of (*ducation against tubercu- 
losis, whicli will cover the entire State. 

Another moveimuit for the Ixmefit of the State is forestry. 
More than half of Michigan is still wild, unsettled land. 
Six million acr{'s, one sixth of tin* entire State, have reverted 
to the State on account of non])ayment of taxes. Most 
of this is burned-over pinery and stump waste*. IVofessor 
Filibert Roth, of the university, is forest warden, and is 
training his young mem, by a colh'gc course of five^ years and 
practical experiene^e in the forest re.s(‘rvcs in his charge, 
to reclaim and make profitable to Michigan its idle ter- 
ritory. 

A new course will be started in 1910, conservation 
engineering. It will be given jointly by the Literary, Law, 
and Engineering departments, and will extend over a period 
of six years, leading to the final degree of master of conser- 
vation engineering. The j)urpose is to train men for the 
wmrk of conserving, develo[)ing, and utilizing the resources 
of the country, especially the water jmwer; improving 
agriculture, and ameliorating sanitary conditions. 

The Engineering Department is by far the largest of the 
vacational schools, and offers some unusual courses. At 
Princeton and at Yale I was repeatedly asked: ‘^Have you 
seen the tank yet?'^ At Michigan I was asked the same 
question, but it had a different significance. The tank that 
is Michigan’s pride is a canal 300 feet long, 22 feet wide, and 
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10 feet deep, in the laboratory of marine engineering. 
Boats ten feet long, carved out of paraffin, an^ run back 
and forth througli this by trolley, and tlie dynainormd-er 
records the resistance. In this way the best }a)ssible curves 
for the hull of any vessel can be worked out experinnuitally. 
The field facilities of the IJepartriKMit of Engiiu'ering have 
been enlarged by the gift of 1500 acres on Douglas Lake as 
a summer camp. 

It is often said that a summer school can only prosper in 
city universities. Here again tlu^ experience of Michigan 
contradicts the generality. All departments at Ann Arbor 
arc in full blast for eight weeks, and the work done deserves 
and receives full credit. In fact, the work is of a more ad- 
vanced character tluui in the winter t(*rms, and the pro])or- 
tion of graduate stiKhnts is v(‘rv much gr(‘at(‘r. In the sum- 
mer session of 190<S there w(*re 1077 students, repn'senting 
forty-two States and T(‘rritories and sixteen foreign coun- 
tries. About a fifth of them were college gradual (^s, ])aving 
degrees from 104 ditT(‘rent institutions. In the nuulical 
department 05 per cent were collegi; graduat(‘s and 14 per 
cent practicing physicians. 

The summer school moV(‘ment is one of the most impor- 
tant develoj)nients of university education in recent years, 
and will he discussed at sorm; length in lat(*r chapters, but I 
must say here that its chief advantage, in my opinion, lies 
not in the utilization of the jdant and the shortening of the 
college course, but in that it brings back to the university 
men and women engaged in all line's of })rof('ssional work. 
Teachers in schools and colleges who want to haarn at first 
hand the latest news from the frontier of knowledge and to 
acquire the new ways of pedagogy; doctors who want in- 
struction in recent methods in medicine and surge^ry; en- 
gineers who need help in some novel problem; inventors 
who desire an opportunity to work out an idea; and ministers 
who wish to get into the current of the thought of the day 
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or to study the newer methods of philiinthropy, — all have 
come to realize that the university can be of some use to 
them. Many of these are not candidates for an advanced 
degree, do not care for a degree, and cannot b(3 induced to 
work for one, but want sonu' man’s ideas or t(;chnique and 
will go after him wherever he may be. This class of ‘bspe- 
cial stud(!nts,’^ useful for swelling the roll of the graduate 
school, but sneered at by rival institutions, and viewed with 
suspicion by the (kirnegie Foundation, will, I think, prove 
to be an important and whoh'soimj inlluenc(‘ in our universi- 
ties. It is generally recognized that one of th(3 drawbacks 
of th(‘ teaching prof(3ssion is the constant contact with im- 
mature minds. Th(3 graduate students who have never 
loft school retain their attitmh'of pupilag(\ but th('. returned 
graduate will ex(‘rt a count(*rvailing influences on the psy- 
chology of the professor. The returned graduate is self- 
reliant and indepemdent, also intractable and undeferent, 
being himse'lf accustome'd to d(‘ferenc(‘ in his local circle. 
He is im])ati(‘nt of nnl tape a.nd intolerant of slouchy teach- 
ing, and he has a (sontempt for pretent ioiisru'ss in other 
people. 11 is idcais are' i)ractical and will temd to counteract 
excess of acadernicity. Tin* special studenl is now being 
brought into tins univau'sitv circle chiefly by tlie summer 
school, but he will not confine himself to that. 

There is another way of effecting a closer union of State 
and School besides this of bringing the peoi)lo to the uni- 
versity, and that is bringing the university to the people. 
In the first the University of Michigan has been preeminently 
successful. In ISSO there was one Michigan student in the 
university to every 2407 of the ])opulation of the State; 
in 1900 the ratio was one to 1200 ; in 1907 it was one to 973. 
In the second of the duties or opportunities, that of univer- 
sity extension in its v.-irious forms, such as farmers’, teachers’, 
and mechanics’ institutes and courses, correspondence teach-, 
ing, and work in lecture and library centers, Michigan has 
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not been so active as some of tlie other State universities, 
notably Wisconsin. 

An o})portunity for expansion into a new field seems to 
me to be afforded by the development of the ('diicational 
department of the university. vSome universitievs, like Ynle, 
Princeton, and Pennsylvania, }j;ive little or no attention 
to the training]; of teachers. OiIku’s, notably Columbia 
and Chicago, have large and well-endowed t(‘achers’ colleges, 
with model scIkjoIs for practice and (‘xpen-inient. Michigan 
belongs by its history in the latter class; for, as 1 havt^ 
ex])laint‘d, its connection with th(‘ i)ublic sePool system 
has always been close. Pr(‘sid(Mit Ange'll in 1S74 r(‘com- 
mended that instruction in pe'dagogy b(‘ giveui, and five* years 
later the first Anie-rican Profe'ssorship e)f the* Scie'iice and Art 
e)f Peaching was established. The e)bstae*le‘ to the further 
eie‘ve*lopmerit of this work at the pre‘se‘nt time* is thei lack 
of facilities for [)ractice teaching, Ix'cause the* unive‘rsity 
has no mode*! school, and the schools of Ann Arbor do not 
give sufTicient op})ortunity fe)r sucli work. Unde‘r the\so 
circumstances it S(*ems to me that the (jU(*stion of training, 
at least for high sclioe)! and ce)lle*ge work, e*e)uld be*st be sedved 
by sending the advanc(*el stuele*nts inte) the* high sche)e>ls of 
the State. In this way the high schexds ce)ulel aeld a fifth 
year or strengthen the fourth, giving a greate'r variety ejf 
courses at very slight c\j)cnse. Le)cal sche)ol boards cannot 
afford to hire a ce)m[)e‘tent instructor for the* thre'.e* e)r four 
stuelents who may wish to take Cre'ek, e)r chemistry, which is 
getting to be as rare as Creek. Therefore stuelents are either 
shut out from certain lines e)f ce)llegiate work fe)r lack of 
preparation, or such classe*s are taught by an overbusy 
principal or by an incom])etent assistant, who has te) study 
the next lesson over night and eve*n them some*times te) dis- 
miss the class be*fore the bell rings to prevent being carried 
over into unexploreel territe)ry. There ce>ulel be; a special 
peripatetic faculty for such work. The circuit rider pro- 
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lessor would visit each high school in his district once every 
week or fortnight to give a lecture or conduct a recitation, 
and to see that the class drill is thoroughly done by the 
teacher in training. The objections usually urged against 
such in('Xj)erien(*ed teachers would not hold in this case, 
because* they would be giving their own specialties under the 
direct control and guidance of the university professor, with 
whose methods they an* familiar. That is, the high school 
])upils would tlH*n be und(*r the same kind of instruction 
as most of the lower-class students in large' universities. 
The' t(!ae*hers in training we)uld find e)ut whethe*r the'y were 
fit fe)r sue*h a pre)fe'ssie)n ; the*y woulel ge't cre*elit on their 
university ce)iirse' fe)r such prae*tical we)rk, anel they would 
be partially se*lf-suppe)rting. The puj)ils in the town could 
remain at he)m(; feer a year or two le)nger, thus saving them- 
selves exj)ens(' and relieving the university e)f much of its 
elementary work anel the embarrassment e)f their ye)uthful 
spirits. The Massachuse*jts Le'gislature h/is be.*foro it a 
pre)posal to utilize the high school buildings fe)r giving a 
ce)ni])lete‘ e-olle'ge* course in every e*ity. If such a plan is not 
impracticable in Massachusetts, it would be easie,*r to intro- 
duce where the State university system prevails, especially 
in Michigan, whe're it woulel be merely carrying out the 
original sche*me e)f the university. It is primarily a ques- 
tion of which is the me)re me)bile, a profe'ssejr or a class. 
At any rate*, we must re'cognize the fact that both are more 
mobile than they used te) be, whether the centripetal or the 
centrifugal fe)rce ])re)ve the stronger. Our colleges seem to 
be still in the stage(;oach period, unmindful of the new fields 
opened to them by trolley and express. 

The next ste}) in the future of the university should be its 
expansion in this or some otlicr form until it fills out its 
foundations, which wefe from the beginning made to coin- 
cide with the boundaries of the State. At the same time 
the superstructure must be raised in accordance with the 
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design of its founders. That it has been so far predomi- 
nantly an undergraduate institution is not to be hastily set 
down to its discredit. It moans rather that the university 
has done conscientiously the duty which lay nearest. All 
of the State universities have been swainjH'd witli under- 
graduates and have not yet been aide to provide buildings 
and instructors fast enough to accommodate them. But 
now it is f('it that the tim(‘ has come to demonstr.'ite that a 
State can provide for its citizems not only tlu' higher educa- 
tion, but the liigh(‘st. Like the other State univ(Tsities, 
Michigan is now making sp('cial (‘fforts to develo[) its nvscairch 
work. In response to the pressures of the yonngc'r ('hmient, 
of which I have spoken, and in particular a. frank (‘\j)osure of 
the deficicmcies of th(‘ institution in the Michigan Mnninns^ 
the last year has seen a great chang(‘ in this n'spi'ct. The 
latest report of the secretary of th(‘ (iraduate (huncil, 
April, 1909, gives 25<S graduate stmhmts, including those 
in the professional .schools. Of th(‘S(‘ t)3 were in th(‘ .sum- 
mer session. This is an increase of L'ln p(‘r cent in the last 
six years. About one (juarter of tlu' number an' working 
for the doctorate, the most ])opuhir (h'partnu'nts being 
English, philo.sophy,Oermanics, cln'inistry, and physics in this 
order. In the last chapter I gave a long list of monographs 
and periodicals published by the University of California, 
for which the University of Michigan can show no parallel. 
There are, however, three periodicals and a ‘Mlumanistic 
Series,” in which three volumes of valuable classical studies 
have been issued. 

But it must be remembered that the explorations and 
investigations of the University of (California have been made 
by the aid of special gifts, and the University of Michigan, 
although it has a very large body of alumni, has received no 
such extensive donations or bequests. 

^ Vol. XIV, p. 353. See correction of figures and further discussion in 
Vol XIV, pp. 397, 399, and Vol. XV. p. 287. 
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The university autlioritics have doubtless been wise in 
their policy nf)t to spend the people^s money on architectural 
display so lon^ as the incessant demand for room continued, 
but this is no reason for the complete disregard of harmony 
and systmn in building. I have alluded to the similarity 
in spirit and j)rinciples b(d,ween Harvard and iMichipjan. 
The res('mblanc(‘ (extends to tlnnr architecture. The campus 
in both cases lias laam built up on the elective })rinciple. 
Tin; arrangement of th(‘ buildings is much the same as when 
a child (lumps his Swiss villa<^(‘ out of tlu' box on tlie floor. 
In Michigan the arcliiU'ctiiral department has prepared 
})lans for the (h'velopnu'nt of th(‘ campus, but no regard is 
I)aid to them in th(‘ pL’unng of buildings. 

Then^ is no agiaamient as to style, material, or color. 
The most rc'cent addition is in the gr(‘at(‘st {possible contrast 
with all the others, and it has been placed in th(‘ most 
crow(l(‘d j)art of tlu^ campus, twcmty feet out of lin(‘ with its 
neighbors. This is the Alumni Mcunorial Building, more 
cotnmonly called either ‘Hhe l)^()og('’s Balac(','’ in honor 
of the distinguished prolessor of (Jreek, who was instrumental 
in getting it, or th(‘ “mausoleum’^ by those who always 
associate marble with tombstoiK's. There was much dis- 
appointriHuit among tlu' students b(‘caus(‘ this building does 
not provide their nuich-n(‘eded commons and clubrooins, 
but will contain the oflicaxs of the alumni association and the 
paintings now hanging in the library. There seiuns to have 
been a feeling on the part of the promoters of the building 
that it would be a desecration to have (uiting and playing 
in an edifice sacred to the memories of fallen soldiers. But 
Harvard, surely an authority on academic etiquette, finds 
no impropri(‘ty in using a memorial haJl for such purposes, 
and theni is (dassical j)roc(Ml(uit for the custom of honoring 
the heroic dead by feasts and games. 

The well-wood(‘d campus makes a pleasant impression 
on the visitor, and many of the buildings, individually con- 
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sidered, are handsome and well adapted to their purposes. 
There is a good deal of building going on this year. The 
new dental building, just completed, of red brick with stone 
trimmings, is admirably arranginl and ecpiipped. The four- 
story chemical building, now being (‘r(‘ct(xl of iron-shot 
brick with a terra-cotta cornice, nu'asures 230 feet by 130, 
and is well lighted by two inclosed courts, one of them on 
the lower story occupied by a large anij)hitli{‘ater. On 
a hill beyond the caiiipiis the visitor’s (‘y(‘ is attractc'd by 
the glint of a copper dome, with minor bulbs like onion sets 
sprouting uj) around. This will house tlui iu‘w 37-inch 
reflecting t.(des('ope which Prof(‘ssor Hussey will use in add- 
ing to the collection of doubl(‘-stars that he began at Lick. 
Between the observatory and the campus is Sleepy Hollow, 
which will now have to change; its name, for it has l^'cn 
bought by the Woman’s League as a playground for the girls. 
Near by is the Barlmur (ivmnasium, which is more; than 
a gymnasium, for the women in the university have made 
it the center of a social life of their own, which does not, 
however, interfere with a due amount of association with the 
opposite sex both in Avork and play. Ibu’c they give their 
receptions, dances, teas, plays, literary entertainnumts, 
and ‘‘smokeless smokers, to which they may or may not 
invite the men, just as they please. This has cultivabnl 
in the wonum students a spirit of indep(‘nd(;nce and self- 
reliance without dev(*loping any antagonism b(;tween the 
sexes. The Avomen are, on the whole, treated Avith fairness; 
that is, they receive the treatment they individually Jiierit. 
Some of the fashionabh; frati'rnity set refuse to invite them 
to social events of importance, but that is not altogether 
an evil. Since AMichigan was tin; first of the greater univer- 
sities to adopt coeducation, A\'e may (‘xp(‘ct a similar devel- 
opment of social life in the other univu;rsities. It is sufficient 
to say that none of the dire prophecies made in 1871, when 
the women were admitted, have come to pass. 



The women of the university, as was to be expected,- 
were ahead of the men in establishing a social center. Now, 
however, a start has been made toward providing a place* 
where all the men students may feel at home, by the purchase 
of the residence of Judge Cooley and its conversion into, a 
clubhouse, the Michigan Union. There are now in the uni- 
versity twenty fraternities in the literary department of 
college and thirteen in the professional schools. All these 
have their own houses, as ha\e also the nine sororities. 
Then there are ten sectional clubs of students from a par- 
ticular State or city, six literary and debating societies, and 
six musical organizations, which, with the athletic teams, 
church gilds, etc., make up a total of 17G student associations. 
Yet an analysis of the membership shows that less than a 
tenth of the students take part in any of them except the 
fraternities and sectional clubs. It is evident, therefore, 
that the university as a whole is not overorganized, as is 
commonly believed. The real problem of the great univer- 
sities is how to reach the submerged nine tenths and to 
give them a little share in such voluntary student activities. 

I must not omit, though I can merely mention, a movement 
that is apparent in many of the State universities, but has 
reached its highest development so far in Michigan — that 
is, the establishment of extra-territorial religious instruction. 
There are four buildings supported by the churches for work 
among and by students. The Ann Arbor School of Religion 
under the presidency of Professor R. M. Wenley gave in the 
fall of 1909 fifty-seven classes each week in Christian 
philosophy and ethics, biblical study and church work, with 
a total attendance of 704 students. This association, though 
having no official connection with the university, takes the 
place of the missing faculty of theology. In this way 
another Tappan dream is coming true and the State uni- 
' versity is made complete. 
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24.5 

445 

765 

1899-00 . . 

1253 

280 

.500 

837 

1900-01 

1261 

35<) 

563 

873 

1901-02 . . . 

1293 

489 

513 

853 

1902-03 

1295 

609 

45.5 

866 

1903-04 ... 

1.319 

803 

418 

865 

1904-05 . . . 

1323 

99.1 

.376 

877 

1905-06 

14.57 

1165 

369 

902 

1906-07 . . . 

1.578 

1208 

371 

768 

1907-08 . . 

1660 

13.53 

390 

791 

1908-09 . ... 

1680 

1 

1352 

361 

706 
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Pharmacy 

flS 

a 

2 

a 

0 

K 

& 

1 

c 
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j (Luerature 

Total 

fc 

E 

S 

3 

45 

H 

s 

o 

106 

73 

108 

65 

1882 



83 

72 

103 

84 

21.53 





91 

71 

1.32 

95 

2420 

— 



81 

79 

188 

9.3 

2692 





82 

63 

189 

116 

2778 




60 

27 

185 

117 

2(i59 





78 

19 

186 

86 

2818 

95 

2864 

83 

27 

189 

74 

2917 

187 

3014 

72 

47 

198 

86 

2878 

324 

2976 

79 

61 

223 

76 

3114 

225 

3223 

81 

68 

2:34 

75 

3059 

535 

3192 

76 

70 

247 

90 

330.3 

263 

3441 

71 

1 71 • 

273 

108 

,3482 

404 

3712 

68 

60 

203 

107 

3.508 

461 

3709 

70 

75 

149 

100 

3529 

462 

3792 

65 

69 

94 

10.3 

36.59 

524 

3967 

09 

67 

132 

94 

.3832 

.551 

4135 

78 

82 

131 

109 

4180 

813 

4671 

94 

81 

177 

113 

4282 

1034 

4746 

101 

82 

168 

135 

4.5.54 

1070 

.5010 

102 

_ 

84 

192 

160 

4637 

1077 

5223 


‘ After deducting names of students counted twice. 



CHAPTER VI r 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

I T is impossible to iiscertaiii the size or loojition of the 
University of Wisconsin. The most that one can say 
is that the lu;a(l(|uart(‘rs of the institution is at the city of 
Madison and tliat tlui cam])us has an area of about 56,000 
square miles. All of the ])eople in Wisconsin, not to mention 
other States and foriu^n countries, are (‘li|^ibh‘ as students, 
and a very considerable proportion of them do receive in- 
struction from the univ(‘rsity in one form or another. How 
many nobody kiiows. It is equally impossibh^ to answer 
intelligil)ly such easy questions as what is tlie lenjj^th of the 
cours(', where', an' the' laboratorie's, and how many books 
are tlu'ix! in the* lil)rary. The length of the course varies 
from ten days to ten years. The laboratories are wherever 
there is macliinerv in action, industrial or social, with 
which the students care to experiment. If we go into 
a local electric light and power plant in any ])art of the 
State, we may happen upon a group of advanc(Ml students 
making an invu'stigation of it. A student in accounting 
is going ov('r the books; a student in hydraulics is 
determining tlu^ efficiency of the water ]K)wer; a student 
in electricity is b'sting the dynamos and lights; and 
a student in sociology is studying the wages and con- 
dition of labor in the plant and associated factories. Their 
reports, carefully worked out in the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Railroads, form part of the system by which the 
State watches over all its public service corporations, and 
may be used as theses in the university. There is a triple 
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advantage. The State gets for little or no money the ser- 
vices of a number of honest and well-trained investigators, 
on their mettle to make a reputation for good work, for by 
it they may secure a position in State or private' service. 
The local cor])oration we'lcoines thi'in because its plant and 
system gets a thorough overhauling, and the inspectors 
are often able to point out leaks and wastes and to sugge'st 
where it would pay to call upon an engiiu'er to make' changes. 
And the slueh'nts gain the ine'stimabh' advantage of be'ing 
engaged in something worth while on which more dc])en(is 
than a good mark or a ti'acher's reprimand. The thirst 
of adole^scene'e for real \vork and imj)atience with shams 
and playthings of all kinds should be recogniziMl and utilized 
in our educational system. 

The library of the University of \Visconsi?i is as hard to 
define as the laboratory. To count the books is like' e'ounting 
the little chickens arounel a ceioj) ; the\v run in and out toe) 
fast. It be)rre)ws rare beioks and files e)f e)ld newspapers 
needed by research stuelents anel is equally ready te) le)an 
to other libraries anel unive'rsitie's insiele' anel emtsiele the 
State. It is elifferent at Oxford, whe're' it re'ejuires a feirmal 
vote of the Vie‘e'-Chane'elle)r anel ten euelh'ge lie'aels, preifessors 
anel M.A.’s, te) ge't a book eiut e)f the' He)dle'ian fabrary. 

Ne)body can tell exactly what are) the limits of the library. 
There is a big buileling betwe'e'ii tlie' twe) capitols, e)r, rather, 
between the capite)! and the unive*rsilv, whie*h is always 
open and always full of students. If tluTe is any 1rnth in 
the saying that you can take the' j)ulse eif a unive'rsity in 
its reading roeim, the University e)f Wi.scemsin is in fine, 
healthy condition. The buileling was put up only eight 
years ago, at a ceist of Sr)l(),()00, but it is alreaely over- 
creiwded, feir the library has increa.se'd in size' since then 
by 120 per cent. It is still ne)t large, abenit ld5,()0() volumes, 
including departmental libraries, which give's Wisce)nsin 
eleventh place in the matter of books among the fourteen 
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universities considered in these articles. But in the same 
building with the main university library and practically 
forming a part of it are the libraries of the State Historical 
Society and the Wisconsin Acad(‘my of Sciences, Arts, and 
Letter’s, which mon* than doubh; the mimb(;r of volumes. 
This is not all, for Wisconsin has a w(‘ll-organized system 
of free libraries, which are closely connected with the uni- 
V(‘rsity. There are about a million vn)liimes in the school 
libraries alone, and nearly as many more in the 15() public 
librari('s. Tluni, to me('t the needs of localities and indh 
viduals not ade(]uately supplied by the j)ublic or the school 
libraries, there are tlie traveling libraries, which circulated 
last year 122,093 volumes, a larger num!)er than any other 
State circailatc's in tliis way. When I was in the office of 
the director of university ext(uision, he told me of an appli- 
cation he haxl reccuitly r(‘C(uved from a young man in the 
backwoods in tlui northern part of the State, who wanted to 
take a course in history under the din'ction of the uniyersity. 
I asked what he could d(^ for books, and the director an- 
swered that he had just telephoned to the secretary of the 
Free Library Commission to S('nd him out a box of twenty- 
fiv^e volumes. The public librari(‘S are becoming secondary 
centers for the radiation of university influence; through 
them books will be supplied to study classes all over the 
State and the work of the correspondence students watched 
and guided. The State Library School joins with the uni- 
versity in giving a combined college and library training 
course, and the students in their closing year are sent out 
into the libraries of Wisconsin for “ field practice.’’ Now 
the Libraiy Commission and the local libraries are indepen- 
dent of the university, and that is the most interesting thing 
about the Wisconsin system, the way the various educa- 
tional and administrative departments work together in 
harmony, whatever may be their official relationships. It 
is very confusing to the inquisitive stranger who wants to 
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confine his attention to the “university/^ and not have 
to ^o into the political, social, and industrial life of the whole 
State. 

It would be, of course, ])ossil)le to leave out of considera- 
tion all the things that the University of Wisconsin is doin^^ 
and the traditional university is not; to loj) off tlie summer 
session, the artisans’ courses, the institute work, tlH‘ ^nivern- 
mcntal functions, the corres[)ond(‘nce school, the experiment 
station, the dairy school, the stock jud^in^i;, and all that sort 
of tiling, thus trimminj^ down the univ(*rsity until it is com- 
parable in size and function with otlun* univ(‘rsiti<'s, but 
if W(‘ do that, we hav(‘ left a bleediii}^ stunij), not at all the 
real University of Wisconsin, which is like a livinj^ tree 
s[)readin^ its branclu's and roots throughout the State in 
indefinable ramifications. Therc'fon* 1 shall not attempt 
to confine myself to what some would call “the university 
proper.” The State university properly includes all that 
the State is doin^^ for the higher education of its people, 
and it is the glory of Wisconsin that it is interpreting this 
definition in the wid(‘st sense. 

The government of a Western State has four ])arts — 
executive, judicial, legislative, and educative'. But these 
are not distinct, and in the dev^'lopnu'nt of the sysb'm the 
fourth is as closely connected with the other three as they 
are with eiich other, ’fhe aim of some State universities 
is to keep out of politics. The Univ(’rsity of \Vis(u)nsin is in 
politics and feels that it belongs there, not in the sense of 
being a football of opposing })arties or attached to the for- 
tunes of a political boss, but as taking an active part in 
administrative work and in guiding tin* policies of the State. 
In some States the president of the university only goes to 
the Capitol once in a biennium to beg for his allowance, in 
company with the representatives of the other charitable 
and penal institutions. The faculty also religiously keeps 
away, except perhaps the professor of political science may 
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take his class in civics into the gallery of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to show them “how the laws arc made/^ But 
in Wisconsin })rof(‘Ssors may he seen almost any time in the 
Capitol, not working the officials for IhggcT appropriations, 
but working with the officials for tln^ good of the common- 
wealth. 

The main building of the university is of the stately domed 
type cliaracl eristic of the American capitoline order of archi- 
tec,ture. 1 1 looks so much like the State 1 louse, which stands 
on the next lull, that a stranger might easily mistake the 
oiK^ for the otlu'r, and it would not be a S('rious blunder if 
ho did. But it malu'S it harder to find a ])rofessor than 
where he confines his beat to class room and study. When 
1 inquired at the university for Prob^ssor Balthasar H. 
Meyer, I was told that h(‘ was at the Capitol, pn'siding over 
a meeting of the State Railroad Commission. When I had 
walk(‘d over to th(‘ Capitol, I was informed he was conducting 
a seminar at the university. I tried to find Dr. McCarthy in 
the legislative refeixuna' room at the (kq^itol, and tlu'y told 
me he was on the campus a.ssistirig in the coaching of the 
football team. 

I started in to get a complete list of all the members of 
the faculty who were doing public work of sonui sort in an 
official capacity, but I had to give it up, for tfu* list became 
too long to print before I had found them all. The list I 
obtained, however, had the names of forty mtmibers of the 
instructional force who were filling administrative or ad- 
visory positions in the State or Federal service. Among 
them were the following: State Ceological and Natural 
History Survey, Free Library Commission, State Forestry 
Commission, Conservation Commission, State Fish Com- 
mission, State Park Board, State Board of Health, State 
Board of Control, State Tuberculosis Sanitarium, State 
History Commission, State Live Stock and Sanitary Board, 
State Hygienic Laboratory, State Railroad Commission, 
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State Board of Assessment, State Sealer of Weights and 
Measures, State Butter Makers’ Association, State Board 
of Agriculture, United States Reclamation Service, United 
States Geological Survey, Legislative Reference Library, 
United States Conservation Commission, etc. 

This shows how far Wisconsin University has departed 
from the old-fashioned ideal of scholarly aloofness and 
sequestration and is taking what app(‘,ars to be its ultimate 
function, that of a bureau of experts to the State govern- 
ment. Tt should b{^ recognized tliat a. State university 
is not doing its full duty unless it serves th(' ])eopl(*, both 
officially and unofficially, as a general information office, 
to which they can apply for the technical and scientific 
knowledge needed in tlteir daily life and work. 

As will bo seen from the above list, the officers held by 
members of the faculty are mostly tho.se classed as non- 
political positions; that is, they carry with them little 
money, prestige, or party power. They are, however, posi- 
tions of u.sefuln(‘ss and responsibility, those in which the 
general public is bt'ginning to realize that .some' special 
proficiency and training are required. Such positions must 
increasingly predominate as our political systenn becomes 
more complicated, and it becomes aj)parent that the old- 
fashioned, American, all-around, interchangeable office- 
holder cannot run everything satisfactorily by his intuition 
arid common sense. The line that uschI to be sharply drawn 
between the scholar and the man of affairs, between those 
who knew a great deal and could not do anything and those 
who had to do everything and did not know much about it, 
is being wiped out in Wisconsin. 

Under the influence of university men Wisconsin has 
become the recognized leader in progressive and practical 
legislation, the New Zealand of the United States. But I 
am here concerned with the other side of the question, the 
effect upon the university of this active participation in the 
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affairs of the outshlse world. This, so far as I can see, is 
good. For one thing, it increases the respect of the students 
for a professor when they find that he is abh' to do the 
things he is teaching, that he is looked U|)on as an authority 
even when he gets off the campus. Young ]:>eople some- 
times get the idea, among the other strange notions that 
come into tlnnr heads, that a professor may have chosen 
the qui(h life of the scholar not so much because of his 
superiority to the world as because of his inability to cope 
with it. 

Then, too, th(^ fact that members of tlu^ faculty will have 
an o])portunity to become leaders of men as well as teachers 
of youth makers the authorities of tlie university more care- 
ful in the selection of its instructors. If a man is a failure, 
if he does not have ability as well as knowledge, the fact 
cannot be kept safely hidden within the faculty circle, but 
is known to the outside world, always too ready to sus])ect 
college professors of inefficiemey, and the university suffers 
in consequenc(‘. A State university like Wisconsin is set 
upon a high hill, watclu'd from all quarters by friendly 
and unfriendly eyes. Its defects are conspicuous and swiftly 
penalized. This 1 believe to be a wholesome influence, in 
spite of the fact that the standards !)y which the outside 
world judges university work arc freciuently incompetent 
and unfair. For the college professor, as a rule, is too 
much sheltered from criticism and competition. Good 
teachers and poor t(‘achers, men who stimulate their stu- 
dents, those who depress them, and those who do not in- 
fluence them at all, have throughout their lives the same 
rank, reputation, and salary. There are no tests of efficiency 
applied to class-room work, and the president of a univer- 
sity has no way of finding out definitely which are his good 
teachers. If an instructor hands in unusually high marks or 
low marks, if he ‘‘flunks^’ 60 per cent of a class on examina- 
tion, if his electives arc overcrowded, if he is popular or un- 
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popular with students and faculty, it. may mean that he is 
an exceptionally good teacher or quite the reverse. That is 
one reason why so much stress lias been laid on research in 
the gaining of position and promotion. It provitles an ob- 
jective t(‘St by which all the nnm working in tlie same lines 
may be ranked with remarkable (‘xactness. Administrative 
and advisory work outside tlie university provides a similar 
test of a somewhat dilTerent kind of ability. The old-fash- 
ioned college was composed mostly of teachers. To these 
were added during the last generation investigators. Now 
th(^re are coming in a third class of num, who are largely 
occupied with professional work in a public or private capac- 
ity. That is, the university of the future will be composed 
of throe classes: men who have th(‘ genius for discovering 
truth, men who are (‘specially adapted to imparting it to 
others, and men wlio an^ successful in showing how it may 
be applied to the jirobhuns of life. It is unfortunately rare 
to find these threce forms of ability equally developcxl in the 
same individual, so the next best thing is to bring them 
together in the same faculty, where th(‘y mutually strengthen 
each other and give the institution as a whole an unprece- 
dented power in the community. 

It must not be supposed that this third or utilitarian func- 
tion was voluntarily adopted by the universities because it 
completes their educational effectiveness. On the contrary, 
it was forced upon them by the outside world, and many 
universities yet pride themselves on the degree with which 
they have resisted that pressure and maintained ^Hhc old- 
fashioned college in all its purity. The utilitarian depart- 
ments were generally added from the most utilitarian of 
motives, because it brought more money to the support 
of the university. The most extensively developed of these 
departments, the agricultural experiment station work, 
was begun throughout the country generally in a faint- 
hearted way. Many of those who were engaged in it in the 
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early days of the movement had little faith in its practical 
value, and the work they turned out was apt to be of a sort 
to justify their skepticism, liut they were gradually re- 
placed by men of faith and enthusiasm, and finally faith 
became unnecessary, for it was proved arithmetically that 
such work paid, not in any remote or liypotlnticjil sense, 
but literally and directly. I ascribe the j)rosperity of 
the agricultural department of the LInive'rsity of Wisconsin 
largely to the fact that it was the first to furnish an irrefut- 
able demonstration of this in milk testcTs invented by Pro- 
fessor S. M. Habcock, cliief chemist of the station. This, 
by giving a cheap, quick, and accurate metliod of determin- 
ing the amount of butter fat in milk, has revolutionized the 
creamery business and the breeding of cows. The test 
for the amount of casein in milk rec(‘ntly invented in the 
Wisconsin station and the new methods of clieese making 
there developed are expected to do as much for making that 
industry scientific, economical, and profitable as has been 
done for butter making. When a university can prove that 
it has added several millions a year to the income of the 
people of the State, as the University of Wisconsin can, 
there is no difficulty about its appropriations. The only 
question asked by the Legislature is. How mu(*h more money 
can it profitably enijdoy ? 

I find there are two ways of making a Wisconsin man rnad. 
One is to call the university “the Harvard of the West,^^ 
and the other is to call it “a utilitarian university.’^ Which 
remark will produce the resentful reaction depends on the 
particular student experimented upon. One who resents the 
first remark does not mind it so much if Harvard is alluded 
to as “the Wisconsin of the East,” for he has hopes that 
Harvard may in time come to deserve it, now that it has 
added departments of ap]died science, in which ^a use is 
found for everything, including Miinsterberg. Wisconsin 
men have had a special liking for Harvard ever since last 
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June, when President Vnii llise received from Harvard the 
degree of LL.D. as “p^’^'sident of the leatling State univer- 
sity/^ The remark was made in Latin, the customary 
dialect of the Harvard Yard, ))ut, with their usual enter- 
])rise, the Wisconsin men found out what it meant in a 
marvelously short time, and seem to Ih^ pleased by it, 
although that is queer, because it was nothing more than 
they knew before. 

The aversion to the word “utilitarian’^ on the part of 
some of the faculty and students arises from the fact that 
those who undertake to “write up” a univ('rsity, including, 
of course, the presemt writ(T, naturally devote most of their 
attention to its jx^culiar and original feature's, and the Uni- 
versity of Wis(!onsiu has certainly bee'u distinguished by its 
agility in discovering new ways of making its('lf us(‘ful to 
the people who support it.* But the read(T must always 
bear in mind that such a view misret)res(‘nts a university as 
a newspap(‘r misrepresents the events of the day by ignor- 
ing the doings of the ])eaceable and undistinguislu'd citizens 
who form the most important part of the community, as 
peaceable and undistinguished teachers and students form 
the most important part of every univensity. 

As an aid to the acquisition of a well-balanced view of the 
University of Wisc-onsin as a whoh', let me say that, con- 
sidering only the main de])artments, about half the students 
are in the College of Letters and Science, and the other half 
divided equally between the College) of Engineering and the 
College of Agriculture. The distribution i)f graduate stu- 

^ Mr. John Corbin the year before visited many of these same universities 
and gave his impressions in a series of articles published in a volume 
entitled “Which College for the Boy?" Mr. (’orbin, as a Harvard 
and Oxford man, looks at things from a different standpoint, so reading 
his book in connection with this will give something of a stereoscopic 
effect of reality. Attention should also be called to the interesting 
article by Mr. Lincoln Steffens on the University of Wisconsin, entitled 
“Sending a State to College,” in the American Magazine, March, 1909. 
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dents gives the relative strength of departments perhaps 
better than any other numerical test. These number 
about 250 and are divided o(jually })etwcen the humanities 
and the sciences. Of the former group, about lialf are doing 
work in the linguistic departments and half in the histori- 
cal and political departments. Of the scicmtific graduate 
students, about one third are working in the biological and 
two thirds in the physical sciences. It will b(^ seen from 
this that Wisconsin is not an ill-proportioned university. 

I expressed the opinion in an earlier chapter that the core 
of tlie American university of th(i future would be the group 
of studies now vaguely defined as social, political, and his- 
torical, because these occupy the central position in the 
curriculum, midway betw(‘en the sciences and humanities, 
and include the )>est of each, by applying the methods of 
exact science to the study of man. Th(‘y have, therefore, 
or can be made to have both cultural and vocational ad- 
vantages of a unique order. In the University of Wisconsin 
this group of social studies seems to be assuming this central 
and dominant position, and it is interesting to watch its 
rapid expanse and projection into new lines. It was in this 
department that the specialized graduate research work 
of the university was first started, when Professor Richard 
T. Ely went to Madison in 1892, bringing with him the motto 
over the library door of Johns Hopkins, ^Mlistory is past 
politics, politics is present history.” Rut a man who takes 
such a revolutionary view of an academic study and who 
prefers to make his researches in political economy outside 
his library, cannot expect to be reganied, like other college 
professors, as a harmless innocent, so it is not surprising that 
Professor Ely soon became an object of suspicion. He 
was accused — this was in 1894, but it seems longer ago — 
of several heinous crimes, such as having entertained at his 
house a walking delegate. He was able to prove an alibi on 
this charge, and the Board of Regents not only vindicated 
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him of incendiary utterances, but took occasion to express 
the fundamental principle of the university spirit in words 
that should be quoted for the benefit of other institutions, 
or of the University of Wisconsin, in case the fight for free 
speech should ever 
have to be fought 
over again as it 
may at any time in 
case reactionary in- 
fluence gain control 
of the institution: — 

“Without doubt 
some things may have f? 

been written not only ss 

on social economics, h 

but also on liistory, © 

hypnotism, geology, S 

psychology, education, | 

and law, with which * 

many good people 
could not agree. We 
cannot, liowever, be 
unmindful of the fact 
that many of the uni- 
versally-accepted prin- 
ciples of to-day were 
but a short time ago 
denounced as vision- 
ary, impracticable, and Tjjpj number of students in the univer- 
pernicious. As regents sity of Wisconsin for the last twenty 
of a university with years. 

over one hundred instructors, supported by nearly two millions of 
people who hold a vast diversity of views regarding the great ques- 
tions which at present agitate the human mind, we could not for 
a moment think of recommending the dismissal or even the criticism 
of a teacher, even if some of his opinions should, in some quarters, 
be regarded as visionary. Such a course w'ould be equivalent to 
saying that no professor should teach anything which is not ac- 
cepted by everybody as true. This would cut our curriculum down 
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to very small proportions. . . . Whatever may be the limita- 
tions which trammel inquiry (elsewhere we believe the great State 
University of Wisconsin should ever encourage that continual and 
fearless sifting and winnowing by which alone truth can be found.’^ 

The establishment of this princit)le soon after the school 
of economies was started ae(a)unts in larger ])art for its pros- 
perity and re})ute, for it opmied the way to the fre(^ investi- 
gation of living (piestions, siicT as labor unions, taxation, 
corporation finamu^, insuraiua*, and public utiliti(‘S. The 
library is exceptionally rich in the material for investigation 
in these lines, and is the c(‘nter of activity of the American 
Bureau of Industrial Kes(‘arch and of the Anu'rican Associa- 
tion for Labor L(‘gislation. On account of their training in 
practical affairs, the graduates of Wisconsin have always 
been in demand. A list of those who have taken Ph.D. 
in economics, 1892 to 1907, givc's the names of twenty-six 
men and women who now occupy ])rofessorsliips in univer- 
sities from Cambridge to Tokyo, or positions of similar 
importance in the public service. 

The increase in number of Stat(' commissions for the inves- 
tigation or regulation of transportation, banking, insurance, 
water power, forests, sanitation, factories, etc., as well as 
the extension of the functions of municipal and national 
governments and the establishment of philanthropic and 
reform endowments, opens fields for employment for 
a new class of l)usiness experts. The duty of ])reparing 
men for such work fails naturally upon the State univer- 
sities, but they have mostly neglected it. So, too, have 
the universities of all kinds failed to j)rovide training 
adequate for the magnitude and complexity of modern 
corporate and private business operations, although many of 
their graduates are predestined to this profession or what 
should be a ])rofession. Wisconsin establislied a college 
course in commerce in 1900, being the first to enter this 
field, with the possible exceptions of Pennsylvania and 
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California. The course covers four years and requires 
two foreign languages. There is also a combination en- 
gineering and commercial course of five years. The 
commercial museum is in a rudimentary state, poorly housed 
and having no a]jparent connection with the closely related 


collections of the departments of agricailture and geology. 

The injection of vocationalism into ])olitical economy 
and the allied de- 
})artments scuuns to 
ni(' to have a good 
elT(‘ct. As taught 
in Wisconsin it 
could no longer bo 
appropriately called 
^‘th(‘ dismal sci- 
ence.’^ On the con- 
trary, it is distinctly 
idealistic and inspir- 
ing, creative rather 
than critical. These 
young men are be- 
ing taught not 
merely to study his- 
tory, but to Tuakc it. They have no intention of being 
spectators all their lives; nor do they look u])on them- 
selves as reformers in the usual sense of the word. If the 
social sciences, as taught in Wisconsin, have lost in 
thoroughness and fairness through the abandonment of the 
attitude of a Martian, I am not competent to detect it. 

The spirit of the university somehow makes itself felt 
even in the formal language of the catalogue, as may be 
seen by quoting a few characteristic courses : — 



THE DISTRIHIJTION OK STODENTS IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OK WISCONSIN, 1907-1908. 


62. Seminary in Special Criminology. A study of the nature, 
extent, varieties, and effects of contemporary wrongdoing, espe- 
cially in politics and business, and an inquiry as to how far the 



' l^enconena may be explained by changes in American life 
society. Second semester; W., 7:15 9 : 15. Professor Ross,'^ 

30. Administration of Punitive Justice. This course will deal 
with the methods of discovery, prosecution, and punishment oV 
crime; the functions of the police, prosecuting officials and jury; 
,and defects in the administration of criminal laws. The techni- 
cal parts of criminal law and procedure will not be treated, but 
the study will be from the point of view of the student of political 
science. Second semester; Tu,, Th., at 10. Associate Professor 
Scott. 

26. The Theory and Practice of Legislation. A study of the 
methods of procedure of legislative bodies, and the preparation of 
the subject-matter and form of bills. The legislature is in session 
from January to June, in the odd-numbered years. Throughout 
the year; M., W., F., at 12. Dr. McCarthy and Mr. Hornbcck. 
42. Public Utilities. A comparison of public regulation and public 
and private ownership of mimieipal utilities in American States and 
foreign countries, including constitutional and judicial limitations, 
delegation of legislative power to commissions, physical valuation, 
reasonable rates and service, organization of public employees, 
cost, efficiency, social and political results. First semester; 
lectures, M,, W., F., at 8, Professor Commons and Mr. Dudgeon. 
19. Contemporary International Politics. A course of weekly lec- 
tures on questions of international or foreign politics which are 
of special importance at the present time. May be elected in 
successive years as subject-matter is changed annually. 
Thrmghout the year; W. at 5. Professor Reinsch. 

25. Exploitation of Natural Resources. A critical study of some 
of the special problems of conservation and reclamation in the. 
United States. The economic aspects of Federal and Stal» 
policies pertaining to public lands, forests, irrigation, drainage, 
and waterways, the relation of property rights to conservatiail^* 
■ (This course is designed to follow and supplement the course on 
' , our natural resources offered during the first semester by Presi- 
^ dent Van Hise.) Second semester; Tu., Th., at 9. Dr. Hess. 

,!2I. Agricultural Journalism. The lectures treat the history and 
technology of printing, history of agricultural journalism, ^ur^ 
V vey of the present agricultural press, classes of agricul|ura|^ 
writing, reporting of fairs, stock and com shows, technical wn;^ 
. ing, and photography for the press. The exercises will inc]u<^ 
" practice in the preparation of articles of the various clg^^m 
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editing, proof reading, reviewing, interviewing, preparation of 

special articles, etc. Second semester; two unit hmrs. Mr. 

Marquis. 

The last item is significant of two new tendencies mani- 
fested in Wisconsin and similar institutions, the introduc- 
tion of journalistic training and the extension of the sway 
of Ijie English department into the technological schools. 
In the University of Wisconsin journalism has now devel- 
oped into a regular four years’ course with laboratory work 
provided by the numerous official and 4^iofficial periodicals. 
The Alumni Association offers a graduate fellowship in 
journalism, the holder of which edits the Alumni Magazine, 
and the Daily Cardinal offers several undergraduate scholar- 
ships. Journalists in general are as doubtful of the practi- 
cality of collegiate training for their profession as lawyers 
used to be of the value of law schools or farmers of agricul- 
tural colleges, but in spite of this natural and, on the whole, 
beneficial skepticism, the experiment is going to be tried in 
many places. Columbia University five years ago received 
a million dollars from Mr. Pulitzer of the World for the en- 
dowment of a school of journalism, but it has not yet been 
put into commission. ‘ At- Harvard it is proposed to estab- 
lish the Veritas, a periodical which shall differ from all 
others in that it will contain only truthful statements. The 
daily published by the school of journalism of the University 
of Missouri proved so profitable that the Legislature inter- 
vened in accordance with the good old American principle 
that nothing run by the government shall be allowed to pay. 
It is in accordance with this principle that a State’s prison 
is deprived of its industries whenever it becomes self-sup- 
porting; that the postal service is not allowed to enter the 
profitable branches of its business; that the Patent Office 

' An interesting discussion by Mr. Pulitzer on what can and cannot • 
1;)e taught in such a course may be found in the North American Review 
^ May, 1904. 

' ' 0 
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is criticized if it shows a balance on the right side ; that the 
Bulletin of American Republics was deprived of its advertis- 
ing be(^ause it [)ersisted in turning in money to the national 
treasury instead of taking it out ; and the Panama hotels 
are compelled every year to ^^blow in” their surplus on 
extras. The rigid enforcement of this rule is rightly felt 
to be the only effective way of checking the tendency to 
extend governmental activities into industrial lines. I 
notice that the creamery of the University of Wisconsin is 
careful to limit its busiiK'SS so as to keep a small deficit. 
This is wise, for if it became profitable, it would probably 
be suppressed. 

The develo})ment of technical journalism is an important 
movement, because there are more periodicals of this class 
than of the purely literary, and they have more influence 
on the people. Assuming that it is possible and proper for a 
university to train men for any vocation, here is one that 
should not be neglected, for high ideals and wide scholarship 
can make themselves ft*lt in the editorial chair of a trade 
journal as they can in a pulpit, for which the college used to 
train its men. The splitting of the old college into literary 
and scientific sections and increased specialization in both 
directions had a curious effect on the students. One set 
were taught four or five languages, but did not have much 
of anything to say in any of them. The other set were 
crammed with facts, but were left without the power of 
expressing them intelligently. Now both wings of the fac- 
ulty are coming to a realization of the need of getting for 
their students a little more of what is given to the other 
set; though, since the lack of words is a more conspicuous 
defect than the lack of ideas, the scientists are more keenly 
aware of the deficiencies of their form of education than are 
the humanists, and in various ways they are striving to 
remedy it. In Wisconsin one of the professors of English 
is assigned to the duty of superintending the scientific and 
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technical students in the writing of their theses and special 
reports, working with them individually and in small groups. 
There are special courses for the teacliing of the various 
sciences, and in agriculture particularly the students have 
ample opportuiiit}" for acquiring the art of presentation in 
writing and speech. In fact, the task which has fallen upon 
the agricultural colleges to train thousands of adults in the 
use of scientific terms and in the ap[)licati()n of scientiBc 
principles — an educational undertaking unpre(a‘dented in 
the history of the world — has devtdopc'd a new styh^ of 
expository literature, of which the h('st representatives an' 
the bulletins of the Wisconsin and Cornell b]xp(*riment 
Stations. The young man who was called uj)on to stand 
before a class of farmers of untrained minds and unductile 
dispositions and to (h'lnonstrate the iH'lative value of nitrog- 
enous and phosjdiatic fertilizers or explain tln^ calculation 
of the nutritive ratio in stock feeding, was compeihul to 
strike new methods for himself. ^Mle had tol^’ At first 
the professors used to tell the farmers about tuberculosis in 
the cattle. As this did not produce any impression, they 
used picture's, then lantern slides and colored moeh'ls. Now 
they pick out an animal from a herd by the tuberculin test, 
bring it into the amjihitheater, slaughter it, and cut it 
open before them. This is true pedagogy. T have been 
told by several persons who had reason to know that forcible 
and effective teaching is more common in the Western 
universities than in the Eastern, and the explanation given 
of this was that the students of the West were, on the whole, 
less well prepared and that the agricultural and other forms 
of extension work forced certain departments to give greater 
attention to the matter of the presentation of a subject. 
Other departments, through the competition of the; elective 
system, were compelled to adopt similar methods, until 
finally the enlivening influence was felt in the remotest class 
rooms. In the same way, as I explained in talking of 



Princeton, the humanistic professors have been obliged to : 
increase their office practice to correspond with the indi- , 
vidual attention given to students in the scientific labora- 
tories. 

The average male Freshman of the University of Wisconsin 
is nineteen years and seven months old. He weighs 137.3 
pounds and he is 5 feet 7.5 inches high. He was probably 
born in Wisconsin, and his father is more likely to be a farmer 
than anything else. Thirty per cent of the entering class 
and 60 per cent of the graduating class are of foreign paren- 
tage. This indicates that foreign blood is more persevering 
or less enterprising than American, or something else. Half 
of the foreign fathers, in the case of both classes, came 
from Germany; next in number are those from Norway 
or the British Isles. 

What the interests of the students are, outside of their 
class work, of course, may be shown by their societies, for 
in America, and especially in the West, nothing much is 
done without a constitution and an executive committee. 
According to the last Badger there are 130 organizations, 
including three dramatic, four musical, eight oratorical, 
eleven press and publications, twenty-five athletic, twenty- 
three fraternities, exclusive of the eleven sororities and three 
professional fraternities, seven honor societies, five class 
societies, three special women’s organizations, three military, 
and twenty-four general university clubs, such as the medical, 
socialist, and Christian associations. 

In comparison with the undergraduate activities of an 
Eastern university the most striking feature of this list is 
the popularity of oratory and journalism. In most insti- 
tutions East and West the fraternities on the one hand and 
the departmental clubs on the other have sucked the life 
out of the old literary societies, but in the University of | 
Wisconsin they still thrive. Two of them, Athena and? 
Hesperia, have been for over fifty years in the university^^ 






find they are not yet ready to retire on a Carnegie pension. 
The students who are selected to represent these societies 
or Philomathia, in the annual joint debate, choose the sub- 
ject in the spring, so the summer can be spent in working it 
up. Even then their studies in the fall term are apt to 
be neglected. The faculty had to put a time limit on the 
preparation, otherwise the subject would be picked out a 
year ahead. The debate is printed by the university and 
sent to all the libraries and high schools of the State. Be- 
sides the intracollegiate debates, the university com- 
petes with Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska, in 
debating, and with Chicago, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Northwestern, and Oberlin in the Northern Oratorical 
Contest. 

In connection with the student organizations mention 
must be made of the Cosmopolitan Club, since the Wisconsin 
club claims the honor of being the oldest, as it was started 
in 1903, and has led in the organization of those clubs into 
a national association which now has a membership of about 
1500, representing fifty different countries.^ Wisconsin has 
had a close rival in Cornell from the beginning, and it is a 
question to be decided in the near future which of them will 
be the first to build an international clubhouse. 

Each of the local clubs is composed of practically all of 
the foreign students in the university together with a limited 
minority of Americans, and the remarkable thing about the 
movement so far has been the spirit of toleration and fellow- 
ship which has kept these diverse elements in harmony. 
For the foreign students are proud and sensitive and as alien 
to each other as to the Americans. But youth is the time 
and the college is the place in which hot discussion and 

' ' For information on the Cosmopolitan Club movement see the reports 

the two national conventions; also an article by Lewis Lochner, of 
{Wisconsin, first president of the National Association, in The Independf* 
Jan. 28, 1909. 
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mutual chaffing arc promotive of friendship, and it is not 
extravagant to anticipate that in later years, as some of 
these nnm conn^ to discuss the sann^ questions in earnest, 
they will carry something of the spirit of the clubroom into 
the diplomatic chamber. 

In speaking of the University of Mic.higan I called 
attention to the cffianged conditions which had forced the 
State universities to pay more attention to the life of 
the students. Since it has become fashionable, even in the 
upper classes, for parents to send their boys and girls to 
college, there has been an iinn-ease in the athletic and 
society sets. The fraternities year by year set a higher 
standard of expenditure, which, though still modest com- 
pared with that of Easbuai college's, is sufficient to fix a gulf 
between the richer and poorer students. 

In Wisconsin the efforts made by the university author- 
ities in the last few years to look after the social and athletic 
affairs and the housing of students aroused some natural 
resentment among the students, and in this they had the 
sympathy of such of the faculty who cling to the old laissez^ 
faire ideals. It is an unsettled question whether the so- 
cial cleavage of the univ(*rsity can be prevt'iited anyway. 
What is th(^ u.se of faculty and students struggling with the 
question of whether tickets to the Junior Prom shall be $3 
or $5, when this is only a small ])art of the ex})cnse involved 
in the affair? Whenever social ('iitertainments become 
at all elaborate, then the principle of comj)etitive expendi- 
ture, which is the basis of fashionabh^ society, comes inevi- 
tably into play, and what equality can there be between a 
student who spends a hundred dollars on his week-end girl 
and one who has only twice that for his year’s expenses? 
It might be better policy frankly to abandon such social 
functions to the fraternities and those who adopt their 
standards. Their aim in raising the scale of expenditure 
is of course to make them more exclusive, and the more 
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fully they accomplish this aim, the better it is, in my opiuion, 
for the rest of the university. 

There is amon^ the youn^ men of th(‘ University of Wis- 
consin as yet very little of that snobbishness j)revailin^^ in 
Cornell, Columbia, and Harvard, which consists in looking; 
upon tlie young women in the univa'rsily as their social 
inferiors and unfit associates. The fact that in Wisconsin, 
as in Michigan and (Tsewhere, then^ is a tcuidency to import 
girls for the Junior Prom and similar occasions, do(‘s not 
seem to me to contradict this statcMmuit. It is, in part, a 
natural tendency, as natural as to import a band or a speaker 
or clothes or mineral wat(‘r. At ev(*rv villagi* dance the 
young fellow who can boast of an out-of-town gii‘l has scored 
a social triumph. It is an expn'ssifui of the principle of 
exogamy, wliich appears in all grades of socicdy from sav- 
agery to royalty. Tlu^ co(‘ds an* iiuha'd oft(‘n invit(‘d to the 
IVorn, but tlu're is an obvious absurdity ifi a girl’s pacJcing 
all her things in a trunk, leaving h(‘r sorority or boarding 
house, and moving over to a fraternity house, a few blocks 
away, whih* the escort whom she has dis])ossessed ])Uts 
uj) with what lodgings he can find about town. Resides, 
as the young men bdl me, they want “Ornamental girls" 
for such occasions, and “who wants to spend a lot of money 
on a girl that Ik* can see every day for nothing?" 

Except in such cases as this, where tlu^ anti-democratic 
standards of tin* fashionable world infringe on university 
life, there does not seem to be much of any discrimination 
against the women of the university. And exc(*pt for the 
undue devotion to social activities on the part of a small 
proportion of the students of both sc^xes there does not seem 
to be any “coeducational problem" in the University of 
Wisconsin. As I have shown in the article on Stanford 
University, participation in society (!o(*s not bring down the 
grades of the women so much as it docs of the men, but as 
usual the blame for the failures of both is thrown on the 
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women. I have also shown that the drift of the men away 
from the lit('rary courses is as great in men’s colleges as it 
is in cocducjdional colleges, so it is not fair to blame the 
women for this. I ther(‘fore can see no excuse for President 
Van Ilise’s action in promoting a movement for segregation 
in the University of Wisconsin.’ The movement started, 
curiously enough, in the desire of l^rofessor Ely to get more 
women into the classes in elementary political economy, 
whicli he feared was coming to b(‘ rc'garded as a purely 
masculine subject. It was takem up for the opposite reason 
by some profe.ssors from the monastic colleges of the East 
and had made considerable headway before it was disclos(Mi. 
As soon, however, as it became known to the public, it was 
interpreted as an attack upon the basic ])rinci[)le of coedu- 
cation. The chivalry of the West was aroused, and the 
storm of indignation from the alumni and press all over the 
State put a stop to it. The committee of the faculty, 
which the president had ap])ointed to investigate the ques- 
tion, never made a final nqmrt. The friends of the women 
had no difficulty in dis|)roving the charg(^s unofficially 
brought against them whenever these became audible. 
It was shown that the quality of the women students as a 
whole was not deteriorating; that more of them entered 
with advanced standing; that they did more advanced 
work ; that they did not lower the standard of scholarship, 
but supplied their full quota to Phi Beta Kappa. It had 
been alleged that many of the women were coming to the 
university for a term or two in order to get into society, 
returning home as soon as they had made a sorority 
and acquired a useful circle of acquaintances. That is 

^ See his argument in favor of segregation in Educational Review, Decem- 
ber, 1907. Also “The Movement against Coeducation,” by Wardon A. 
Curtis in The Independent, Aug. 6, 1908. An excellent discussion of the 
working of coeducation, based on the Wisconsin experience of forty years, 
is to be found in the volume by Mrs, Helen R. Olin, “The Women of a 
State University.” 
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undeniably true of some, })ut it was shown that the women, 
as a whole, were nearly as persistent as the men and im- 
proving more rapidly in this respect than the num. During 
the period 1(S7()-1(S92, Ih per e*ent of the* men and 12 per 
cent of the women who re'gistered as Freshmen rennained to 
graeluate. During the pen-ioel J(S93-H)()S, 11) per e’ent of the 
men and 18.4 per cent e)f the we)men e‘e)mplel(‘d the course. 
The health of the wennen had ne)t hern injure'd by their 
college woVk, for of men who were graduated from ISbl) te) 
1900, 5.8 ])er cent have died and of the; women only 4.7 
per cent. The proportion of woineui in the College of Sciene^e 
and lietteu’S has incre^ascMl from 29 pen* cent in 1887 to 45.9 
per C(‘nt in 1908, but why that, or th(‘ fact that some elective 
courses are practically monopolizc'd by th(‘ women or the 
men, should alarm any one 1 do not see. A college class is 
not a ballroom or a dinmu' table that it should be so nicely 
balanc(‘d. On the contrary, the chief benefit of fn^e coedu- 
cation is that it tends to minimize the sex consciousness 
which the usages of fashionable society are contrived to 
exaggerate. 

Compulsory segrc'gation, however kindly intimded, works 
to the disadvantage of tin' weaker Jiarty, so it is fortunate 
that there are to be no Jane Crow'’ class(‘s in the University 
of Wisconsin, at least not for the prc'sent. The agitation 
of such a question is always injurious, but the outcome 
was beneficial. As the attack upon IVofessor Ely estab- 
lished liberty as one of the fundann'iital ])rinci})les of the 
University of Wisconsin, so the regents completed the triad 
by adding equality and fraternity when they, in June, 
1908, passed the following re.solution : — 

“Men and women shall be equally entitk'd to membership in 
all classes of the university, and there shall be no discrimination on 
account of sex in granting scholarships and fellowships in any of the 
colleges or departments of the university.” 

President Van Hise, in the article referrecl to, advocated 
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two methods of segregation ; one, that which I have been 
discussing/ j)roviding separate sections for the two sexes 
in such subjects ns political economy, ethics, and languages; 
the otlier providing vocational courses which would draw 
women away from the lil)cral arts department as the engi- 
neering courses have drawn off the men. This latter seems 
to me to des('rve tlic name of ^Tiatural segregation'^ rather 
than the former, to which iVesident Van I Use applies it. 
Not from sucli an unworthy motive, but because women have 
as much a right to training for the duties which nature or 
custom have assigned to them as the men have, the move- 
ment for higluT education in housekeeping should be en- 
couragc'd. That cooking and sewing are woman's work 
is po[)iilarly supposed to be one of tlic questions which 
w^ere decided for all time ‘‘by the primordial ])rotoplasm." 
We are becoming skeptical nowadays of such protoplasmic 
predestination, and fortunately we are not obliged to settle 
the destiny of woman for more tfian a g(‘neration ahead. 
Hut for the present it is clear that the main business of most 
women is in hou.sehold administration and industries, and 
that this is an unorganized, unskilled, and uneconomical 

^ It should he understood that President Van Ilisc did not advocate 
the abandonnuait of coeducation or evcai such exUaisive segregation as 
President Harper established at the University of C'hiciigo. On this point 
his own words should be quoted (Wiftcorusin Alumni Magazine, April, 
1909) : “I have been in favor of coeducation ever since 1 have been con- 
nected with collegiate work, for I believe that, on the whole, coeducation 
gives better results, both for men and women, than training in separate 
classes or institutions. In my recent address before; the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae in Boston I thought that I had made my position on 
the subject sufficiently plain when I said, ‘Believing as I do that the 
adoption of coeducation in the West, which has led to a higher education 
of tens of thousands of women who otherwise would have had no oppor- 
tunity to obtain college training, has been of immeasurable importance to 
the nation ; believing as I do that coeducation gives satisfactory scholastic 
results for both sexes, I am in favor of taking such steps as arc necessary 
to maintain coeducation in full vigor in the college of liberal arts.’ In fact 
I have never expressed myself on any occasion as opposed to coeducation.” 
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trade needing an educational uplift as much as dairying and 
journalism. Wisconsin has been somowliat slower than 
rival institutions in dev(‘I()ping along this line, but next 
year the (l(‘partment of home economics is to be reorganized 
and established in Lathrop Hall, the handsome woman’s 
building, which has just been complel(‘(l. 

I should be unjust to Presahuit Van llise if I left the 
impression that his blunder in (mcouraging tlie segregation 
movement — it certainly was impolitic if nothing ('Ise — 
was characteristic of his administration in geiKTal. On 
the contrary, he has becm very suc(*(‘ssful in developing the 
uiTiv(‘rsity during the five years he has been in office, and his 
j)lans for the futun' are aspiring and statesmanlik(\ Trained 
in a science, g(M)logy, which is uniciue in comliining tlie 
historical and the utilitarian, he has kept in mind both the 
cultural and the practical needs of the institution. He has 
made it his special object to securi' a recognition of th(‘ duty 
of the State to su{)})ort research work in pur(‘ science, and at 
the same time he has brought the advantage's of th(‘ univer- 
sity to classes of peo])l(* who, because' of distaneu' eir lack of 
preparation, have lie'en hithe'rto thought to be bewond 
its reach. What he saiel of his ieleal in his inaugural aeldress 
may be taken with more^ e*e)nfide‘nce than is customarily 
given te) sue'h utterances, because he is a man of few worels 
and nevc'r talks fur the fun of it: — 

“The final and suprejme test of the height to which a university 
attains is its output of creative' me'ii, iK^t in sciences alone, but in 
arts, in literature, in politics, anel in religion. . , . For my part, I 
look forward with absolute confielene;e to the liberal suppeirt by the 
State of a school whose chie^f function is to add to the sum of 
human achievement. I am not willing to aelmit that a State uni- 
versity under a democracy sliall be of lower grade than a State 
university under a monarchy.’' 

When Professor Van Ilise was elected president, there 
was strong opposition to him, both political and personal, 



feut ne nas overcome this feeling, and solely by the growth 
of confidence in his character and purposes, for he has none 
of the arts of popular politicians. In the West the ability 
to “jolly up’^ a crowd of any kind and to talk fluently and 
pleasingly on any occasion without saying anything worth 
while, is so common that it has ccune to be expected of every 
public man, and the lack of this in President Van Hise 
was, absurd as it may seem, the chief cause of his unpopu- 
larity at the beginning of his administration. One of the 
students told me of a Freshman who came to his dining club 
with the remark: ‘‘What do you think, fellows? I walked 
up hill with Proxy this morning.’^ 

“Well, did he say anything?^’ 

W’y, yes. Of course he was a little embarrassed at first, 
but I soon put him at his ease, and, do you know, I found 
him a very interesting fellow.” 

I tell this story because it seems to me to be characteristic 
of the change in attitude of the students as a whole; they 
thought him a little embarrassed at first, but have since 
discovered his real worth. In some respects President 
Van Hise reminds me of President Eliot, in his reserve, 
in his scientific turn of mind, in his knack of saying the right 
thing at the wrong time, and in his ability to pick good men 
for his faculty, the rarest and most valuable of presidential 
qualifications. 

President Van Hise is planning now for a university of 
ten thousand students, which he expects within the present 
• generation. The first of the buildings of the greater uni- 
fVersity has been erected, a heating plant of 10,000 student 
power. The architecturaLrearrangement of the campus is a 
difficult problem, in my opinion not yet satisfactorily worked 
,, out. The present buildings are without harmony or system, 
but it would not do to call the campus a tabula rasa^ as was: 
done in California, for many of them are too good to be dis-*^ 
carded. One of the largest of thein, the armory and 
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nasium, is as far as possible from the drill ground and 
athletic field. Chadbourne Hall, which is the only dormitory 
for women, and Lathrop Hall, which contains their lunch 
and club rooms and gymnasium, are on the opposite side 
of the campus from the proposed location of the other 
dormitories for women. 

The most interesting feature of the president's architec- 
tural plans is his effort to solve the housing ])roblem by the 
erection of two groups of dormitories, or, rather, student 
homes, along the lake shore, one for men and the other for 
women. The former are to accommodate 125 to 175 stu- 
dents each and the latter (>() to 100. Each hall is to be com- 
plete in itself, with dining, reading, and common rooms, 
built around three sides of a garden with southern exposure, 
on the opposite side from the lake. Each hall will contain 
some students from all departments and classes, a larger 
and more representative group than the fraternities, yet 
not too large for mutual acquaintance. Such a student 
home would bo so attractive as to reduce the fraternity 
to its proper sphere, whatever that may be, and inter-hall 
athletics would largely replace the intercollegiate, with 
a greater chance of preserving the true amateur spirit. It 
is greatly to be hoped in the interests of the college world 
that this plan may be carried out, as there is no other insti- 
tution experimenting on just these lines. The difficulty 
is to find the money to build them fast enough, for if two were 
completed every year, the students at the end of ten years 
would be more insufficiently accommodated than they are 
now unless the rate of increase decidedly slackens. 

In beauty of situation Wisconsin's only rivals are Cali- 
fornia and Cornell. Its campus circles along Lake Mendota 
for a mile, while from its hills there is a magnificent view of 
the city and the farms, woods, and lakes round about it. 
But the campus owes its attractiveness to nature, not to art. 
Xiittle has been done for its embellishment since the days 
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when the mourul builders, who were apparently disciples of 
the Niotzschean Zarathustra, placed tlie ea^l(‘ and the ser- 
pent oil its liilltops. In fact, the fine arts have not yet taken 
root in the University of Wisconsin, which in this resjiect 
is beliind the other State universiti(‘s, and that is saying 
a good deal. TIk'iv is, howeviT, a school of music, and, 
following the example of Michigan, some of its courses are 
given credit on a par with other studh^s of the university. 
Architecture is not taught, at least not the kind that is 
known as ^Gong-haired architecture’’; the other kind, the 
structural, receives some attention in the College of Engi- 
neering, wh(‘re valuable investigations on concrete con- 
struction have been carried on. Wisconsin has nothing 
to correspond with Yale’s collection of jiaintings, Cornell’s 
collection of casts, (California’s Creek theater, or Har- 
vard’s museums of natural history. 

There has been no regular department of mining engineer- 
ing, but that work is to bo taken up in i‘arnest next year, 
and it is characteristic of Wisconsin that a correspondence 
course in mining is established simultaneously with the four 
years’ resident collegiate course. The newly organized 
College of Medicine has likewise this double aspect. It has 
as yet few students, but the group of men who have been 
called together to form its faculty are already hard at work 
on the two (extremes of their science, research and popular 
hygiene. A visit to the attics of the chemical, engineering, 
and science buildings, where the medical department finds 
temporary lodgings, is like plunging into the atmosphere 
of Johns Hopkins; there is the same zeal for investigation 
and the same disregard for environment. On the other 
hand, when one hears the discussion of ])lans for tubercu- 
losis exhibits throughout the State, and the testing of water 
and serums, it seems more like the University of Minnesota, 
There will be two years of medical w’ork given at Madison, 
but the students will have to complete their medical course 
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elsewhere, for the University of Wisconsin has no hospital 
facilities. 

The College of Law presents no original, or at least no 
spectacular, features. It seems to have i)ursue(i the even 
tenor of its way, confining itself to the training of practi- 
tioners, without taking part in the research, extension, and 
constructive work in legislation which has Ix'en carried on 
so vigorously in other departments of the university. I 
presume it would lx; im])racticable to send the law Seniors 
around tlic State to act as justices of tlu' peace for part of 
their laboratory work, as tin* teachers in training are sent 
into th(^ public schools, but there ouglit to be some way 
of making the lawyer us(‘ful to the community, and, what is 
more important, of making him fe(‘l tliat he is. 

The system of teaching fellowslups just nderrc'd to is one 
of the new methods devised by the d(‘part merit of education 
for solving the probkun of [m'jraring teaclnu’s for sc'condary 
schools. Wisconsin is not yet ivady for the step taken by 
California of reriuiring a year of graduat(‘ study of all teacher’s 
in the high schools, but the university is doing wliat it can 
to make it easy for the teachers to acrpiire this advan(;ed 
work. A teaching fellow is to l)(; assigned to each of the 
important high schools of the State, receiving from the uni- 
versity .1225 and from the school .$100. lie will teach under 
the supervision of university officers and return to the uni- 
versity during the summer se.ssiori for the completion of his 
graduate work. 

To describe all the educational activities of the agricul- 
tural college would require another chapter as long as this. 
I am not sure that I can even count tluun straight. There 
is the “long course'^ of four years, with graduate work 
leading to Ph.D. in addition; the “middle course” of two 
years; the “short course” of two fourteen-w(‘ek terms; 
winter and summer dairy courses of twelve weeks; a farm- 
ers^ course of ten days, accompanied by a course in home- 
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making for their wives. This, I believe, is all at Madison. 
For the State outsith; there are farmers^ institutes, co- 
operative work at county agricultural schools, butter and 
cheese scoring exhibitions, young people’s corn-growing 
contests, milk production t(‘sts, tuberculosis demonstrations, 
spraying demonstrations, and inspection service of many 
kinds. 

With such work as this the public is somewhat acquainted. 
More interest, therefore, attaches to the new fields into 
which university ('xtension is being extended. J laving 
done so much for the farnuT, or, rather, very much more 
than I have indicated, the Univ(‘rsity of Wisconsin is turn- 
ing its att(‘ntion to tluj mechanic. Tlu; Morrill A(!t, which 
started all this in the United States, placed ‘‘instruction in 
the mechanic arts” on an equality with that in agriculture, 
but the development of the two branches has been astonish- 
ingly uneciual. There have been comparatively few agri- 
cultural students taking the full course in residence, while 
the propaganda work among the farmers outside has been 
energetic and ingenious. On the other hand, all the work 
in mechanics and engineering has been done by regular 
students in four-year courses, and nobody thought of doing 
anything for the men in the shops. That this field should 
have been so long lu'glected is remarkable, because there 
was ])ractically no demand coming from the farmers for 
vocational training, wdiile in other industrial lines tlu're has 
been the greatest eagerness for it. This demaiul has been 
partly met by the jirivate correspondence schools, but not 
very satisfactorily, because, after the student had enrolled 
and paid his fee in advance, the sooner he stopped sending 
in papers the better for the school. It is estimated that 
$10,000 monthly is sent out of Wisconsin to Eastern corre- 
spondence schools. The university, in taking up this vo- 
cational training, does not confine itself to correspondence 
methods. When the work was begun in 1908, classes, 
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aggregating 263 students, were opened in eiglit large manu- 
facturing concerns in Milwaukee, more than one tenth 
of their entire force. Tlic companiivs provided and equipped 
class rooms and gave tin* men the tinu* to meet the instructor, 
who came to them every two weeks. Artisans^ courses 
have been established in the university similar to the shorter 
cours(‘s in agriculture, and the bright slud('iits in tlie cor- 
respondence work may Ixi given scholarships suthcicuit to 
])ay their expenses at the university for a bric'f pcu’iod of 
study in the shops and laboratori(‘s there. In IhttS a 
bakers’ institut(', analogous to the farmers’ institutes, was 
held in Milwaukee, in which exp(*rts in wheat and flour, 
food chemists, bacteriologists, an<l ])ractical bak(‘rs took 
part. As a token of their appnauation of such work, tlie 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Milwaukee 
had a bill introduced into the recemt Legislature which ap- 
propriates $50,000 for extension work for th(^ next year and 
$75,000 for the y(;ar following. This was passed, and in 
addition $30,000 a year was given for agricultural extension * 
and $20,000 a year for farmers’ institutes. 

When the exbmsion work is fully organized, there will be 
a representative of the university, with twa) or more assist- 
ants,- in each of the eleven districts into which the State 
is to be divided, lie wull have his head([uarters at one of the 
public libraries, and will organize leclun^ courses, look after 
the correspondence students, ])rovid(i officials and the public 
with information and expert a.ssistanc(‘, advise young people 
as to the choice of a profession, and furnish books, clippings, 
and outlines for lyceum debat(*s. 

What will come of this rural free delivery system of eclu- 
cation no one can tell yet. It looks like a big idea. At any 
rate, it is a logical development of the Wisconsin principles 
of breaking down the barriers which separate the life within 
the college from the life without, and of getting all the public 
agencies to working together. The normal schools and the 
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denominational colleges, instead of fighting the university, 
are affiliated with it, sending many of their students to the 
State university for the professional courses after they have 
finished the “Junior college” work. In 1904, when George 
Foster Peabody wanted to give tlie peoph' of Georgia a 
demonstration of the advantage of one strong institution 
in a State instead of half a doz(‘n scattc'red and weak ones, 
he chose Wisconsin as his object lesson, and chartered a 
train to take to Madison the Governor, members of the Legis- 
lature, trustees of the university, judges of the Supreme 
Court, and other prominent men. 

The university receives its reward for making itself useful 
in popular appreciation and generous support. For the 
two years beginning July 1, the 1909 Legislature has 
provided about $2,500,000. Of this, between $700,000 and 
$800,000 comes from the regular two sevenths of a mill tax. 
For books th(;re is a special a])propriatioii of $50,000 a year, 
and for building $200,000 a year. 

But however liberal may be the support given by a State 
to its university, it needs to be sui)plemcnted by private 
beneficence, for there are many things of the highest impor- 
tance which do not appt^al to the people, but may be dis- 
cerned by some person of unusual foresight and knowledge 
of conditions. Such a person was the late William Freeman 
Vilas, who bequeathed his entire fortune, amounting to 
$3,000,000 or more, to the University of Wisconsin. Colo- 
nel Vilas was for seventeen years a professor of law and for 
eleven years a regent of the university. That he had a 
thorough understanding of its capabilities and deficiencies 
is shown by his will. This has been published by the uni- 
versity in a memorial pamphlet, and is of great interest, 
both from a legal and an educational standpoint. 

After the death of his wife and daughter the estate passes 
into the hands of trustees, who are to allow half the income 
to accumulate until the capital reaches $20,000,000, and then 
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a quarter of the income until it reaches $30,000,000. The 
surplus is to be spent for the university according to provi- 
sions whicli are very definite and yet ingiuiiously elastic. 
In brief, the university will ultimately have, first, a large 
and handsome theater, suitable for assemblies and musical 
and dramatic entertainments. Then there will be sixty 
undergraduate scholarships of $400 a year and sixty fellow- 
ships of $000 or more. Ihirt of these fellowships are for 
travel and foreign study; i)art of them are for art and music. 

At least oiK^ fifth of these scholarships and f('llowshi])s arc 
to be given to students of negro blood if worthy and quali- 
fied candidates present thems(‘lves. This is an amusing 
instance of our conflicting State legislation; what Kentucky 
prohibits Wisconsin comj)els, that is, coeducation of the 
races. Musical b'stivals are to be held and pri/a's offered 
for the encouragement of musical talent and appreiuation. 
Finally, there are to lie tem or more research professorships 
established. The incumbent is to receive a salary between 
$5,000 and $10,000, and may retire after fifteen years on a 
pension. The professor shall never be recpiired to give in- 
struction for more than three hours a we(‘k, and he shall be 
provided with what(‘Ver h(‘ maals for his investigations; as- 
sistants, clerks, mechanicians, colhadors, books, specimens, 
apparatus, traveling expenses, c'tc. In short, if a college 
professor were to describe his ideal of lleavcm, it would be 
very much lik(* a Vilas professorship, but, like 1 heaven, it is 
in the indefinite future, and it will be hard to attain. 



ENROLLMENT OF STUDENTS BY CX)LLEGES AND SCHOOLS IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF WISCONSIN, 188S-1909.1 


Year 

Letters and 
Science 

Engineering 

Medical | 

Agriculture 


Pharmacy 

1 

Summer School 
Session 

Twice Counted 

Total 

1888-89 

419 

89 


46 

119 

49 


_ 



722 

1889-90 

497 

113 


! 32 

112 

35 

— 

104 

i 

893 

1890-91 

558 

137 

— 

97 

118 

54) 

— 

131 

— 

1097 

1891-92 

599 

1.52 

— 

1.52 

126 

63 

— 

145 

— 

1237 

1892-03 

711 

179 


175 

166 

4)5 

— 

189 

(9) 

1476 

1893-04 

702 

201 


173 

169 

42 

— 

— 

(8) 

1279 

1894-05 

785 

225 


213 

264) 

41 

— 

151 

(10) 

1071 

1895-96 

818 

207 


190 

223 

50 

181 

114 

(71) 

1712 

1896-97 

872 

21 8 


215 

216 

64 

146 

152 

(80) 

1803 

1897-98 

947 

227 


277 

182 

61 

141 

133 

(4)8) 

1900 

1896-99 

995 

242 


326 

214 

5.5 

155 

221 

(04) 

2144 

1899-00 

1090 

327 


381 

231 

51 

199 

341 

(204) 

2422 

1900-01 

1137 

411 


440 

266 

44 

191 

323 

(19.3) 

2019 

1901-02 

1170 

513 

— 

448 

260 

35 

14)9 

367 

(191) 

2777 

1902-a3 

1232 

585 


461 

226 

35 

126 

410 

(20.5) 

2870 

1903-04 

1325 

744 

— 

525 

201 

36 

131 

400 

(230) 

3123 

1904-05 

1476 

804 

— 

526 

183 

33 

153 

403 

(236) 

3.342 

1005-00 

1679 

768 

— 

628 

154 

32 

209 

528 

(327) 

3571 

1906-07 

1579 

799 

— 

622 

165 

37 

191 

568 

(302) 

3659 

1907-08 

1762 

921 

25 

694 

1.57 

32 

1.50 

661 

(389) 

4013 

1908-09 

1865 

896 

32 

859 

165 

44 

114 

1026 

(480) 

4521 

1909-10 

2150 

781 

49 

964 

1.59 

42 

143 

1128 

(476) 

4947 


• Graduate students are included in the enroUnnent of tho several departments. In 1009-1910 
U»ey numborod 281 ; 224 in I^etters and Science, 33 in EoRineeriog, and 24 in Agriculture. 
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CHAFrEK VIII 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

T his is the great seal of the University of Minnesota. 

The field is quartered and equal space assigned to the 
lamp representing the humanities, the telescope 
representing pure science, tlie |)low representing 
applied science, and the palette and brushes rep- 
resenting the fine arts. But heraldry is as fal- 
lacious a guide to character as palmistry, and, 
if the arms of the University of Minnesota are 
to convey a correct impression of the institution as it now 
is, they should be changed to the following design : The 
plow very large, the telescope small, the 
lamp still smaller, and the palette alto- 
gether absent. 

This unsymmetrical development, charac- 
teristic to some extent of the State uni- 
versities generally, should not be too hastily 
condemned. It is rather creditable and 
an otherwise, because it indicates that the uni- 
versities that have gone West have grown up with the country, 
devoting themselves rightly, though too exclusively, to the 
l^imary and immediate needs of the locality. The fact that 
the State universities have their roots deep in the soil is the 
fjiBSt assurance that they will maintain a stable growth and 
due time blossom in art and be fruitful in new knowledge. 
|:,.The question arises whether that time is not now due, 
®eiher the State universities are not now big enough and 
enough and old enough to demonstrate their ability 
245 
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to cultivate the more recondite and less obviously useful 
branches as successfully as do endowed institutions. This 
is fundanumtally a question whetlu'r art, literature, and 
science in their highest forms can thrive und(‘r a democratic 
mjime or must have* patronistic support. In Linder<!;raduate 
instruction the State universith's have ])r()ved tluhr com- 
petency. In creative work their capability is still disputable. 

The realization that tlu' State university is now on trial 
and must demonstrate its ecpiality with other institutions 
in this respect or cease to claim it, has led, in the last few 
years, to a determined (dfort on the part of many of them 
to secure recognition and su])port for research as an essen- 
tial function of the university. This effort has resulted 
in the organization of graduate schools, tin; foundation of 
research fellowships, and in a few cases professorships, the 
publication of periodicals and series of monographs, the 
enlargement of libraries, and the a])propriation of money 
openly and specifically for research. Such investigation 
as had been previously carried on in Western universities 
had been due to the initiative and (uiergy of individuals, 
for which the university authorities deserved little credit, 
and indeed were not inclined to claim any. The regents 
generally regarded scientific research as a ]n‘ivate fad of a 
professor, like collecting etchings or playing the piano, 
and they rarely interfered with it so long as he delivered 
full tale of teaching and administration and did not ask 
for money. The signal exception to this attitude has been 
agriculture, where the money came from the Federal instead 
of State government. The experiment station funds were 
given explicitly for research and the influence of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, exerted through the 
Office of Experiment Stations, has been to check the ten- 
dency to spend the money on teaching, demonstration, and 
trivial experimentation, and to encourage the station men 
to attack difficult and fundamental problems of biology 
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and chemistry, even thoup^h the practical results were re- 
mote and doubtful. And now orip^inal research alonpf 
agricultural lines is further endowed by the Adams Act of 
190(), wliich appropriates $30, 000 a year to each State 
specifically for that purpose. It happens that new methods 
of experimentation have been n'cently developed that open 
out attractive and hitherto impenetrable fields of investi- 
gation, such as h(‘redity and physiological chemistry, whose 
scientific value, in my opinion, is not lessened by the fact that 
they have a most important bearing upon human life and in- 
dustries. 1 said ‘‘it ha])pens but there is nothing acci- 
dental about it. It always happens so wlnm a (h'termined 
and persistent attack is made on any of Nature’s fastnesses. 

The impulse for n'search in the colh'giate departments in 
the State universities came from two directions, by convection 
from the Eastern institutions, primarily Johns Ifojjkins, 
and by conduction from the agricultural experiimmt station 
where this formed a part of the university. In Minnesota 
comparatively little has been done in research exce})t in the 
agricultural department until recently. The graduate school 
was first definitely organized in 1905, and then the regents per- 
mitted it only on condition that it was not to cost anything. 

The apparent backwardness of Minnesota in this, as in 
some other respects, is easily understood when we consider 
its youth and rapid growth. More than half its alumni 
have been graduated in the last five years. Every building 
on the campus has been erected since President Northrop 
took control twenty-five years ago. 

The character of State univcrsitic's may in fact be told 
pretty closely by their age, for in their life history they are 
much alike. This may be diagrammatically expressed as 
follows: First a college or academy of the Eastern type is 
transplanted to Western wilds, usually under denomina- 
tional auspices ; it struggles for existence in the unfriendly 
environment; the State adopts it; it receives extensive 
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but unproductive endowments in land, and these are mostly 
sacrificed in the effort to keep up expenses; the State comes 
to the HisciK^ with small but regular appropriations; an 
agricultural college is established by the Morrill Act of 1862, 
either as an ally or a rival of the State university ; the 
university in the late eighties begins spontaneously to grow 
in geoitietric.al })r()gression ; professional schools, especially 
engineering, develop ; the connection with the State becomes 
closer; the institution tak(‘s on new functions, receives 
unprecedentedly liberal appropriations, and becomes con- 
scious that it is a real univ(u\sity, with all the honors and 
responsibilities that come with maturity. Into this outline 
sketch might be painted the portrait of almost any of the 
State univeu’sities of the West. 

As Professor Ouido Marx has shown,’ the curves repre- 
senting the number of students are astonishingly similar 
in the cas(‘ of American institutions of higher education, 
whatever their character and location. There is a normal 
increase in attendance corresponding to the growth in popu- 
lation until about ]S(S5, when the curv(i takes a sudden leap 
upward, and in the case of the States universities assumes 
a parabolic form. The curvm for (lerman universities shows 
the same peculiarity, with tlu; sudden upward bend occur- 
ring at 1871, This is easily referable to the consolidation 
of the empire, but in the United States there was no such 
political revolution in 1885, and 1 have not found any one 
who could explain satisfactorily why a boom in higher edu- 
cation should have struck the country at that particular 
time. Where I have asked in different universities why 
the attendance incnuised suddenly along in the latter half 
of the eighties, T have beem referred to some change in the 
local conditions. “Oh, that was when we got a new presi- 
dent, or “That was the year of the big corn crop,’^ or “The 
new school law came into effect then,’’ or “The Legislature 
^ Science, May 14, 1909. 
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was unusually generous.’^ Hut there is only two or three 
years’ difference between Harvard and California in the date 
when the curv^e starts upward, and it is obvdous that when 
Eastern and Western institutions, private and public, high 
schools and universities, classical colleges and technological 
schools, are affected almost simultaneously in the same way, 
the fundamental cause must be a general,' not a local one. 

There is, however, a marked diffenmee ladween the East- 
ern endowed and the Western Stat(^ universiti(‘s. The 
growth whicli startiul in both classes of institutions about 
the same time has Ixarn in most cases slackened or checked 
in the former, while in the latter it has been continuously 
accelerated, and its limit is not y(‘t in sight. There is a 
period in the life of a boy wlnm his d(‘velopment seems purely 
physical. For a few years he does nothing but grow. This 
period, called by paidologists ‘‘the adolescent plateau,” 
has its counterpart in the life of a State university, and in 
comparing them with the more mature Eastern institutions 
this must be borne in mind. The cliaracter of a State uni- 
versity depends primarily on its stage of maturity, not on its 
size, and this, as I said, can be told a])pro\imately by its age. 
The four large universities of the Middle West seem to many 
people very much alik(* ; in fact, hardly to be distinguished, 
but they are readily classified by their date of foundation : — 


University of Michigan 1837 

University of Wisconsin 1848 

University of Illinois 1867 

University of Minnesota 1868 


The oldest of these, the University of Michigan, is growing 
as fast as the others, but has assumcal a more mature and 
defined character. I do not mean to say that it has reached 
the limit of its powers and settled down to a quiet and peace- 
ful old age. On the contrary I ascribe its comparative in 
activity in recent years to the accidental dominance of the 
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genru or Elder Statesman, and I believe that it will develop 
greatly in the near future. The University of Wisconsin, 
younger than Michigan and smallest of the four, has in some 
respects outstripped the rest, and has certainly passed 
througli its period of immaturity. The universities of Illi- 
nois and Minnesota being practically of the same age are 
more alike tlian the rest, for they are in about the same stage 
of evolution. They are, in fact, just emerging from the 
adolescent plateau, and actually remind the visitor of a 
lusty and overgrown youth whose clothes are too small for 
him, who has not full control over his voice and limbs, and 
who has not quite decided whether to be a preacher or a 
pirate or a locomotive engineer. 

But drop[jing such fanciful impressions and getting down 
to plain figures, the University of Minnesota is third in 
size of the universities of the United States. The registra- 
tion in the fall of 1908 was as follows, leaving out the 
summer students as of uncertain status : — 


Michigan 
Columbia 
Minnesota 
Harvard . 


4637 

4540 

4355 

4336 


If we take academic students alone, Minnesota is still 
third, with Harvard and Michigan above it. In the last 
twenty years the attendance at the University of Minnesota 
has increased more than twelve times as fast as the popula- 
tion of the State. Its law, medical, and agricultural schools 
have gained more students in the last six years than any 
other of the fourteen universities here considered. 

In considering enrollment statistics we must take them 
for just what they mean, no more, no less. A university 
of 4000 is influencing directly twice as many persons as one 
of 2000. It has probably double the chance of catching a 
great genius. But the units compared in registration figures 
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are not at all of the same value. We are counting heads 
without regard to what they contain. A student in the 
Agricultural School of the University of Minnesota is a very 
different sort of an individual and is doing a very different 
kind of work from a graduate student at Johns Hopkins, 
who may have had ten years more schooling. In fact 
Johns Hopkins spends on the average five times as much 
a year on the instruction of a student as Minnesota does.* 
The expenditure per student for instruction is less in Minne- 
sota tlian in any other of the fourteen universities, owing to 
the fact that tln^ classes are large, the faculty are over- 
work(‘d and underpaid, and there is comparatively little 
graduate work done. 

In com[jaring tlie number of stiuhmts of the different 
universithis, those in the School (not the College) of Agri- 
culture at MiniK'Sota should properly be excluded, for they 
are barely of high-school grade. Subtracting the number 
of students in the School, about 755, the University of Min- 
nesota ranks seventh instead of third in total attendance. 
The School of Agriculture is und(‘r the circumstances a 
perfectly legitimate branch of the work of the university, 
and one of its most original and int(^resting features, but in 
statistical comparisons it is necessary to h^ave it out. A 
similar deduction though a very much smaller one has to be 
made in the case of Wisconsin. 

The University of Minnesota, as we have .seen, has become 
in a remarkably short time one of the greatest universities 
in the United States, and circumstances seem to favor its 
continued and increased prosperity. In the first place, 
its location gives it exceptional opportunities. In consider- 
ing the relative growths of American universities in recent 
years it is apparent that a State university has an advan- 

* The figures are $324 and $66 respectively, obtained by dividing the 
sum of the salaries of the instructional staff by the total number of students. 
See Bulletin 2, Carnegie Foundation, and the preface to this volume. 
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tage over an endowed university and a university in a large 
city an advantage over one in the country. The University 
of Minnesota as the only State university in a large city, with 
the possible exception of California, c()m})ines these ad- 
vantages. Tlie cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, with a 
total population now of about 550, OOO, will in themselves 
support a large university. Location at a State capital is 
also a great advantage to a university. The campus of 
the university is not quite so neighborly to the State House 
as is the case at Madison, but it is close enough so the legis- 
lators and other officials can become pcu’sonally acquainted 
with the work of the institution and may in the future re- 
ceive the aid of the faculty in administrative affairs as is 
done in Wisconsin. The university has a clear field inside 
the State and a good chance outside. It is not, like 
Ohio State University, encompassed by a host of other 
colleges. It has not as in Michigan been separated from its 
colleges of agriculture and mining. To the westward it has 
no competitors of its size and standing until the Pacific coast 
is reached. Of (bourse evcmtually the Missouri Valley and 
the Rocky Mountain States will develop their own univer- 
sities of similar character, but in the meantime the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota could draw largely from the western half 
of the United States for advanced work. As a mere matter 
of financial ])olicy it would pay Minnesota to bring its grad- 
uate and jirofessional schools quickly into the front rank 
because students from other States contribute to the 
revenues of the university as well as add to its reputation. 
That the university will receive adequate support seems to 
be assured, for Minnesota will be one of the richest and 
most populous States, and the last two Legislatures have 
shown a disposition to recognize the growing needs of the 
institution. Including all its sources of income. State tax 
and special appropriations, Federal funds, student fees, 
endowment, etc., the University of Minnesota will have for 
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spending during the coming biennium about $3,700,000. 
The university has been more fortunate than other State 
universities in retaining a larg(‘r portion of its early land 
grants. These contain extensive iron ore deposits, and ac- 
cording to tlie es- 
timate of the State 
Auditor they will 
eventually be worth 
$30,000,000 or $40,- 
000,000. 

T i m (‘ s h a v e 
cluinged since Pres- 
ident Nortiiro]) Ih‘- ^ 
cjime the head of th(‘ § 
univ(‘rsitv a quarter- S 
century ago. Tlum ® 
the Hegents thought § 
themselv(\s fortunat(* | 
to have a building 
ap j)ropriation of 
$30, 000 a year for 
six years, and the 
president of the 
J^oard said that he 
thought Minnesota 
would be greatly dis- 
pleased if the uni- 
versity did not with 
that sum build all the buildings it would ever need. There 
were then two buildings, both since dtnstroyed by fire. Now 
there are twenty-three buildings on the campus, as many more 
belonging to the agricultural college, and the recent Legisla- 
ture authorized the erection of ten new buildings. At the 
first commencement of his administration President Nor- 
throp handed out nineteen diplomas ; last commencement 
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there were 550. Practically all of the 6300 living alumni 
have, therefore, been educated by him. ‘^Educated by 
him” is here to be understood with some literalness, for 
President Northrop is known and loved by a large propor- 
tion of the students, which is more than can be said of every 
president of a great university nowadays. In his address 
at the Yale biccuitennial he said: “1 would rather have the 
glory which rests u[)on the memory of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
than the halo which encircles the proudest don of Oxford.” 
This glory he has attained, and it may well be considered 
the equivalent of the glory of making a scientific discovery, 
of writing a great l)ook, of being the ambassador of the na- 
tion, or revolutioniziiig an (‘ducational system. Sometimes 
one can get a. glimpse of a president m seen through students' 
eyes from the college ])ublications. I quote one stanza 
from a poem in the (Hophcr of 1901, which is rather different 
in tone from what usually appears in chuss annuals: — 

“ Wh(m Prexy prays, 

Oiir heads all bow, 

A s{‘nse of p(‘aco 
Smoothes every brow. 

Our hearts d(‘ep stirred 
No whispers raise. 

At chapel time 

When Prexy prays.” 

Somewhat the same sentiment is expressed in the following 
lines from the Alumni Weekly of this year: — 

“In Prexy's face 

Are many stories — some of them are glad, 

Told in a smile for youthful joy and mirth ; 

And some of them are tender, having birth 

In tears of sympathy when hearts are sad. 

Power, strength, and comfort, all are there, 

And even a dim soft shadow, sorrow’s trace. 

With these the hand of Time has set Love’s seal 
In Prexy’s face.” 
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President Eliot retires from office but little in advance of 
President Northrop, at the same aj^e, seventy-five, and the 
two universities are not far from the same size, yet the mode 
and character of the 
influence exerted by 
the two men and the 
Wfiy they are re- 
garded by their stu- 
dents and faculty 
form an interesting 
contrast. The con- 
trast is, however, 
scarcely greater than 
between President 
Northrop and his 
own university. It 
is curious to see how 
an immense Western 
State university has 
grown up under a man of the type of the N(‘w lOngland 
college president. I fancy he must at times hav(‘ looked 
upon it as an ugly duckling when it showed a disposition 
to develop characteristics very different from dear old Yale. 
But while he has stood stanchly for his own ideals of edu- 
cation and culture, he has retained a nunarkahle degree 
of openmindedriess, and met new conditions and demands 
with a certain good-humored tolerance that has gone 
far to keep the institution free from the growing pains 
incident to such rapid development. II is attitude toward 
innovations is best expressed in his own words by a 
quotation from his last annual report, where, in speaking 
of the addition of accounting and insurance to the curricu- 
lum, he says : — 

“This is only one of the many .subjects that are continually 
appealing for special recognition either by the establishment of 
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new oa^irs or ttie mtrocfuction of new s^Wists td 
ooii|^. Practically there is no end to the possible demaii^j|| 
thiakind. But there is a limit to the University’s ability to 
lish and maintain new chairs — and it is not wise to search 
much for opportunities to expand. It is wise for all departmehw' 
to do the best work they can and in the most thorough way witl^: 
the forces at their command. Such new subjects as may presenf » 
themselves as desirable additions to the curriculum the Regents' 
will entertain as hospitably always as the funds of the university 
will permit.” 


The president is no doubt wise in resisting the easily 
besetting sin of Western universities, the disposition to mul- 
tiply courses, departments, and schools, regardless of needs 
and means, the tendency to expand like a bubble, merely 
superficially. But this attitude of waiting for something 
to turn up and force itself in is very different from that pf 
rival institutions, like Wisconsin and Illinois, which are 
hustling to find new ways of making themselves useful, like 
an office boy who has just got a job. 

Like a manufacturer who has built up a big business 
by his own exertions, President Northrop does his office 
work in his head. He has a distaste for red tape of 
kinds, especially the elaborate circulatory system of repor% 
memoranda, and acknowledgments, which is the pride 
,,the modern expert in administration. The burning ques* 
tions of vertical versus horizontal filing, of wet copying 
versus dry copying, and the claims of rival card indexes, 
do not interest him, for he has no use for any of them. ,^4 
half interest in a leisurely typewriter suffices for his form^ 
correspondence, and he much prefers a face to face 
keart to heart talk with a professor or student to usingtft, 
telephone or any other kind of intermediary mechanisj^ 
There are no halberdiers or grooms of the antechamber,.^; 
protect his dignity or, time. It ‘is not necessary to 
ftiatf an interview in advance; you cannot even sentkM 
your card, because there is nobody to take it. You'-l Jp 







t the right after you pass through the Doric porch of the 
)rary building ; the office door is open and he will be glad 
to see you. But you cannot stay after 10 : 30 A.M., for he 
has an imperative engagement at that hour. Then he locks 
his office door and goes down the corridor to the little side 
entrance to the platform of the chapel, where a dozen of the 
faculty and one or two hundred students are assembled. 
This is, I believe, the only one of the larger State universi- 
ties where daily chapel exercises are held. The attendance 
is voluntary, and that it keeps up as well as it does is due 
chiefly to President Northrop^s practical, earnest, and 
humorous talks on life in the university — and out of it. 
For it must not be inferred from what I have said that the 
president does not know what is going on in his big, com- 
plicated institution, and have a hand in it all. What puzzles 
me is how he runs things without any of the usual admin- 
istrative machinery. His successor will not be able to. 
This year marks the end of the patriarchal regime in the 
university. The new president will be of necessity more 
of a constitutional sovereign and bureaucrat. 

The reason why the State universities seem so alike is 
because undergraduate instruction is much the same every- 
where, and the Western States were alike at first in popu- 
lation, conditions, and educational needs. But as the uni- 
versities add higher departments of research and technology 
and come into closer touch with the life of their people, they 
will differentiate as the States are differentiating. In pio- 
neer days every town believed itself destined to become 
• - the railroad center of the West,’^ and did not hesitate to 
say so, and every county claimed to raise everything from 
Slfgar cane to winter wheat. But the days when aspiration 
radiated equally in all directions have passed. If a county 
0an boast of a soil which has a national reputation for some 
prop, say muskmelons or sugar beets, and can besides 
l^^.^enough garden truck to supply the local needs, it is 
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tulorubly well satisfied with itself nowadays. We may hope 
for a similar specialization and limitation of ambitions in 
Western institutions of higher education, State and inde- 
pendent. Coll(‘ges used to be employed like railroads and 
court houses to boom towns. 1 can remember when a town 
was regarded as having made a promising and creditable 
showing if at the end of its fifteenth year it could boast of 
25,000 inhabitants, two daily papers, three universities, 
four banks, and thirteen churches. The tourist of to-day 
will sometimes see from his car window a pretentious-look- 
ing building standing by its(‘lf on the j)rairio miles away 
from town or city, and if he in(|uires of a lo(!al passeng(T, he 
may be tokl that it was the Continental University, (‘stab- 
lished to raise the price of lots in Snooks’s Addition. There 
is a story told — but this was before my day — of a Chair- 
man of the Committee on Education, who rei)orted to his 
presbytery, conference, or association, the name may be 
varied at pleasure, that the year had b(‘(‘n a prosperous one 
for his departimuit, for ‘AVe have established three univer- 
sities and have the logs ready for a fourth.” That would 
have been all right if a Mark IIo])kins and a student could 
have b(‘on found for every log, but the supply of both was 
too limited to p(‘rmit the survival of all the (u)lleges so op- 
timistically startcal. Still we have no reason to regret the 
educational lavishness of our forefathers. Many seeds 
have to be sown to get a single stalk, and tiiere is only one 
way to tell the stony from the fertile ground. The chief 
harm was the temporary degradation of the word ‘‘uni- 
versity,” but this was soon rehabilitated, and Eastern col- 
leges, which used to disdain the name, were glad to adopt it. 
The struggle for existence has been severe and full of hard- 
.ship for individuals, but beneficial to the community, for 
the strife for students has brought into the college circle a 
larger proportion of the ])opulation than used to be thought 
possible. Some of these hastily planted institutions have 
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become State universities; some rival the State universi- 
ties in size and standinji;; others are finding their ])laces as 
colleges or academies. The weedin<j;-()ut process is just 
now very active under the inlluence of tin* (leiieral Edu- 
cation Board, which, having at its command about 
$5)1, 000, 000 to j];ive away, is able to (mforc(' its judgment 
as to which colleges are fitt(\st to survive. It is popularly 
believed that tlu^ secretary of the Board sets his compasses 
by the hundred mile mark on th(‘ map of a Stat(' and them 
cov(‘rs it with tangential circh‘s, and the colh‘g(' that is 
nearest the c(mter of a circh‘ gets the money. This has a 
beneficial eff(‘ct in two ways: it insun's a, more ev(m covct- 
ing of the territory, and it caus(‘s the coIl(‘g(‘s to d(‘cide upon 
their proper function and to se(‘k out tlu'ir true sphen^ of 
influence. Tluar relation to the larg(‘ universities is also 
rajhdly Ijeing defined. 

The differentiation of the State universities will not bo 
forced by such outsid(i influences, nor by comp(‘(ition with 
one another, for this practically affects ojily tlu' higher 
departments. But th(‘ newer State's Ix'gin to show ja'ciil- 
iar characteristics as the population and industries become 
more settled, and these characteristics wall a[)pear in their 
universities, if tlu're is anything at ail in (fitlier of the 
once dominant theories, that the history of a p(‘Oj)le is 
determined by its climate or by its race, the State' universi- 
ties wall bring forth different kinels e>f se-ientists, authe)rs, 
and artists. P'or example, the I'nive'csity e)f Minne'sota 
is as strongly Scandinavian as the llniversity of \Vise*e)nsin 
is (Herman. A stranger could tell which campus he was e)n 
by the easy and pleasant methoel e)f sitting e)n the fence at 
the noon hour and watching the girls go by. In Minneapolis 
he would see many who could play the r61e of the Viking^s 
daughter without any making up. In Madison he would 
be struck by the number of (Hermans, not the dumpy rosy 
kind, but the tall, long-faced brunette type. For lack of 
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an adequate anthropological vocabulary I fear I do not 
make myself clear on this point, but I suggest some of the 
enterprising young sociologists in these universities take 
the question as a thesis subject. In the foreign-born 
population of Wisconsin the Germans outnumber the 
Scandinavians two to one; in Minnesota this ratio is 
exactly reversed. 

Scandinavians claim to have produced more great men 
in proportion to the population than any other race except 
the Greeks. Their percentage of illiteracy is the lowest of 
any in Europe. In the Western sciiools in general the 
Scandinavian students, like the Jews in the East, have 
the enviable reputation for getting to the top of the class 
and carrying off any medals, prizes, and scholarships that 
may be available. We have, therefore, a right to expect 
that the University of Minnesota, which has now almost 
as many students of Scandinavian descent as the University 
of Upsala, will contribute more than its quota of names to 
future American biographical dictionaries. 

The larger State universities have reached a point where 
they should consciously decide in what lines they will 
specialize, and in coming to such a decision they should take 
into consideration their racial constituency as well as their 
situation. The University of Wisconsin or of Illinois 
should become the center of Germanic culture in the United 
States and the University of Minnesota of Scandinavian. 

The universities seem hardly awake to the importance of 
utilizing their natural advantages in this respect, although 
some slight tendency toward such specialization can al- 
ready be detected. The University of Minnesota has two 
professors of Scandinavian literature offering twelve courses, 
and there is catalogued a course in Swedish philosophy, 
but these are not very popular, and some of those who elect 
them are led more by the love of ease than love of culture. 
The same advantage is taken of modern languages every- 
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where, for a student of foreign parentage can get credit on 
the books of the high school or college for the mastery of a 
language which he knew in advance better than his class- 
mates of American parentage can ever know it. But the 
proportion of ^‘snap hunters'’ is not large in Minnesota, 
and most of those who can read Ibsen in the original prefer 
to stumble through Moliere. It somehow seems to them 
more American to study French or Latin literature than 
Norwegian or Swedish. 

The desire of our immigrants for quick Americanization 
is, of course, commendable, and it would be unfortunate 
for the country if it were otherwise, but they should not in 
their haste cut themselves loose so completely from the 
mother country. German i)hilosophy, German science, and 
German literature have in the last half century profoundly 
influenced American thought, but the influence has not 
come to any great extent through the German immigrants. 
They have sworn off allegiance to Kaiser and Kant together. 
Some of them, it is true, had never heard of Kant, but they 
had nevertheless been under his sway quite as much as 
under the Kaiser's. The reason why the United States is 
not being enriched by a transfusion of European culture at 
the same time that it is being enriched by a transfusion of 
European blood is not so much because the immigrants are 
from the uncultured classes as because they shut off the 
channel of communication with the higher life of the coun- 
tries they have left. The children disown their mother's 
tongue. They sacrifice their bilingual birthright in order 
to adopt the American insularity of their schoolmates. 
They are sometimes even ashamed of their European heri- 
tage. If you call a Minnesota youth a Swede, he is apt to 
resent it as an insult, particularly if he happens to be a 
Norwegian. The universities should do something to cul- 
tivate a proper race pride which would not in the least 
interfere with a true Americanism. The members of the 
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Huguenot Society, of the Ilolhind Society, and of the So- 
ciety of Mayflower Descendants may bo undemocratic, but 
they are not unpatriotic. And steerage on the Mauretania 
is pref('rable to first-class on the Maifjlower. 

In the University of Wisconsin there are some evidences 
of Teutonic influen(;e, although the most conspicuous is the 
abundance of becT. At th(^ University of Mijinesota there 
is a Scandinavian Sochdy, and this spring a Norwegian play 
— Hollx'i'g’s ^‘Den Stundeslos(‘^’ -was presentc'd by tlie 
students. Why should not Minnesota follow Uolunil)ia in 
establishing an exchange of ])rof(‘ssors with Scandinavian 
universities? If I may be jK'rmittcid a suggestion, I would 
advise the Minnesota Regents to send to Stockholm for 
Svante Arrhenius, give him any salary he demands, and 
make him Professor of Cosmogony. This would be a good 
investment, for it would in itself be sulTicient to place the 
institution among the great univ('rsities of the world, and I 
do not know of any cheaper or quicker way of doing it. 
The university would naturally prefer to grow its own great 
men, but this will take tirin'. 1 saw on the campus more 
than one stocky, yellow-haired, am I big-h(^aded young fel- 
low, looking as much like Arrhenius as his younger brother, 
but they are not likely to go in for cosmical pliysics. 

The University of Minnesota needs “head liners.’^ I 
have no reason to think that its instructional staff as a 
whole is inferior to those of other universities, but it has 
few men of great prominence. I think it is safe to say that 
the average well-informed person would be able to give the 
names of more professors of any other of the fourteen uni- 
versities than of Minnesota. Its faculty does not become 
conspicuous through making sensational discoveries or bad 
breaks. Consequently the university docs not get ad- 
vertised and is, in fact, less known to the public than many 
smaller, poorer, and less important institutions. President 
Northrop is opposed to university advertising, both the kind 
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that is paid for and the kind that is otiicrwisc obtained. He 
holds that true scholarship is modest and avoids publicity. 
This is a commendable ideal. 

It is unusual to find statuary on the campus of a State 
university, in fact, 1 can naaill none elsewhere excej)t the 
football player whicli stands at the entrance of the Univer- 
sity of California. But the Univ(‘rsity of Miniu'sota is 
exce})tional in possessing two bronze statues of lu'roic size 
and artistic merit. One of the “student-soldi(‘r,’^ 1)V Tiu'o. 
Alic(^ Ruggles-Kitson, commemorates the 2 IS university 
men who served their country in tlu' war with Spain. The 
other is a statue by Danit'l C. French, of Covc'rnor J. S. 
Pillsbury. His name is a household word the country over 
in connection with ‘‘Pillsburv's Best,'’ but on tln^ campus 
he is known as ‘Hhe Fatlu'rof the University." N('ver was 
tithi more deserved. He was a regent from 1S()3 to the day 
of his death in 1901, part of that tinu' cx oj/icio as Covernor, 
and the rest of the time by a])pointm(‘nt. He was President 
Northrop’s (diief adviser and supjmrter in the (h^velopment 
of the university, and more than onc(‘ saved it from disaster. 
In 1864 when it was supposed to be bajdvrupt, h(' took charge 
of its affairs and cleared it of debt, and yet saved a large 
part of its lands, now j)roving t(> be of immense value. In 
1887, when the Legislature was d(‘t('rmined to take away 
the agricultural college, he ])ut a stop to tlu^ inovcment by 
offering to give a science hall costing $130,000 if the insti- 
tution was kept intact. 

By this timely action Minnesof.a was saved from the 
dividing of educational forces and duplication of work, 
which has been so unfortunate; in the case of Michigan, 
Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, and other States. Nor has 
the agricultural college been stunted by the overshadowing 
of the university. On the contrary, it is, as 1 have implied, 
one of its most vigorous and progressive departments, and 
has set the pace to other State agricultural colleges in 
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methods of research and of education. Alere was begun 
early the breeding of seed for greater yields, and it is esti- 
mated that Minnesota gains $2,000,000 a year through the 
use of the pedigreed varieties of corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
and flax develo])etl in this experiment station. The Colonial 
Dames are not lialf so firm in the faith that ‘'blood will telC^ 
as are the young men whom you find .sorting the seed at 
the agricultural colh'ge. Pick out a kermd of wheat from 
one of the thousands of envelopes here shelved, and they 
will refer to the herd book, or what(;ver tlu;y call it, and give 
you its anc(\stry for t(*n generations back, telling you how 
many kernels each stalk produced each year and their 
weight. 

But to double the yield on the farms of the State, as the 
college is hoping to do, the intelligence of the average farmer 
must be quadrupled ; accordingly, the Minnesota authori- 
ties are working out a sysbun of indust rial education for the 
whole State on an un])recedented scale. The aim is to 
have a well-equipped agricultural high school within roach 
of every farmer boy and girl in Minne.sota, either by estab- 
lishing independent schools or subsidizing the existing 
high schools which add the necessary branches. The latter 
is certainly preferable, for it is as bad poli(;y to divide the 
high schools on class lines as to divdde the university. Two 
model agricultural high schools, under the control of the 
university, have been established at 8t. Anthony Park and 
at Crookston. These schools educate for the farm, not 
away from it. They are completely coeducational except 
for occupational segregation, the boys taking carpentry, 
blacksmithing, stock judging, and military drill, while the 
girls are taking cooking, dressmaking, home management, 
and etiquette. It is interesting to see how much more 
attention is paid to the esthetic side of life in the industrial 
schools here and elsewhere than in the department which 
monopolizes the name of “College of Arts.'' Music, literary 
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society work, nature study, and art in various forms of 
handicraft, are required of all. On the other hand, a man 
could get a '‘liberal college education’^ without having ever 
attempted to sing a song, make a sj)0(‘ch, or draw a design. 
The agricultural school is the only part of the university 
having dormitories. The total expenses of a student in the 
school are officially estimated at less than S<S5 n year, not 
counting the cadet uniform. The agricultural scliool and 
college occupy an extensive and ultiinately an (extremely 
valuable piece of land midway between the Twin Cities at 
St. Anthony Park. It is two miles away from the main 
campus and is practically an independent institution, being 
under a stricter regime and having a social lift^ of its own. 

The main })art of the university is located on a high bluff 
around whicli winds the Mississippi. Looking across the 
Mississippi, W(' see the skyscra[)ers of the business c(mtcr of 
Minneapolis, and in the river at our feet th(i Falls of St. 
Anthony, to which the city owes its prosj)erity. These falls 
abandoned all pretensions to beauty long ago when they 
went into the mill business, but four mih‘s down the river 
the Minnehaha Falls are protected by a surrounding park 
and so retain tludr pristine' charm. They are at least as 
near to nature as Longfellow^s Indians. Minnehaha being 
one of the few spots in America about which h'gcnd and 
poetry have grown, and having but litth' water in it anyway, 
is not likely to be interfered with by the demands of manu- 
facture, but the fall in the Mississippi is anotlu'r matter. 
Father lIcnnepirPs discovery of KiSO has proved more 
valuable than a gold mim^, and in the rapidly approaching 
future, when our industries will be dep(mdent on liquid 
coal, it will be a still greater source' of wealth. If the plans 
now being made for its more complete utilization are car- 
ried through, the shops of the university and the factories 
of the Twin Cities will receive cheap and abundant power 
from the Mississippi. 
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The university has so far not realized the scenic possibili- 
ties of its site. The buildings turn their backs on the river, 
whereas if tlicy were ])roperly grouped, they could produce 
an effeet like the new buildings of the College of the City of 
New York, as seen from St. Nicholas Park. The campus 
is smoked by two railroads that cross it and threatened by 
the stench of a packing-house (‘stablislied near by. The ex- 
tension of the campus, for which the last Legislature ap- 
propriated $.‘L50, ()()(), will give the university still more river 
frontage, but the new plans for the architectural develop- 
ment of the university, as ])ublished in the Alunuii Weekly, 
make no better use of the natural advantages of the location 
than is done on the old camj)us. The new buildings do not 
conform to the curve of the blulf and river, but to the rail- 
road track, which is likely to be removed. They are to be 
stiffly sot in squares, like city blocks, all hough such an ar- 
rangement in this case is mhther nec(‘ssary, convenient, nor 
pleasing. It is to be hoped that these plans will be recon- 
sidered before the univeu'sity is committed to the investment 
of a million dollars in buildings. Unless it is, the new 
campus will be inferior to the old, which j)resents quite an 
attractive appearance, in spite of or because of the fact that 
it was not planned at all, but grew up at haphazard. In 
architectural style the buildings range from Phidias to 
liichardson. None of them, as I have said, is over twenty- 
five years old. This is due to the custom of burning down a 
building whenever the president goes away ; at least I was 
so informed when I inquired about the traditions of the 
university. If that is the case, I suggest that the ])resident 
be not allowed to leave the city, for if he does, the chemical 
laboratory is likely to go,* as this building is wooden, 
although it has a heavy stone exterior, so heavy, in fact, 
that the keystones in the window arches have to be propped 

^ I was mistaken about this. It was not the chemistry building but 
another one, the pharmacy, I l)elieve, that was the next to burn. 
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in place. The newest building, Folwell Hall, so named 
after the first president, is of much more substantial con- 
struction, and indeed is one of the most convenient and 
handsoni(‘ly hnished recitation halls I liave (‘Ver been in. 
The library building, on the other hand, is very awkwardly 
planned. 

The prettiest building on the campus is appropriately 
the woman’s building, Alic(‘ Slievlin Hall, of red brick 
trimmed with terra cotta. It was put up by a gift of 
S()(),()00 from Thomas Shevlin, and it has beam furnished 
through the efforts of the Y. W. C. A. and the Woman’s 
League, in excellent taste, so as to give the impr(*ssion of 
both comfort and fnaalom, while avoiditig altogether the in- 
stitutional air. '^riie !)ig living room, two storii's high, with a 
fireplace at om; (uid, is v(‘ry attract iv(', pc'rhaps be(%aiise one of 
the rules adoi)ted Ipy the Self-gov(‘rnm(‘nt Association pro- 
hibits all studying in it. ’riuav is a caf(*taria which fur- 
nishes lunches at bm or fifteen cents and turns in a surplus 
to the hall at tliat. Universities running tluMi* dining halls 
at a loss of several thousand dollars a year pl(‘as(^ tak(‘ notice. 
But the most useful featuri' of th(‘ building is a large, bare, 
quh't, darkened room with no books, n(> pictun.'s, and no 
furniture except fifteen couches, wher(‘on the young women 
may relax a la DcUdiie in a vacant hour. I imagine that 
this will pn'vent a good many failure's in school work and a 
good many failures in home' work afte'rward. 

All the four Htate universities of this group, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Minnesota, have now provided 
club-houses of this kind for the women students, and the 
men in these universities are earnestly striving to follow 
suit, idans for the Minnesota Union have already reached 
the blue-print stage and are likely in a few years to get into 
brick and stone. A dormitory for the women was author- 
ized by the last Legislature. No such accommodation seems 
to be ill prospect for the men. Except for those who gain 
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admittance into fraternities the students live at home or 
board around town. About 39 per cent of the students 
come from tlic Twin Cities, and they disperse over an area 
of ten miles’ radius when their classes are over, leaving the 
campus in the evenings deserted as a business district on 
Sunday. They retain their own family, church, and social 
affiliations and look upon tlie university as merely a con- 
tinuation of the high school. I am not sure that this is a 
bad thing for them. Our universities have not been so 
successful in handling young people in bulk that they can 
claim any decided superiority over the home. But it inter- 
feres, of course, with the development of a sentiment of 
solidarity, and it throws the burden of campus life and 
activities largely upon the country students who room in 
the immediate vicinity. Here as elsewhere the fraternity 
men, although above the average in talents, training, and 
means, fall below the average in scholarship and take little 
part in voluntary literary work. In the last twelve years 
but one fraternity man has represented the University of 
Minnesota in an intercollegiate oratorical contest, and but 
five in intercollegiate debate, although twenty-one such 
honors have been awarded in the former and eighty^one 
in the latter. There arc forty-six fraternities and sororities 
in the university, and all the other organizations of every 
kind number only forty-nine. 

Although it is to be classed as a city university, the 
standard of expenditure is very low compared with Eastern 
institutions. According to an investigation made recently 
by a Senior in economics, the average amount of money 
spent by the students from out of town is $427.45. The 
city students spent on the average $327.37. The most ex- 
travagant fellow in the university was a Senior who spent 
$884.50 in one year. The item of clothing ranges from 
$57.30 a year for out of town students who earn their own 
living, to $133.49 for the city student who does not support 
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himself. Over G4 per cent of the students earn something 
toward their suj)port during the summer months, earning 
on the average Slid. 31. 

Probably no other great university could show so large a 
proportion of self-supporting students, and Minnesota will 
not be able to keep it up very long. It is becoming more 
difficult everywhere for a young man to put himself through 
school, because the cost of living and education is rising, 
and the opportuniti(‘S for employnumt are being naturally 
and artificially curtailed. Already in Minn<‘Sota the labor 
papers are attacking tlu' university Ixa^aiise tlu' students 
work their way, even though th(\y confine themselves to 
the unorganized occu})ations and such humbh' (‘m])loyment 
as waiting on table and tending furnace. If th(\v succeed, 
as they probably will, in their effort to cut off students 
from all kinds of temporary and incidental (‘nijiloyment, 
then it will ])e in vain that the State providi's higher edu- 
cation free, for it will only be available to the W(dl-to-do 
classes. Formerly a student who worked his way through 
college anywhere was regarded with approval, even hero- 
ized. Now he meets with condemnation on both sides: 
from his associates in his work b(‘cause he is willing to do 
anything and do it cheap, and from his associates in his 
study because lie lowers the tone of the college; and docs 
not contribute to its athletics ;ind social display. “A man 
who waits on a table cannot make our fraternity^’ is heard 
in more than one university. Neither can he make a union, 
because he is primarily a student, so he gets shut out on 
both sides. I have known several poor boys who started 
out to earn their own way through college, believing it to 
be the most honest way, but who gave it up and borrowed 
money because of this double burden of disapproval. 
They told me, and they ought to know, that a man who 
spends freely and runs in debt is regarded more favorably 
and gets along better than one who works and economizes. 
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Legislation is reenforcing public opinion in this matter. A 
Chinese boy who tries to help himself by waiting on table 
gets de})orU‘(l for his crime. We will admit a Chinese 
student to this country if he is independently rich, but not 
if he is independently poor. The chief refuge of the college 
student in the old days used to be teaching summer school, 
but the ])rof('ssion of teaching in all branches is becoming 
so hedg(Hl about with rc'stric.tions a.s to be unavailable. A 
student is not (‘V(m allowed to utilize th(‘ art in which the 
iiKMlern colh'ge trains most elhciently, — athletics. If he 
plays baseball during the sumnu'r for mom^y, he is dis- 
graced. Many of our collegers w(u-e started with the idea, 
which appears feasible from an a priori standpoint, that 
students should support themselves, at least in part, by 
labor for the college, such as putting u)) the buildings, work- 
ing on a farm, etc., but as these institutions have grown in 
numbers and w(‘alth this plan has been abandoned, in most 
cases complettdy, and to-day we are further from it than 
ever and heading in tin- opposite direction. If a student 
builds a brick wall nowadays to learn how, he is made to 
tear it down again. That is, even in so-called indu’strial 
schools he is not allowed to work, but compelled to play at 
working. It is no wonder that some of our most clear- 
sighted and self-respecting young men desert our colleges 
every year through sheer disgust. The artificiality of it 
makes them tired. It is idle to deplore the increasing pre- 
dominance of the leisure class in our colleges when we are 
by force of law and public opinion compelling college stu- 
dents, as we have convicts, to become a leisure class. I see 
only two movements which might counteract the prevailing 
tendency to make higher education increasingly expen- 
sive and parasitic. One is the plan of the University 
of Cincinnati, by which engineering students work alter- 
nately two weeks in the classroom and two weeks in 
the shops. The other way is to bring higher education to 
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the people who arc at work by some form of university 
extension. 

The University of Minnesota has as yet done little for 
the vocational and cultural training of the people of the 
State at large, except, as before noted, in agriculture; Init 
this year two other departments — those of economics and 
education — have also received special appropriations for 
extension work and are prepared for an energetic campaign 
of po])ular education. The department of ('-conohiics has 
recently shown itself very much aliv(‘ by its rapid prolifera- 
tion of new courses, and has already manifested a tendency 
to sprout in the direction of commercial training. Being in 
a city and near the capital, there is a good op])ortunity for 
the development of- night schools, as iji the Univc-rsity of 
Pennsylvania, and for cooperation in tlui State administra- 
tion, as in th(^ University of Wisconsin. The (^)llege of 
Law has led the way by its four-year evening course, cor- 
responding to the three-year day course, and about one 
third of the law students are taking advantage of this op- 
portunity. The late Legislature unfortunately did not see 
fit to establish a legislative refereiice library, on the Wis- 
consin model, but this will come in time and gradually. It 
must be remembered that the legislators of Wisconsin did 
not establish anything of the kind, either. They merely 
hired a man named McCarthy, at a low salary, to kc-ep tlunr 
catalogue in order, and if he chose to create a. new and much- 
needed department of administration instead of spemding 
his life arranging cards according to the Dewey numbers 
in the upper left corner, why, that was none of their busi- 
ness. The government of Minnesota does not need more 
books particularly; it needs a McCarthy. 

The work in education was started in 1885 by ITofessor 
Harry P. Judson, now president of the University of Chicago, 
and has become a full-fledged college, ambitious to have a 
building and a model sclu)ol of its own. The admirable 
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public scliool system of Minnesota has developed from 
the first in close touch with the State university. The re- 
lationship is indicated by the fact that the summer session 
is managed by the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and is not, strictly speaking, a part of the university, 
although it makers use of the buildings and instructional 
staff of the university, and for some of its courses university 
credit is given. It is now chiefly a teachers’ training school, 
but its scope should be extended to include other professions. 

For examjde, ])hysicians would find it advantageous to 
come to file university every few years to learn new meth- 
ods or to (airry on researches of their own. The College of 
Medicine and Surgery of Minnesota stands higher, I believe, 
in comparison with other s(‘.hools of its kind in the United 
States, than does the (k)llege of Law. It is favored by its 
situation. The universities of Illinois and Wisconsin are 
obliged to send their students away for their clinical work. 
The University of Minnesota has access to eleven hospitals, 
with a total of 1()2() beds. The State Board of Health has 
a new and admirably constructed building on the campus, 
in whicli bacteriological, chemical, and pathological exami- 
nations are made on material sent in from all parts of the 
State. The Regents had the courage and good sense to 
attempt to put an end to the system of maintaining two 
distinct medical schools by providing two chairs of home- 
opathy in the regular College of Medicine and Surgery, 
covering the subjects of therapeutics and materia medica, 
and students taking these courses in preference to those of 
the rival school would receive the homeopathic degree. 
But the homeopathists appealed to the Legislature and 
obtained an appropriation of $50,000 for a new and in- 
dependent building, although the College of Homeopathic 
Medicine and Surgery had nearly worked itself out; by 
1909 it was reduced to two Seniors and one Junior, yet it 
occupied its fifty pages in the university catalogue and 
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listed a faculty of thirty-five. This action of the Legisla- 
ture in virtually reversing the decision of the Kegents creates 
a situation like that which at one time nearly mim'd the 
University of Michigan on the same question. It is to be 
hoped that some arrangement can be made ))v which all 
the medical work can be kept togetln'r, in onh'r to avoid 
such duplication of instruction and division of interests as 
now results from the agricultural college being so far away 
from the rest of the university. 

xNow that all physicians are h'ss dogmatic and more eclec- 
tic, there is no sufficient reason for peiqx'tuating the old 
feud. The scic'iice has fortunately made such advances 
that we can now look down on the ))attleground and calmly 
note its positions without (piarreling over which was right, 
or, rather, which was least wrong. The im])ortant thing 
is the lesson that the formation of imnlical sects can be 
avoided in the future only by a disposition on the part of the 
establisln'd schools promptly to n'cognize and receive any 
new movement which arises outshhi the circle of orthodoxy 
and seems to have any good at all in it. For example, 
psychotherapy might be considered such a movement at 
the present time. Loaded down as it is now with charla- 
tanism in practice and absurdity in its theory, yet it ap- 
pears to have a certain vitality, that is to say, validity. 
But assuming that it turn out to b(^ altogether chimerical, a 
Chair of Psychotherapy in a university is less dangerous to 
humanity than a (College of Mental Magic somewhere out- 
side. Merely as a ])rophylactic measure it might be well 
if our universities were inoculated with mild doses of ('very 
heresy that turns up — scientific, philosophical, or socio- 
logical. Then our graduates would be to some extent im- 
munized and not so apt to fall victims to any craziness of 
the crowd that happened to be epidemic in the outer 
world. 

I have referred to some of the ways in which the Univer- 
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sity of Miniiosota is adapting itself to the peculiar needs of 
the State, but 1 must mention two more: One, the School 
of Chemistry, created by the energy and initiative of Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter, and especially devoted to the applica- 
tions of the sei(mee to Minn(‘sota industries. The other is 
the Scliool of Forestry, which has for its summer laboratory 
the Itasca State Park of 22,000 acres at the headwaters of 
the Mississip[)i. 

Th(' new buildings for tlie schools of applied science, such 
as chemist rv, engineering, and medicine, are to l)e placed 
upon the r(‘cently acquired addition to the (aim|)us. Tliis 
means that the new (*ampus will be virtually a masculine 
domain, whih' the old campus, which means the old college, 
will be pr(‘dominantIy feminine. This, however, will be 
merely a geographical expression of the present condition, 
which results naturally from the freedom of election. An 
example of this differentiation of the sexes is the member- 
ship in the two honorary societies. In the University of 
Minnesota this year the Vhi Beta Kappa, choosing students 
from the Senior class for their literary proficiency, elected 
thirteen woimm and four men. The Sigma Xi, basing its 
selection on the ability to carry on scientilic research, elected 
thirt 3 ^-one men and four women. In the College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts, the college ])roper according to 
the old idea, the women outnumber the men two to one. In 
the higher classes and in the purely litermy courses, the 
proportion of women is still greater and tends to increase. 
There are now over 1400 women in the Univc'rsity of Min- 
nesota, a larger number than in any woman’s college in the 
United States. 

The tendency of the women to congregate in the College 
of Arts has been interpreted by some as indicating the 
superior taste and higher ideals of the sex. Personally I 
should quexstion this, for, in spite of appearances, I doubt 
whether women as a rule have any more fondness for “pure 
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culture'^ than men have. It must be remembered, first, 
that the literary studies are vocational for women, as lead- 
ing to the profession in which tiiey are most welcomed, 
that is, t(!aching; and second, that very little has been 
done in the universities as yet to provide other forms of 
vocational training for tlunn. 

Hut the wonum, in spite of tluur disposition to swam}) 
(•('rtain courses, are welcomed and well treati'd in the 
Univiu’sity of Minnesota. The s|)irit of equality is domi- 
nant throughout the institution, ddiere ar(' sixti'cii women 
on the instructional staff. Most of them fill minor jiositions, 
but one, Miss Maria L. Sanford, has been })rofessor of rlu't- 
oric and ('locution for twemty-nim' y(‘ars. She ri'tirc'd on a 
Cariic'gic jiension in 1909, at the age of seventy-tliree, 
highly este(‘m{'d and b(*loV(^d for her services to the State 
at large, as w(‘ll as for hc'r work in the university. 

If any attenqit were made at discrimination against the 
women, the men of the university would j)rom])tly come to 
their defense. An instances of th(‘ir gallantry ociiiirrc'd while 
I was in Minm'apolis. The ])r('sident announci'd in chapel 
that the young women should not go with the }'oung men 
on th(‘ S})ecial train to Chicago for the football gaiiK'. The 
rule was obviously sensible, b(‘cause it could not be ex- 
pected that a tliousand students, whether victorious or 
defeat(Hl, would maintain |>erfect decorum on the rc'turn 
trip; but it was res(*nt('d, as ev('ry mwv restriction is in the 
West. The interesting point is that tin; boys were as in- 
dignant about it as the girls, and the student daily jiublislual 
protesting (nlitorials. Tliey w(‘re det(*rmined that the root- 
ing should not lack its treble ch'f. Imagine the Harvard 
students going on a strike because Prc'sident Eliot would 
not allow the Hadcliffe girls to go with them when they 
wont to New Haven to be Ix'aten at football, or the ( Columbia 
boys insisting on taking Barnard in a body tn Ithaca for 
an intercollegiate debate. The president calmed the incipi- 
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. ent rebellion by his personal influence and a little diploniacy. 
But, however misdirected, it was an interesting example of 
Western chivalry, of the real chivalry which demands equal 
privileges for the weaker sex instead of trying to shut them 
out or crush them out of every possible opportunity in work 
or play. 

STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THE UNIVERSITY OP MINNESOTA, 1888-1910. 


Years 

Science, Literature, 
and Arts 

Engineering and | 
Mechanic Arts 

Agriculture 

(College) 

Agriculture I 

(School) 

ft 

Medicine and Sur- [ 
gery f 

Homeopathic Medi- ' 
cine and Surgerj- ' 

Dentistry 

Pharmacy 

Mines 

i 

J3 

O 

Education 

Graduate School 

Collegiate Summer 
Session 

Totals (less dupli- 
cates) 1 



















1888-89 . 



342 

25 

2 

47 

07 

75 

13 

22 









34 



781 

1889-90 . 



434 

33 

3 

78 

1.34 

87 

8 

28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

48 



1002 

1890-91 . 



519 

74 

5 

104 

170 

134 

15 

,30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45 



1183 

1891-92 . 



.537 

108 

3 

115 

229 

143 

21 

60 

— 

— 

— 

— 

57 



1374 

1892-93 . 



031 

1,52 

7 

144 

270 

173 

24 

61 

— 

— 



— 

81 



1620 

1893-94 . 



079 

145 

7 

203 

285 

199 

17 

43 

25 

— 

— 

— 

GO 

148 

1828 

1894-95 . 



722 

1.59 

9 

351 

310 

231 

31 

79 

,37 

— 

! — 

— 

88 

243 

2171 

1896-90 . 



819 

191 

10 

344 

.348 

243 

31 

90 

33 

— 

— 

— 

115 

234 

2467 

1890-97 . 



909 

ISl 

14 

420 

334 

222 

32 

97 

35 

— 

' — 

— 

139 

2.57 

2647 

1897-98 . 



940 

129 

23 

447 

411 

226 

27 

90 

60 

54 

— 

— 

156 

302 

2890 

1898-99 . 



907 

151 

21 

388 

420 

281 

22 

no 

02 

62 

— 

— 

174 

305 

2925 

1899-00 . 



941 

209 

23 

480 

499 

.344 

24 

125 

0.3 

77 

— 

_ 

148 

.302 

3236 

1900-01 . 



109.3 

205 

27 

517 

441 

330 

27 

100 

70 

80 

— 

— 

100 

290 

3413 

1901-02 . 



1179 

345 

21 

.'W.S 

492 

362 

20 

107 

02 

109 

— 

— 

170 

237 

36.56 

1902-03 . 



1215 

394 

18 

020 

.470 

314 

18 

142 

65 

111 

— 

— 

1.59 

.318 

3788 

1903-Q4 . 



1252 

390 

30 

075 

529 

260 

14 

137 

(58 

118 

an 

— 

1.37 

212 

3845 

1904-06 . 



1249 

399 

33 

700 

496 

227 

15 

121 

07 

100 

33 

— 

123 

186 

3790 

1906-06 . 



1302 

412 

.50 

718 

494 

192 

14 

1.50 

80 

121 

47 

— 

no 

210 

.3955 

1906-07 . 



1418 

458 

73 

7.52 

498 

190 

14 

102 

76 

138 

60 

17 

95 

256 

4145 

1907-08 . 



1484 

473 

110 

814 

600 

165 

7 

176 

99 

148 

68 

32 

107 

262 

4421 

1908-09 . 



1494 

457 

188 

755 

014 

253 

— 

193 

101 

150 

80 

41 

127 

332 

4682 

1909-10 ‘ 



1507 

392 

278 

ops 

.376 

170 

— 

196 

81 

120 

78 

69 

93 

316 

4436 


* Fall registration. 
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CHAPTER IX 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

T hese sketches, being concerned only with the present 
and future of the greater American universities, con- 
tain as few references to the past as possible. In this in- 
stance, however, it seems desirable to go back a bit and 
- mention an event that had a decisive influence on higher 
education in this country. I refer to the Glacial Epoch. 
The great ice sheets which covered the northeastern portion 
of the United States modified the configuration and com- 
position of the land, and so in a measure determined, not 
merely what crops should be grown and what industries 
‘ should thrive, but even such remote and refined things as 
what studies should be pursued and what books read and 
written. Inside the glacial boundary the average thickness 
of the subsoil is about a hundred feet. Outside it is about 
five feet.^ This means that agriculture in the one case has 
a reserve fund of twenty times the other. The importance 
and far-reaching influence of this factor on our civilization 
may be seen by a glance through the Statistical Atlas of the 
United States, published in the census report, and a com-- 
;parison with a geological chart of the Pleistocene Period. 
^pU many of the maps, such as those giving the density of 
^j|)opulation, especially white and foreign-born, the number 
cities supported, the value of land and its produce, the , 
||;ialue of manufactured products, and the degree of literacy, 
Plt0 glaciated area is clearly indicated. In Europe simijar 
<U*e shown in various ways. For example, thS rising; 
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flood of tlio Protestant Reformation was checkc(] at the 
terminal moraine. 

TJie glaciated area of the United States, which is, roughly, 
New hhigland, New York, th(‘ northern part of JVnnsyl- 
vania, and th(‘ ri'gion emhractal by tlu^ arms of tlu^ Ohio and 
Missouri riv(‘rs, contains most of the imj)ortant universi- 
ties of the United States. About three fourths of the 
college studcmts ari^ comprised within this distri(!t, whi(‘h is 
less than a fourth of the total area of the United Stab's. 
Of the institutions accepted by the Carru'gie ib)undation 
87 jjer C('nt are in the glaciated region. Of the .‘1471 Ph.l). 
degrees gra.nt('d during the })eriod 1898-1909, 79 p('r cent 
were from glaciatc'd universities, 85 per cent, if we exclude 
Johns I lo[)kins. 

In the production of men of genius the glaciated area 
shows the sanu* superiority over the n'st of tlu^ country as 
in the production of wheat. Seventy-six per cent of those 
in the Hall of Paine of New York University, 89 ])er cent of 
Professor (^attell’s one thousand eminent men of siuence, 
()() per cent of his eminent Anu'ricans in general,^ ”0 per cent 
of the names selected for the National Institute of Arts 
and L(‘tt('rs, 85 per cent of the members of the National 
Academy of Science, come from the glaciated area. These 
figures have no definite value. They are merely rough calcu- 
lations from such data as I have at hand, but they are suffi- 
cient to illustrate the })oint. A serious study of the ques- 
tion — which some aspirant for the doctorate in sociology 
might well undertake — would have to take into considera- 
tion the many other (controlling factors, both human and 
geological, such as heredity, legislation, climate, the loca- 
tion of cities on alluvial deposits, and the varied effects of 
glaciation on soil formation. 

I introduce it here merely to call attention to the excep- 
tional position of the University of Illinois, which must 
' Science, November, 1906, and August 13, 1908. 
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provide for the needs of both ii p^hiciated and a non^laciated 
population. The State was plow(‘d over for hundrt'ds of 
thousands of years by the two great iee sheets originating 
respectively in Labrador and to the west of Hudson Bay, 
1500 miles away. The lines of their ebb and flow' can be 
traced on demographic charts as well by the dikes and 
mounds they hdt as ripph^ marks on the land. Here the 
glaciation reached a more southerly point than anywhere 
else in Ameri(‘a, extending almost to the soutln'm boundary 
of the State, and leaving only a few' counties in the tip un- 
touched. This driftless area is commonly called '‘Egypt” 
by those who live (Tsewhere, though tin* term is sometimes 
used to include the w'hole region Ix'low the southern line 
of the second gn'at ic(‘ invasion of 20, ()()() to 00, 01)0 3n}ars 
ago, which was more important in its (*ffects on Jllinoisian 
history. 

The terminal moraine of this loo[)S around the Ibiiversity 
of Illinois about forty miles to tiu' southward. Jiand just 
inside of it sells for thre(5 times as much as land outside,^ 
and I presume it would be possibh* for a professor in the 
university to pick out the glaciat(‘d from the nonglaciated 
examination ])ap(‘rs. I did not have an oj)j)ortunity, how- 
ever, of putting this to an experiimnital t(‘st. 

But w'hatever the validity of these spc'culations, for 
which the University' of Illinois is in no w'ise n'sjKiiisible, 
the policy of the university is dictated by its position. The 
aim of our legislation is to promote uniformity. All of the 
States receive the same educational subsidies from the 
Federal government, although one State may do a thousand 
times as much good with the money as some other. Inside 
a State the school authorities do their best to equalize edu- 

^ For further examples of tho effects of glaciiition on the character of 
Illinois and its peopl(‘ see “A (tase of (h'Ographic Influence on Human 
Affairs," by Professor G. D. Hubbard of Ohio State University, in the 
Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, XXXVI, 145. 
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catioiial opportunitios. This is especially the function of a 
State university as the head of the public school system. 
Degrees of latitude make a greater difference in the char- 
acter of tlie ])eo})l(i than do degrees of longitinhi. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois has a north and south range equal to that 
between lh)ston and Kichmond or Lei})zig and Venice. 
It must k(‘(ip in touch with both Chicago and '^Egypt/' 
and rendc'r equal service to its two masters. Although the 
resea, rc.lu's of Calt.on and others have shown that the pro- 
duction of genius is no miracle, but is subject to the same 
laws of heredity and environment as anything else, this 
should not lead to a sciemtific fatalism. The greatest man 
of whom Illinois can boast was the product of the driftless 
area. 

It is })articularly appropriate and significant that an ox 
yoke hewn by young Abe Lincoln occupies the place of 
honor in the ornat(‘ library of the University of Illinois. 
It is espc'c.ially the aim of a- State iiniv('rsity to reach and 
help such boys as h(‘, and F am not so pessimistic about our 
educational methods as to think that a colleger course would 
have hui't him. But to discover the exceptional man and 
fit him for his peculiar sphere, to pick out a farmer boy and 
make Ji lawyer and Pr(‘sident of him, is only part of the 
purpose of a State university. That is something that the 
universities have always done in some degree. But a State 
university of the tyi)e of Illinois has a higher ambition, and ■ 
has undertak('n a more difficult task. It would not only 
raise the industrious, but would raise the industry. It 
would make more giants, but it also desir(‘S to elevate the 
race at once. Lincoln had to abandon the ox yoke in order 
to find a field for his powers, but the modern farmer boy 
may find it as fascinating to run a motor plow as a political 
machine, 

]\Iany of the State universities, as I have said, were 
started as classical colleges and were afterward induced to 
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add industrial departments by the Morrill Act funds. In 
some cases tliis proc(‘ss was reversed and the agricultural 
and mechanical colleges gradually introduced humanistic 
studies until they develo])ed into well-rounded universities. 
The University of Illinois is the most conspicuous example 
of this, but N(nv England is develoj)ing State universities 
by the same process, as is shown by Maine. In this way or 
some other all of the Eastern States will, in my opinion, 
ultimat(‘ly acrpiire State univ(‘rsities, for tlu'ir (‘Jidowcd 
institutions, superior as they an' in some' respects to the 
State unive'Tsities, do not take' the' place of the*m, any me)re 
than the e'xistence of ge)e)d j)rivate‘ sche)e)ls can obviate the 
necessity of public sche)e)ls. 

This elevelopment e)f the Me)rrill Act colh'ges was made 
pe)ssil)le because of one phrase in that remarkable document. 
It pre)vides for the 

'‘endowment, support anei maintenance* of at least one cedle'ge (in 
each State*) wlu're* the^ h'aeling obje'ct shall be*, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, anel ine'luding military tactics, 
to teach such branclu's of h'arninfij as are* re*late'el to agrienilture anel 
the meeihanic arts ... in e)reler te) premiote* the* libe'ral anel praedical 
education of the industrial classes in the seve.*ral pursuits and 
professions of life.” 

Illinois claims the honor of e)riginating the movement 
for the Federal endowmemt e)f inelustrial eelucation in every 
state. It was first proposenl by Profe*sse)r Je)nathan B. 
Turner of llline)is Ce)lle'ge, at a farme'rs’ e!e)nvention he*ld at 
(Iranville, Illine)is, in 1851 . The agitatie)n thus started 
resulted in a feermal request in the form e)f a jennt resolution 
by the Illinois L(*gislature addressed to Congress and passed 
February 8 , 1853 , asking the Federal Congress to appropriate 
five hundred thousand acres of land to each State in the 
Union for the purpose of jiroviding for the liljeral and 
practical education of the industrial clas.ses by the estab- 
lishment of a higher institution in each state. This was four 
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years before Senator Morrill introduced his first bill into the 
House, December, 1857. This petition of the Illinois Leg- 
islature was sent to every other State in the Union at the 
time, asking their legislatures to join in the same request. 
Mr. Morrill has never claimed that he ever thought of such 
a proposition as this, prior to the year 1850. Before that 
these petitions had been presented to Congress and printed 
in the Senate and House journal. They had been dis- 
cussed at length in the New York Daibj Tribune, Uebruary 
20, 1853, and in the semi-weekly Tribune of March 1, and 
other papers of that time. The name of Turner” is there- 
fore appropriately ])ut upon the front of the great agricul- 
tural building of the University of Illinois. 

The Morrill Act, signed by Abraham Lincoln in 1802, 
was early taken advantage of by the State from which he 
came, and in 1808 the ^ Illinois Industrial University” 
opened its doors. The name was a compromise; so was its 
policy. The new institution suited nobody. ‘‘Tlie indus- 
trial classes,” for whom il was designed, conbmined it; 
the other collegers of the State disliked it; iho Legislature 
neglected it. 

In 1885 the wmrd ^Hndustrial” was dropped, partly be- 
cause the American conception of a ‘Ainiv('rsity ” had by 
that time been expanded so that it was not necessarily ex- 
clusive of practical studies, more because the term ‘‘indus- 
trial” had been contracted to mean “penal,”' owing to the 
prevailing custom of those days of employing manual 
training for the reformation instead of the formation of 
character. In the early eighties the school superintendent 
of a neighboring county wrote asking if three unruly chil- 
dren of a widowed mother, the oldest thirteen years of age, 
could be provided for in the Illinois Industrial University. 
Graduates of the institution, applying for employment, were 
liable to be asked : “What were you sent up for ?” 

The University of Illinois can, indeed, hardly be re- 
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gardcd as more than sixteen 3 'ears old. It was not until 
about 1893 tliat the State really began to take ])ride in it 
and to give it proper sup])()rt. Besides receiving about 
that time largc'r approju’iat ions from the Stat(‘ and Federal 
governnu'nts, its growth and ambition wen* stimulated by 
two events, the (\)liimbian Exposition and tiie founding of 
the University of Cliicago. The (dIVcl of tlu* latter was 
very much like the 
influence of Leland 
Stanford on the Uni- 
versity of (California. 

It might have been 
suppos(Hl that Illi- 
nois, since it had not 
hitherto manifestcal 
any ardent desire for 
advanced scholar- 
ship and research, 
would have had its 
needs sufliciently 
met by one first- 
class university. 

But there is a differ- 
ence betwTcn the East and the W(‘st in this respect. In 
the East the State' authorities seem to say to them- 
selves: ^Ulere is something that is iieing done* very well 
by private enterprise. Therci is no lu'ed for us to concern 
ourselves with it.^’ In the West they say: ‘'Here is some- 
thing that is being done very well by private enterprise. 
Why can’t we do as Avell?” The W(*sterner is always 
willing to match pennies with any multimillionaire in the 
country. If Mr. Carnegie puts up a library building 
in one city, some otlier city will pay for one out of its own 
pocket. If Mr. Morgan should establish an art gallery in 
Norman, Oklahoma, to hold his London hoard, the next 
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Legislature of Kansas would pass with a whoop a bill for a 
bigger art gallery on the eanipus at Lawrence. So it hap- 
pened that when Mr. Kockefeller founded a university at 

Chicago, the State 
university was not 
content to comple- 
ment it by supply- 
ing tIiet(H*hnological 
departnumts wliich 
it lacked, but as- 
j)irod to rival it on 
its own field. When 
th(^ University of 
Chicago o])ened; 
there w('re only nine 
graduat(' students 
in th(' University of 
Illinois. Now there 
are 2X]. The total 
number of students 
has increased in the 
same period from 
518 to 4400. Two 
years ago the Illi- 

STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, nois Ll'gislatUrC ap- 

propriated $50,000 

a year, specifically for graduate work, in arts and science, the 
first time that any legislature has formally recognized this as 
an essential function of a State university. The total ap- 
propriation for the support of the University and its various 
lines of work made by the recent Legislature was $2,273,000 
for the biennium. This is not unduly generous, considering 
the wealth of the State and the extent and character of the 
work done by the University; in fact, it is not so much as 
other States are doing. On the basis of actual valuation, 
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the four States here considered tax themselves for the sup- 
port of their universities in the following ratio : — 


Wisconsin 22 cents on SIOOO 

Michigan 19 cents on 1000 

Minnesota 11 cents on 1000 

Illinois 7 cents on 1000 


Scarcely less important than the formal recognition of 
the importance of graduate work by tlu' J^egislature is its 
approval of the payment of higher salaries. 1 note the 
resolution in full as an intcTesting example of legislative 
rhetoric and an illustration of the attitude takem by the 
people of a Western State toward their university; — 

Joint Resolution op the Illinois Lk(jislatutie in re Salaries 
AT the University of Illinois 

Whereas, It is th(‘ (‘vident will of the p(‘ople of this Common- 
wealth that th(‘ University of Illinois shall he made so complete in 
its organization and equipment that no son or daughter of this 
State shall h(' obliged to seek in other Stat(‘s or other countrii's 
those advantages of higlier (Klucation whicli are necessary to the 
greatest efficiency of social service either in public or private sta- 
tion ; and 

Whereas, The State of Illinois has imposed upon this institu- 
tion, in its agricultural and engiiuHTing ('xperiment stations and in 
its graduate school, the duty of carrying on extensive and important 
investigations of vital interest to the agriculture, industry, and edu- 
cation of the State, and the conduct of these investigations calls 
for the very highest ability and the most thorough training on the 
part of those intrusted with their supervision ; and 

Whereas, The great progress of this institution in the last five 
years has attracted the attention of the whole country and made 
other institutions desirous of drawing away the members of the 
faculties in said university ; and 

Whereas, The present schedule of salaries is not sufficient to 
enable the institution to compete on equal grounds vith other State 
and private universities in the United States ; therefore, 

Be it Resolved by the Senate^ the House concurring, That it is the 
sense of this General Assembly that the board of trustees of the 
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University of Illinois should adopt such measures as will in their 
judgment attract to, and rettiin in, the service of the university and 
the State the best available ability of this and other countri(‘S. 

Those who know the natural aversion of the average 
legislature to paying anyl)ody a high salary will appreciate 
the importance of this action. 

Tlie objection might be raised — in fact, tlu^ objection 
was raised in the Assenddy when the aboV(‘ resolution was 
pending — that this was a matter which should be left to 
the trust(!(‘s, as tiny had amj)l(^ authority to ])ay such sala- 
ries as tiny saw fit- This is tnu', and it is also true that the 
graduate scliool could have l)e(m in souu; way worked in 
without making it cons])icuous by calling for a spc'citic ap- 
proju’iation, as other State' unive'rsities have' ele)ne. ]\le)st 
university pre'siele*nts ])refe‘r to have' as little h'gislative in- 
terference as pe)ssible'. They we)ulel ratlu'r have' a lump 
sum to spenel as tliey please than have to e'xplain things, 
not because the'y are eledng anything te) be asliame'el e)f, but 
because se)me of the we)r]c that the'v re'gard as e)f the high- 
est importance is ne)t appreciate'el e)r a])))re)veel of by the 
general public. Tt is easier fe)r a university to get an ap- 
propriation fe)r se)me pe)pular form of ])ublic se'i’vice and 
then use as much of it as pe)ssiblc in suppe)rt of some related 
form of pure scientific research. 

Hut it is evident that President James has adopted the 
opposite policy from most State university presidents. He 
seeks rather than avoids legislative attention, and takes 
the people into his confidence when he do('s not have to. 
He is trying to educate the public to the expressed approval 
of his ideal of a university, instead of being content with a 
tacit permission to do what he likes. Instead of saying, or 
implying, to the legislators: ‘Hf you will give me this 
money now, I won’t need to ask for so much again,” he 
openly announces that present appropriations mean larger 
ones in the future. The Regents of the University of Min- 
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nesota did not permit the establishment of a p^raduate 
school until they were assured that it would not cost any- 
thing. President James exj)lains not merely to the trus- 
tees, but to the Legislature and to the public, by means of 
a circular, that a graduate school is going to cost a great 
deal, that it is the most expensive form of ethication, and 
that it applies directly to the fewest students, but that it is 
an essential })art of a true university. 

This is certainly a more frank and democratic policy. It 
will be interesting to watch whether in the long run it 
])roves tlu^ more profitabh; to the university. Of course it 
brings the univ'ersitv into the field of })()litical controversy 
and arouses a storm of incompetent comment that would 
drive an Eastern college pnvsident to ndin'inent in disgust. 
One irate (Jiicago busiiu'ss man went so far as to say that 
it would be better for the St ate if the university were burned 
to the ground. But, on the whole, tln^ university has gained 
in prestige through this greater publicity. 

Another manifestation of the sanui policy of seeking co- 
operation outside th(^ university is th(‘ system of advisory 
committees. These anj appointed by the various agri- 
cultural societies of the State to assist in directing the in- 
vestigations of th(^ Agricultural Experiment vStation. These 
committees are designated by the law authorizing the in- 
vestigation. For example, the bill appropriating $15,000 
for experiments on im])roving farm cro])S contains the fol- 
lowing clause : — - 

Provided, That the work outlined in this section shall be carried 
out on lines to be agree(l upon by the dir(‘ctors of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and an advisory committ(;e of five, to bo ap- 
pointed as follows : Two by the Illinois Clorn Growers' Association, 
one by the Illinois Seed Corn Brec'ders’ Association, and one by the 
Illinois Grain Dealers' Association, and one by the Farm(*rs' Grain 
Dealers' Association. 

Other organizations cooperating with the university in 



a similar way are the Live Stock Breeders’ Associatioa, 
Farmers’ Institute, the State Horticultural Society, the 
State Dairymen’s Association, the Sugar Beet Growers’. 
Association, and the State Florists’ Association. Here, 
then, are the thirty-five prominent men of the State, not 
merely interested in the investigations of the station, but 
sharing the responsibility for them. That is, some of the 
organizations that not many years ago were passing reso- 
lutions denouncing the university are now cooperating 
with it. Of course there are some difficulties involved in 
this system of divided control, and it is a question how far 
it is wise for a university to share its responsibility in this 
way ; but besides the obvious advantage of securing a greater 
appreciation and support for the research work of the Uni- 
versity, the plan is of material benefit to the work itself. 
The criticisms and practical suggestions of the advisors^ 
some of whom have been trained in scientific agriculture, 
tend to direct the investigations toward the problems of 
the greatest importance and to prevent them from becom- 
ing ^'academic.” A piece of research in pure science may' 
be legitimate' if it has no possible practical application,, 
but an investigation that purports to be practical and is 
not, has no reason for existence. Too many of the bulletins; 
bf the various experiment stations are of this sort, having- 
neither scientific nor practical value. 

The Illinois Experiment Station is able to make its ap- 
peal to the people on the basis of definite and profitable / 
results which all understand. By selection Of seed corn / 
according to chemical composition it has been found pos-/; 
sible to increase its oil content by one third, which woul^’^ 
add $2,500,000 to the value of the corn crop of the State (oM 
manufacturing purposes. Tlie increase of the protein iS 
corn by one fifth, which has also been effected, would mak^ 
Illinois corn worth $6,000,000 more a year for feeding pb® 






, Uut all States have agricultural experiment stations of 
some sort. More interest, therefore, attaches to the En- 
gineering Experiment Station, which is a peculiar feature of 
the University of Illinois. I called attention in a previous 
chapter to the curious fact that whereas the Morrill Act put 
agriculture and the mechanic arts on an equal footing, their 
development in the universities has been very different. 
The agricultural departments, having few students at first, 
went in for research and popularization. The mechanic 
arts or engineering departments had enough to do taking 
care of undergraduates, and mostly confined themselves 
to that. The reason of this was that there was a demand 
for college-trained men in the engineering profession, but 
not in agriculture. Now, however, there is in engineering 
a tendency toward expansion, both outward and upward, 
toward popular education and research. Wisconsin has 
led in the former, Illinois in the latter. 

Neither of these innovations has met with general ap- 
proval and acceptance in other States. More than once I 
have been frankly told by the head of a college of engineer- 
ing that he did not believe in either outside courses or 
research. But I fail to see why such work is not as legiti- 
mate and desirable as it is in agriculture, especially in 
Illinois, where the products of the manufactories are 
worth three times as much as the products of the farms. 
Prom 1860 to 1906 Illinois rose from the rank of the 
fifteenth State to that of the third in the value of its 
manufactures. 

Why should it be thought less proper for the experts of 
the State to inform the people that one kind of coal gives 
twice as much heat per ton as another than to state that 
one breed of cattle gives twice as much butter per cow as 
^mother ? If the university may test fertilizers, why may 
it not test car brakes ? 

i To some people there seems a vital difference between 
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the two cases, probably due to a feeling that agricultural 
research is in aid of an industry highly individualized and 
poorly capitalized, while the syndicated manufacturers 
are abundantly able to pay for any iTivostigations they 
need in their i)usiness. The effect of applied science, how- 
ever, is to o))literate this distinction. The dairy business, 
for example, as it bixoim^s scientific, tends to come under 
cooperative or corporate management, and, on the other 
hand, the ])ublication of tests of materials and processes 
tends to break a monoj)oly based on private knowledge. 

The Engineering Ex[)eriment Station has ten research 
feUowshi})s paying 1500 a year. It has issued thirty-five 
bulletins since its foundation five years ago, covering a 
wide range of practical ])roblems. The most timely and 
useful of these investigations is perhaps the testing of 
reenforced coma'ete. Here is a new material combining 
the solidity of stone with the strength of steel, revolution- 
izing our ideas of building and giving rise — or at least it 
should give rise — to a new order of architecture. But 
concrete is of uncertain temper. ‘^When it’s good, it’s very, 
very good, and when it’s bad, it’s horrul.” The difficulty is 
that the bad looks just as safe and solid as the good. We 
must learn how much it will stand before we can trust it. 
That is why they are smashing down concrete columns a 
foot square and twenty-five feet high in the laboratory of 
the University of Illinois. Great beams of it are pulled 
and twisted and bent and broken. Another instrument of 
torture takes a beam and pushes down on it and then lets 
up suddenly, 1,500,000 times a day, keeping up tliis sort of 
nagging without any rest nights or Sundays until the beam 
gets all tired out and loses its nerve and goes to pieces. It 
somehow seemed more cruel to me than the vivisection of 
dogs and guinea pigs. 

But we do not know enough yet even about such common 
material as structural steel. A bridge was being con- 
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structed across the St. Lawrence River at Quebec, a longer 
span than had ever been attempted. When it was half 
done, some of the rivets gave way and it fell of its own 
weight, killing seventy-four of the workmen. Just a mis- 
take in the formula, that's all. Now, after it has hap- 
pened, the bridge commission has sent to this Illinois 
Laboratory of ApjJied Mechanics to have made a series of 
a hundred tests on riveted joints of nickel-steel plates as a 
basis for the new plans. A force of 500,()()() pounds will be 
employed in })ulling some of tln^ joints a])art, and the slip- 
ping of the plates will be measured to a ten-thousandth of an 
inch. 

The students at the University of Illinois are not station- 
ary engineers. Tliey have a traveling laboratory, a dyna- 
mometer car, and when the IL & (). wants a tonnage tcjst 
made or tlio New York Central pro])oses to electrify its 
metropolitan terminals, they go and do the work. 1 was 
given an opportunity to make a trip on the car myself. 
The car is owned jointly by the Illinois Central and the 
University, and looks like an ordinary caboose on the out- 
side. In the interior of the car is th(‘ automatic recording 
apparatus. A big roll of pa])er |)ass(‘s through it as through 
a newspaper ])rinting press, and on to[) of it half a dozen 
pens are tracing lines in red ink and making jogs in them 
occasionally, whenever there is anything worth mentioning. 
The time, the distance, the pull on the drawbar, the horse 
power, and the V(‘locity and dire(^tion of the wind are all 
recorded on the .slu'et. By looking at it one can tell just 
what the locomotivm engineer is doing, when ho opens 
the throttle, when he puts on the brakes, when he increases 
the draft, and w^hen he swears at the fireman. JJiis last 
point I did not get from Professor Goss. One of the })oys 
on the car told me. 

They have another dynamometer car, of 200 horse power, 
fitted up with apparatus for electrical as well as traction 
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measurements, and used in testing the efficiency of trolley- 
road operations. Kailroading is, in fact, a specialty of 
the University of Illinois, as is natural in the State holding 
the first rank in aggregate mileage. The five courses given 
in this branch range from the technical to the administra- 
tive side of the railroad business, from the making of en- 
gineers to the making of financiers. Whether the latter 
includes a course in political economy on the art of getting 
a franchise through the Legislature cheaply I did not ascer- 
tain. 

There has been no scliool of mines in Illinois as there is 
in California, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and as a separate 
institution in Michigan ; but afb'r the terrible disaster in 
the mines at Cherry, Illinois, in 11)09, a Stab; commission was 
appointed by the gov(;rnor to suggest changes in the min- 
ing code and any other ])ossible im[)rovements looking 
toward diminishing the number of fataliti(‘s in mines. 
This commission reported that one of the greatest difficul- 
ties in the wa}^ of providing a safe system of mining was to 
be found in the fact that suitable mine inspectors and bosses 
could not be obtained, i.c. men with suitable education and 
training; and they reported further that the State ought to 
establish a general system of institutes for the training of 
miners in all the details of tlnur work, and recommended 
further that the State university be directed to establish 
such a system of institutes, ami that the Legislature make 
an appropriation for this purpose. This is a most striking 
illustration of the faith which the State is coming to put in 
the university and its work. 

The State Natural History Survey was one of the oldest 
of the auxiliary scientific bureaus, beginning its work 
thirty-three years ago and being annexed to the uni- 
versity in 1885. A volume with forty-one color plates on 
the fishes of Illinois, based on the examination of 200,000 
specimens, has just been completed. The State entomolo- 
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gist has also his headquarters in the university and con- 
tributes to its collections. 

One of the biggest and busiest buildings on the campus 
is that presided over by Prof. \V. W. Noyes, editor of the 
Journal of ike jhnvrican Cheynical Society. In 1909 sixty- 
three distinct pieces of investigation in pure; and applied 
ciiemistry were in i)rogress in this department. Here the 
State Geological Survey and the State Water Survey 
carry on their routine and research work, and luue is 
the headquarters of extensive nutrition exp(‘riments on 
man and beast. Professor Grindley has a "poison scpiad’^ 
much more perseverant than Dr. Wil(‘y’s at Washington 
and likely to get more reliable results. For a year they 
have been eating meat containing or not containing salt- 
peter to discover whether this time-honored chemical pre- 
servative is injurious. 

As is appropriate in a State having a large German popu- 
lation, special attention is given to the Genananic languages. 
The only periodical of research, except th(‘ bulhdins men- 
tioned, published by the university, is the Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, now in its eighth volume. This 
department has just been enriched by the acquisition 
of the library of th(‘ late Professor Ileyne of Got- 
tingen, 5200 volumes on German literature and philology. 
Here may also be mentioned the active part taken by 
university professors in the collection and publication of 
documents relating to the French period in the history of 
Illinois. 

The library has been a weak point in the University of 
Illinois. Five years ago it had only 70,000 volumes, fewer 
than any other of the fourteen great universities. It has now 
double that number, thanks to Dean Kinley, the head of the 
new graduate school, who is making a .special effort to bring 
it up to the new requirements. About $50,000 was 
spent in 1909 in the purchase of books; more, I think, 
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than any other university has appropriated for this 
purpose. 

I have ^dven an unusual amount of space to the graduate 
work of the University of Jllinois because tliis is just now 
its most interesting line of develojjinent, although by this 
dispro])ortionate attention 1 have done an injustice to the 
other universities where research is an old story. It must 
be understood, therefore, that Illinois is still, as it has 
always been, essentially an undergraduate institution. 
When thes(i fourteen univcjrsities are arranged according to 
the nundjer of do(dorates th(‘y have conh^rred, its rank is 
fourteenth. The Carnegie Foundation, which has come to 
be the arbiter of destinies, has refused to admit Illinois to 
its privileges, while accepting Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. President Pritchett mentions two depart- 
ments as the chief reasons for (he refusal; these are the 
academy and the medical school. 

All of the Stab; universities have in their early days been 
obliged to keep up preparatory or sub-Freshmen depart- 
ments, but they have usually been dropped before the uni- 
versity reached the age of Illinois. It is indeed anomalous 
that high school pupils should be working under the same 
faculty and in the same building as graduate students. But 
whether the University professors should ruthlessly ampu- 
tate this vestigial organ in order to improve their own 
financial prospects is a difficult question. A State univer- 
sity is obliged to kee{) in touch with all parts of its territory. 
Its attitude is very different from that of a i)rivate univer- 
sity. One aims to be inclusive and the otlier to be exclusive. 
The private university is always saying to itself: ‘Miow 
high can wc raise our standards of admission without losing 
students?’^ The State university says : ^MIow low can we 
place our standards of admission without losing prestige?’^ 
President Hadh^y states that the primary object of a uni- 
versity is to maintain high standards of scholarship, and 
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that a university wliich fails in this is not worthy of the 
nanie.^ A State; university does not care so much for the 
maintenance of standards as for the opportunity of public 
service, and it is not wortliy of the name of Stat(‘ university 
if it is not willing to risk its reputation to save some young 
man or woman in a backwoods county from an illiterate life. 
Jt is this feeling, more than low educational ideals or the 
desire for numbers, that makes the State universities some- 
times more easy of entrance than secuns pro[)er to Easterners. 

As [ have suggestc'd, Illinois is very unevenly deV(‘loped 
educationally. It has some of tlu' best secondary schools 
in the country and .som(‘ V(‘ry poor ones. Only about two 
thirds of the high schools are capable* of preparing for the 
Freshman class of the Univeu'sity.^ T(*n per (‘ent of them 
give no fore'ign language, and ()5 per cent of them none but 
Latin. The University of Illinois stipulates fift(*en units 
for admission, while the University of Wisconsin requires 
only fourteen, l)ut there is this difference, that the require- 
ment is rather strictly adhered to in Wisconsin, while in 
Illinois students may be adinitted with thirte(‘n units on 
condition of making up the deficiency in the academy 
within a specified time. Less than 10 per cent, however, 
enter in this way. President James, in outlining his policy 
on his inauguration in 1906, .stat(*d his belief that the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore work should not be done at Uriiana, 
but in fifty or more institutions scattered over the State, 
the same idea as President Jordan has. The university, 

* “A university has two distinct objects in view. Its primary object 
is to establish and maintain hiRh standards of scicntitic investigation, gen- 
eral culture, and profo.s.sional training. Its secondary objc(!t is to tc'ach as 
many students as pos.sible in tlic different lines with which it c()ne(;rns itself. 
The two things cannot well be separated. Unles-s the matt(‘r of standards 
is held in the fort’ground, a place* doe.s not de.servc the name of a university." 
President's Report, Yale University, 1907. 

* '“A Statistical Study of Illinois High Schools," by F. G. Bonser, 
University Studies, May, 1902. 
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he said, ‘‘must be lopped off at the bottom and expand at 
the top.’^ He is succeeding in the second part of his pro- 
gram, but has made no progress in the first. Yet this must 
be done in some way before many years. It has been pro- 
posed to convert the academy into a model school for the 
department of education. This might be done, but the 
model school needed by that department as its laboratory 
for practice and experimentation is a very different thing 
from the existing academy. It needs a well-equipped 
building, with all grades from the kindergarten up, not a 
few basement rooms full of backward Freshmen hurrying to 
catch up with their class. 

In regard to the medical instruction, the University of 
Illinois is also in an embarrassing position. Ueing precluded 
by its location in a small town from establish ng a complete 
course, it has adopted schools of medicine, pharmacy, and 
dentistry in Chicago. The College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons is no great honor to the university, and the connection 
is purely nominal. The university gives to the medical 
school its name, and the medical school gives to the univer- 
sity its roll of students. The graduates and advanced stu- 
dents of the university when they leave Urbana do not 
usually go there for their medical work. They prefer 
Rush, which belongs to the University of Chicago, just as 
the Yale graduates are apt to go to Columbia or Johns 
Hopkins rather than to the Yale Medical. Probably the 
best thing that can be done under the circumstances is 
to develop at Urbana strong courses in such medical and 
premedical work as can be done away from a large city. 
It is questionable w'hether a complete medical school of 
high grade could nowadays be built up in a small ‘/>lace, 
as was done in Michigan. 

The situation of the University of Illinois accounts for 
many of its peculiarities. The stranger is apt to think it an 
out-of-the-way place, but when he gets there he learns that 
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it is really in the middle of things. The center of popula- 
tion of the United States is headed that way and due to 
arrive about 1960, and the center of manufactures is coming 
along in the same direction by slow freight. 

Comparatively few ])eople in the East know in what town 
the University of Illinois is located. Neither do the people 
who live there. Ask one man on tlie street and he will tell 
you ^TJrbana.^' Ask the next and Ik* will tell you “Cham- 
paign.^^ It depends on which side of an imaginary line 
he happens to reside. This line runs along one ('dge of the 
campus, placing tlui univ(!rsity technicrdly inside the cor- 
porate limits of Urbaiia, but that does not make any differ- 
ence in the eyes of the Champaigners. The university is 
between the towns, as the University of Minnesota is be- 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis, but the smaller the cities 
the sharper the rivalry. Urbana is the old county seat. 
Champaign is a newer “spite town,’' built by the railroad, 
the larger and more businesslike of the two. Their com- 
mercial centers are only about two miles apart, and they 
run together, indistinguishably to a stranger, making a 
community of about 20,000 peof)le, not counting the stu- 
dents. But the question of which name shall ap))ear on 
the letter heads of the university has been the subject of 
bitter controversy. It is unfortunate that one of the great 
universities of America should hav(' its educational policy 
affected by personalities resulting from local squabbles over 
postal facilities, patronage, politics, shopping, residence, and 
street car lines. This parochial atmosphere infects the 
campus, and slight differences of opinion and mode of life 
assume an exaggerated importance and become aggravated 
into c’.tagonisms. It is a common fault of college com- 
munities, especially in small towns. They arc nearly as 
bad as frontier army posts in this respect. As soon as the 
University of Illinois grows up to its size, this phase of its 
life will disappear. 
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The question of whether a university should be located 
in a large city or in a small one must also be worked out by 
experiment. The University of Illinois bears about the 
same rc'lation to Chicago and the University of Chicago as 
Stanford does to San Francisco and the University of Cali- 
fornia and as Princeton does to New York City and Co- 
lumbia. There is a certain similarity in character between 
the tliree, resulting from their country environment. But 
the first impression is different, because Princcdon and 
Stanford are distinguished among American universities 
by the beauty and harmony of their architectural design, 
while in the University of Illinois no design is apparent, and 
not much beauty. The buildings, with few exceptions, are 
frankly utilitarian in style, but good in their way, getting 
the grcat(‘st ])ossible room for the least amount of money, 
better than some of the more f)retentious buildings of the 
University of Minnesota. One good thing about them, 
they are mostly designed by university men. It makes a 
very bad impression to find that many of our universities 
have not sufficient confidence in their own architects to 
employ them on their own buildings. The most ambitious of 
the recent buildings, the new auditorium, is not a success. It 
is admiralty contrived for seeing and emptying, but not for 
hearing. The Inairing is too good. It echoes like the bap- 
tistery at Pisa. A solo is spontaneously multiplied into a 
chorus. The woman’s building, by McKim, Mead and 
White, though generally admired, is, to my mind, not 
altogether satisfactory. The Georgian style has no especial 
appropriateness to the Illinois prairie, and in its arrangement 
it is not so well adapted to its purpose as the corresponding 
buildings of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

On the whole, I think, the University of Illinois would 
do well to work out its own architecture. The variety in 
the color of the existing buildings gives a striking demon- 
stration of the wealth of Illinois in brick clays of different 
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kinds. Then there is n department of ceramics, one of the 
few schools of its kind in the United States, offering three 
distinct four-year courses. Tins de|)artnient seems to keej) 
itself rather too niucli aloof from the rest of the univ(Tsity. 
It appears to me that it mi^ht cooperate with the artists 
and craftsmen on the one hand and with the structural 
and concrete engineers on the other in the development 
of some autochthonous art industries. 1 was much inter- 
ested in the attem])ts at new forms of mural decoration in 
mosaic, not entirely successful y(‘t from an artistic point of 
view, but indicating a commendable spirit of enb'rprise 
and self-confidence. 

Enterprise and self-confidence are characteristic of the 
Illinois tempiTanu'iit, and ou^ht to lie manifest even in a 
university. The Illinois student should be amliitious to 
do things for himself, not merely be contemt to read about 
them or think about them. It seeiiKHl to me that there are 
some indications of this disposition in both faculty and 
students. In my tour of the universities I found I could 
sometimes learn more about the spirit of iin institution by 
being passively towed around than by striking out for 
myself. At Harvard my guide show(*d me the room in 
which the Prince of Wales had once slejit ; at Princeton the 
greatest treasure seemed to be a colhiction of Virgils, in a 
locked case; in the University of (Hlifornia 1 was taken to 
the Greek theater; in the University of Illinois they pointed 
with pride to a smokelovss chimney. I did not believe it 
was working until 1 went below and saw the coal going 
into the furnace, black, cheap, fine stuff it was, such as 
clouds Chicago, but it came out of the top in a state of 
innocuous oxidation. The school of engineering at the 
University of Michigan has a high reputation, but some- 
how I do not f(‘el the same confidence in it as in that of 
Illinois, because it had one of the smokiest chimneys I 
ever saw. 
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I like the way the students put their heart into their 
work in the University of Illinois. Their studies are to 
them not a thing apart from their real life, but a part of it. 
They take prid(^ in their profession ; they put sentiment into 
it and get amusement out of it. In the engineering labo- 
ratory 1 saw a Brown and Sharpe automat ie gear cutter, bear- 
ing a brass tablet stating that it was given to the univer- 
sity as a memorial to an engineering student who died soon 
after graduation, 0. L. Adams, of the Class of '96. Now 
this is l)etter from cither the sentimental or the practical 
point of view than if the thousand dollars had been put into 
a marble shaft off on the hillside or in a monumental drink- 
ing fountain that does not work. There would be nothing 
about these to remind one of the young man whose career 
was stopped at its commencement. But this machine is a 
true memorial ; it is something that he himself would have 
taken pride in; it is in the noisy, busy shop, the scene of 
his activities; it is used by his schoolmates, and is in 'a 
very real sense a perpetuation of his influence and person- 
ality. 

It is said one does not know a foreign language until he 
dreams in it. It might likewise be said that nobody really 
gets hold of a science until he plays with it. That is what 
the Illinois boys do with their electricity. I presume that 
the Princeton or Pennsylvania boys could b(iat them at a 
comic opera, for they can give one that is nlniost as good — 
or as bad — as the real thing. But I am sure that Ui’hiceton 
or Pennsylvania has nothing like the electrical show given 
annually at the University of Illinois. Three floors of the 
electrical engineering building are devoted to it, fitted up 
with booths where all sorts of queer things are to be seen and 
felt, more things than arc dreamed of in any natural philos- 
ophy. There are model electric railways in operation, dem- 
onstrations of wireless telegraphy and Kontgen rays; an 
electric incubator (chickens only) ; a model kitchen, where 
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the happy housewife lias nothing to do all day but press 
buttons; a handy safe-boring outfit, a great timesaver for 
burglars; and a mysterious “House of a Thousand Sensa- 
tions,^^ which would make a fortune on Coney Island. For 
weeks in advanc(‘ the students work night and day in wiring 
the booths and devising ik'w apparatus. 

Something of the same professional jiride cro])s out in the 
student jiageaiits on circus day and other festive occasions, 
as it does in the universities of Michigan and Missouri. 
There is developing a trade symbolism that shows a ten- 
dency to tak(‘ artistic as well as grot(‘S(jue forms. This is 
promising, because it nmiinds one of th(‘ spirit of the me- 
dieval guilds out of which the art of tin* Renaissance took 
its rise. Tin* tourist in an Italian gall(*ry, whose idea of art 
is something as far removed as possible from “ trade, gets 
a painful shock when he discoV(‘rs that the statue or picture 
he is told to admire ow(‘,s its origin to the woolweavers’ 
union. But our comm(*rcial and industrial conditions are 
becoming increasingly like those of tin? city republics of the 
Renaissance, and it would be strange if they did not bring 
in similar art forms as well as less d(*sirable features of that 
civilization. 

There are other student activities that I should like to 
describe if I had space, for ’many of them show an encourag- 
ing originality and spontaneity: the |)eanut banquets of the 
agricultural students; the mavpoh? dance which is the 
womeids pageant; the Wild West shows; the powwows of 
the mini tribe — the students are traditionally descendants 
of these Indians, and occasionally show it by an eruption 
of barbarism; the Spanish plays in which Filipinos and 
Argentinans and Americans take part; the “Welcome to 
Spring,” a simultaneous outburst of enthusiasm, un})re- 
meditated in origin and incalculable in its manifestations, 
occurring on the first warm evening; and, last and perhaps 
most worthy of the attention of other State universities, 
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the interscholastic athletic meet. In this the athletic youth 
of the high schools of Illinois come together in competition 
on the IState university campus. At the interscholastic 
meet of 1908 eighty-four schools were represented and the 
number of entries was nearly 400. Since each local cham- 
pion is apt to be accompanied l)y several of his schoolmates, 
and all Jire royally entertained, they have a chance to become 
acquainted with the university under the most favorable 
auspices. The students from a 1 parts of the State get to 
know one another, and the high school teachers who come 
with the delegations in many cases derive as much benefit 
from this association with each other and the university 
men as they do from a session of some formal conference. 
After the games come the student circus and a ball in the 
armory. The fraternities tak(^ advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to pick their men and even to pledge them several 
years in advance of their matriculation. The rush line is 
being lowered year by year, so we may expect before long 
that every fraternity will have its cradle roll, like some of 
the fashionable schools of the East. 

There are no university dormitories for either sex ; but the 
Episcopalians have started one for young women and the 
Presbyterians for young men. There are thirteen fraternity 
and five sorority houses, and about a fifth of the student 
body is comprised in these organijjations. The strength 
of the fraternities is remarkable when we consider that they 
were prohibited by law from 1881 to 1891. The Cosmopoli- 
tan Club of the University of Illinois is the first of the asso- 
ciations of foreign students to own a home, a $10,000 build- 
ing, housing twenty-five students, and providing clubrooms 
and a polyglot library. The largest fore gn contingent at 
the university is the Asiatic, numbering twenty-nine not 
counting the Filipinos, of whom there are thirteen, more 
than in any other of the universities. I am reminded of the 
interest taken in Spanish-speaking students by seeing on my 
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desk a pamphlet entitled Escuela de Ingenieros y Admi- 
nistradores de Ferrocarriles de la Universidad de Illinois. 
There is no general clubhouse for students, but they hope to 
have one soon. In Ihe nuiuntime the hands()in(‘ now 
Y.M.C.A. building serves tlu' })urp()se very well. This 
organization is the largest of its kind in tln^ college 
world, having 900 young m n enrolled in its Hible-study 
classes. 

One influence on student character which should always 
be boriK' in mind in comparing a State uuiv'ersity receiving 
the Morrill tuiids with the Eastern (uidowc'd universities, 
is the military drill. Four words in the Morrill A(d, ''and 
including military tactics,'' have brought it about that 
all over the country the educated agriculturists and engineers 
are the only classes to recadve training as soldiers. This 
is ordinarily required only in the first two years, but those 
who show special proficiency usually remain in the caidet 
corps as othcers and sometimes enter the milit a or regular 
army afterward. They regard it as a point of honor to 
respond to any call for volunteers in a national crisis, very 
much as do the men who have been educated at West 
Point and then entered civil life. Their university 
training is not merely s(‘tting up ('X(*rcises and the manual 
of arms, but includes a comprehensive course in military 
science. 

There is certainly something very inijjressive about the 
transformation scene which takes place at the drill hour, 
when at the sound of the bugle call the students drop their 
books and pick up rifles. They come trooping into the big 
armory from all directions, one from the Greek alcove, 
another from the forge, frat and barb, country or city 
bred, some of them very unsold ierly material, careless in 
dress and slouchy in bearing. From the interior of the ar- 
mory come the sounds of scurrying feet on the smooth floor, 
a rattle of arms, a rapid rollcall, and suddenly there pours 



out from the arched doorway a column of cadets, wheeling 
by fours into the street, erect, trim, and uniformed. Com= 
^'any after company salute the colors, an endless column 
it seems, for there are 1200 cadets and 100 officers in this 
university regiment, with .a military band of seventy 
pieces. And this transformation of a crowd of miscella- 
neous individuals into one human machine is effected 
automatically. The students do it themselves. The 
professors are not there to criticize and mark them. The 
commandant has, apparently, nothing to do but review 
the regiment. 

As peace-loving laymen we all piously hope that these 
rifles will never be aimed at anything but a target. Still 
we must all realize that this training is not entirely useless, 
although it may never be used. The psychological effect 
is doubtless more important than the physical. The man 
educated in a State university has a unity of loyalty that 
no other gets. His college spirit, his State pride, and his 
patriotism are inextricably commingled, for they have grown 
up together. When a Princeton man gives the Princeton 
yell he is not hurrahing for New Jersey. But when an Illi- 
nois student yells ‘‘Illinois/^ he means the campus, the State, 
and the country altogether. It- /is a football game and a 
Fourth of July rolled into one. His alma mater is his 
motherland. If he serves his country on the battlefield 
he marches under the same flag and bears on his cap the 
same initial as when he was a student. 

Coeducational universities give a much more differen-' 
tiated education to the two sexes than do segregated uni-, 
versifies. The students of Princeton and Vassar pursue: 
much the same studies in much the same way. The dif*^' 
ference between them is chiefly geographical. The younj^' 
men and women of Illinois, although on the same campudj^; 
get a very different sort of training in some respects, 
more adapted to the different spheres which are assigli^): 






Po thfem in after life by our civilkation. One of the most 
^valuable features of th^ coeducational system, but one often 
^^verlooked, is its flexibility and automatic adjustments^ 
i^^changing conditions of occupation and tiiste. The diff^ 
entiation of employment which prevails at any given perA 
seems to that generation normal and eternal, but histoi^ 
shows that the boundary line between the spheres of man 
and woman is shifting constantly. The authorities of a 
coeducational institution do not have to act as a boundary 
commission. They are not obliged to determine,, or, more 
properly speaking, to decide, in advance what it is proper 
for men or for women to know and to do. This relieves 


the educators from a great deal of embarrassment, because 
after they have made such a decision they cannot enforce it, 
for the social forces which ultimately determine these 
things are outside their control. In a society whose indus- 
trial conditions are changing as rapidly as ours, the main- 
tenance of an equilibrium in a curriculum is as delicate and 
as necessary as in an aeroplane. 

Let us imagine, for example, that in the next thirty years 
cooking should become exclusively a masculine occupation, 
as in its higher branches it is now ; also that architectural 
decoration should at the same time go over to the women/ 
That would involve, if any educational preparation is to, 
be given for these professions, the establishment of a depart-i 
ment of cooking at Princeton and of wall painting at Vassar. 
The idea of it is so shocking and absurd that such action 
{ Would not be taken, if at all, for a generation after it began 
be needed. But in the University of Illinois it would' 
j|*i6rely mean that one or two erratic or far-sighted boys 
^^Ojuld now be going over to the household science laboratory 
h few girls would venture into the architectural atel^ier^' 
l^^hing more serious would happen to them than that they ; 
incur the ridicule of their own sex and the contempt 
/thp other. This is quite natural, and indeed proper, if 
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not carried so far as to be a serious deterrent. It is the 
reacting force of the gyroscope wliicli keeps our social system 
from wobbling. Conservatism, like a gyroscope*, strongly 
resists a sudden and disturbing im()ulse, but is powerless 
against a persistent force, liowevcr slight. A man or woman 
who wajiders far out of the l)eat(;n patli is presumably eitlier 
a genius or a fool, and the chances are, of course*, large^ly 
in favor e)f the hitter. In the* assumeel case a woman who 
stuck to cooking in the newt gene‘ra(ion we)ul(i })e re*gareleel as 
unwe)inanly, anel men who persisteel in painting frescoes as 
elfeminate. 

A philosophe*r from Mars who attempteil to assign to the 
sexes their ivspective elutie\s with pre)])er regard to tlieir 
capacities as shown by the*ir achievements would certainly 
never hit u])on tlie culinary art as a feminine vocatie)n. 
There have been great we)nien mathematicians, poets, 
artists, and warriors, but never in the history of the world 
a great woman cook, 1 mean in the creative or artistic sense. 
C7^^/is a masculine noun for which there is no corresponding 
feminine form ; none has so far been needed. The authorities 
of the University of Illinois, in establishing a departmeiit 
of household science, however, do not make any assumption 
as to woman s culinary capacity, nor, on the other hand, 
is it fair to accuse them of the design of chaining wormin to a 
cook stove forever, as some advanced women think. They 
simply recognize the existing fact that most women are 
occupied with household administration in after life, and that 
this occupation, like any other, needs to be intellectualized 
by science and idealized by art. The woman's colleges are 
on the contrary still mostly forcing upon their students a 
masculine education, one taken over bodily from the men’s 
colleges some time ago, and one which the men themselves 
are largely abandoning wherever they can. It may, never- 
theless, be the best possible form of education for both men 
and women, but no educator has the right to assume such 
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dictatorial powers. The chief d(‘fect in women, to my mind, 
is, they have too often in tlu* course of history heeii content 
to dress themselves in the cast-off mental clothing of tlic 
men. 

The work in the household (iepartment of the University 
of Illinois comprises both resiaircli and ])ractical applications. 
I found in the food laboratory of tlui woman’s building a 
doctor of philosophy of the University of Chicago, who was 
working on tin* ])e(‘tins, a subject of great physiologicad 
and moral importance to our donu'stic life. She had found 
out the reason why jelly soimdimes does not jell. Now 
the t(‘mper of many hous(w\iv(‘s and tlu' happiness of many 
homes has l)e(m \vrecked on that very thing, all for lack of 
a little litmus pa])er. But this aiicicmt dilliculty disappcnirs 
at the first touch of applicai science. 

Of the practical work of this department 1 must mention 
the experimental houses This is a hous(; of th(‘ ordinary type 
which is [)ut into the hands of (vich successive class to make 
over. They have to plan its arrangement, sanitation, fur- 
nishing, color scln'ine, and equipimmt for hous('keeping 
with regard to ex})ense, convenience, durability, <*ind artistic 
fitness. Part of tlu' house is |)rovid(Ml with all the imxiern 
convetiiences, and the oth<*r part for a contrast fitted up iii 
the old-fashioned style with all the anciemt inconveniences. 
That is, these modern girls are being syst(*matically trained 
to look down on their grandmothers. But perhaps that is 
the aim of all true education. There are some })ractical 
advantages in knowing both the old and the new ways of 
housekeeping, and the differences between them. For 
example, if one of these domestic science women marries 
a husband wdio objects to her new-fangled cooking and 
demands ‘‘pies like mother used to make,” she will not 
weep or talk back. Bhe will simply make him some and 
see how he likes them. 

The domestic science work is, however, a new thing here 
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and not yet so wcill housed and equipped as in the agricul- 
tural school of the University of Minnesota. On the side 
of art and craftsmanship it is far excelled by the Teachers 
College of {.'olumbia University. 

In the (yoll(‘ge of Lit(‘rature and Arts the women slightly 
outnumber the men (391) to 394 in 190S), but the proportion 
of men is increasing. In the College of Science the men 
strongly pr{'dominat(‘(229 to 47), and iiKuigineering and most 
of tin; other j)r()f(‘ssional schools, (‘xcept literary and music, 
they have practically ii monopoly. In the university as a 
whole the proportion of men to women is about four to 
one. 

Military scicMu^e required of the young mcMi and domestic 
schmce offc'rc'd to th(5 young wonum are only two instances 
among many of the recognition givcm by coculucational 
institutions in gcmeral to the distiiictive ihhmIs of the two 
sexes. It is a curious fact — which ought to bc' a warning 
to all of us to avoid d priori dogmatism — Hint the effect of 
coeducation is not to masculinize tin* young women, as was 
at first supposed, but rather the opposite. There is a notice- 
able tendency in all coeducational colleges to (exaggerate 
what are held to be feminine qualitic's. Many of the girls 
overdress. They wear too big hats and too fine clothes to 
school and affect a dependent and admiring attitude toward 
the opposite s(\x. On the other hand, th(‘ boys are apt to 
adoj)t an exaggerated masculinity, evim in extreme cases 
to take pridi' in being boisterous and uncouth. I am told by 
instructors in the women’s gymnasiums of State universities 
that it is impossible to get the girls there to take an interest 
in athletics, especially in the organization and competition 
of their teams, as they do in the women’s colleges. This 
induced polarity of disposition is, in my opinion, a whole- 
some thing, though it has its amusing and sometimes even 
its objectionable aspects. I am not convinced that the girls 
ought to play basket ball. I merely wish to call attention 
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to the fact that one reason why they do not play basket ball 
with enthusiasm is l)ecause the boys they associate with 
can play it and similar games so mucli better. 

On the other hand, the exclusively masculine colleges 
often show a tendency toward b'lnininity. Their dormitory 
rooms and fraternity houses an* more luxurious and tasteful 
than those of the State universities as a rule. .Vnybody 
looking at the garments, adornments, and furnitun* displayed 
by the Harvard Coop., many of them styles designed exclu- 
sively for its trade, might think at first glance that he had 
wandered into the woman’s S(‘cti()n of a de])artmont store. 
Then, too, souk* of the amat(*ur actors show grc'at delight 
in dressing uj) in wonu'n’s clothes in th(‘ir coll(*ge theatri- 
cals, and take feminine parts with surprising aptitude. In 
coeducational institutions they are not so apt to go in for 
this sort of masquerading except in a s])irit of pure grotes- 
query. 

I do not know any reason why the women should have 
a monopol}^ of good manners, delicate* taste, idea* things, and 
bright colors, and I do not mean to imjdy that there is any- 
thing o})jectional)le in the touches of f(*mininity that occa- 
sionally api)ear in the monastic colh*g(*s, but merely to say 
that in tin; presence of a strong feminiiie (‘h'UH'iit they would 
not be so likely to a})j)(‘ar. Our idea of what mental and 
moral qualities are characteristically masculine or feminine 
is, of course*, conventional, l^irt of tlu'se* characteristics 
are natural, part acquireal, and j)art afTect(‘d. Since* we can- 
not distinguish ])etween them, wei must acce‘})t the con- 
ventional view anel at the same time* give* it fret‘de)m to 
change. I might mention here that the* University of Illi- 
nois is exceptional in having threat women on its Board of 
Trustees. 

This university is harel to define because its growth in 
students and faculty has been so rapiel that it has not yet 
‘‘found itself.” Dr. T. J. Burrill, who has been a professor 
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in the institution from its beginning, gave it the impulse 
toward becoming a true university in I8h3 when he presided 
over it during an interregnum. Under the succeeding ad- 
ministration of ih’esident Draper it niad(! great progress, 
j)ariicularly in securing large appropriations from tlu' ijcgis- 
lature, in makitig (he university a power in the State, in 
developing tin* practical side of education, and in promoting 
a healthier student life. Now, under IVesident James, it 
is being transformed into an institution worthy of its posi- 
tion as the liead of the educational system of one of the rich- 
est and most })opulous States of the Union. 
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CHAPTER X 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

T he University of Illinois and Cornell University are 
of the same ap^e and the same; size. Both are off- 
spring of the Morrill Act, and their maiii strength has, con- 
sequently, been in engineering and agriculture. Neverthe- 
less, they are about as unlike in general character as any two 
universities. 

^ The contrast begins with their looks and location. The 
Labrador ice sheet which planed Illinois furrowed New 
York. Looking at the map of the State one would think 
that some primeval giant had tried to climb up the world to 
get at the North Pole and had dug his ten finger nails into 
the rock. The supposition would not be far wrong except 
that the giant was bigger and more inhuman than any the 
myth makers could imagine. Two of these north and south 
scratches, or Finger Lakes, were dug deeper than the levlel 
of the sea, and at the head of one of them, ‘Tar above 
Cayuga’s waters,” is Cornell University, perched upon the 
terraces of the terminal moraine.^ Two other universities 
alone can compete with it for beauty of situation — Cali- 
fornia, which overlooks the Golden Gate, and Wisconsitlj( 
which also has an extensive lake view. But Ithaca is upt 
rivaled in the number of glens, gorges, waterfalls, and wha^; 
nots within easy walks, rides, and sails. Two beautif^|f 
streams, Cascadilla and Fall creeks, bound the campus d|| 
either side. Along one of these deep-wooded ravines windf 

' For an account of the glaciation and scenery of this region se^ 
von Engeln’s **At Cornell.” Artil Press, Ithaca, 1909. 
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^GoWwin Smith Walk, and a bridge across the other affords 
a fine view of Ithaca Falls, 120 feet high. I have heard 
the cultural value of the Cornell scenery estimated as equiv- 
alent to five full professors. Not knowing in what ther- 
modynamic units professor power is measured, I was not 
able to verify this estimate. It was, however, the horse 
power of the falls rather than their esthetic value which 
fixed the university upon this site. Here young Ezra 
Cornell first showed his engineering skill in 18»H by running 
a water tunnel through the soft sandstone and later by • 
damming Fall Creek made Beebe Lake, which gives light and 
power to the campus. With this he laid the foundation of 
his fortune, which became the fortune of the university. 
Here he established his stock farm, which })ccame the cam- 
pus of the university. So did Senator Stanford at Palo 
Alto. The two men were much alike in character and 
career. Both were financial pioneers. 'They made their 
money by their faith in new things, in projects that others 
rejected, and lands that others despised. The two univer- 
sities they founded are much alike also, and would have 
been still more so if the educational ideals and purposes of 
the founders had been more closely followed out. Insti- 
tutions do not seem to take after their parents as a rule. 

In 1843 few people took stock in the alleged invention of 
a magneto telegraph by S. F. B. Morse. As the inventor was 
a college professor and, even worse, a sculptor, his machine 
could not be expected to work well, and it did not. But 
Mr. Cornell, being out of a job at the time and therefore 
Qjpen-minded, took up Professor Morse's scheme and in- 
vented a plow to lay the wires underground. The experi- 
ment was a failure, being an anachronism. For the next 
half century telegraph wires were to be strung on poles, so 
Mr. Cornell invented a method of stringing them on poles, 
ItH the way from Washington to Baltimore, and, to make 
4 long story short, he was able, some twenty years later/ 
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to l)ack his endowment of the university with $500,000 of 
Western Union bonds, a good paying proposition. 

lie also dabbled in politics with considerable success. 
He was in the State Senate, chairman of the (A)mmittee on 
Agriculture when Andrew H. White was chairman of the 
Committee on Education, and it was the syzygy of these 
two imm, the conjunction of these two ideas, that produced 
Cornell Uiiiversity. Education and agriculture had walked 
far apart since the days when the earth was young. Pagan, 
peasant, yokel, bumpkin, rustic, all the old names for 
countryman imply illiteracy and lack of culture. It was the 
object of the Morrill Act to change all this. 

In previous chapters 1 have told how the land scrip en- 
dowment of the Morrill Act in other States was largely 
wasted through carelessness, fraud, necessity, or lack of 
foresight. Hut in New York the case was different, owing 
to the s[)eculative genius of the founder. He bought the 
scrip when nol)ody else would take it, at thirty emits an 
acre, and located it in Wisconsin timber and Kansas farms, 
returning part of the morujy doubled or trebled before lie 
died and leaving an inv(‘stmcnt which has so far brought 
to the uni\a'rsity about five million dollars. J^ut the uni- 
versity was for many years in the condition known to the 
early settlers in those States as “land poor.'’ In 1S81 it 
had fewer students than when it started; its buildings 
and equipment were deteriorating; its endowment was 
reduced ; its debt and deficit were piling up. 

Cornell is sometimes called a State university of the East. 
There is undeniably some resemblance to the State univer- 
sities, but to one who comes to it after making the rounds 
of them, the difTerences are so much more striking that it 
does not seem like a State university at all, but rather like 
Yale, Harvard, or Pennsylvania. It has neither the good 
nor the bad qualities of the State university type. Curi- 
ously enough, the agricultural department, which is really 
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a State institution, has distinctly the atmosphere of the 
State university, in its social life, in its sense t)f respon- 
sibility toward the State as a whole, in its freedom and 
unconventionality, in the spirit of faculty and student body, 
somethin^^ undefinabh^, but, it seems to m(‘, quit(‘ percep- 
tible, But tlie agricultural college is very different in its 
character from the university as a whole. 

The deviation of Cornell from the State university type is 
the more remarkable when we consider the start it had in that 
dir(‘cti()n. lh)th of its presidents during its formative* ])eriod, 
Andrew 1). White and Charles Ke'iidall Adams, came to it 
from the mother of State universitievs, MieTigan, and ob- 
viously took this as a mode*! in s(‘V(‘ral ways. The insti- 
tution whie'h Mr. (ye)rnell the)Ught he was feeiindijig was 
more like some of the State u!iiversitie\s than the Cornell of 
to-elay. It was his e\pre^sseHl intentie)n that the instruction 
she)ulel be ‘^)n such terms as the limit eal nutans of the most 
humble coulel affeerd.’' Anel, again: — 

he)pc* wo have made the beginning of an institution ^^'hieh will 
prove highly beneficial to the poor young men anel the poor young 
women of our country.” 

Jlis words, which form the motte) een the seal of the uni- 
versity, “I would found an institution when^ any person 
can find instruction in any study,” do not suit the modern 
Cornell any more than his style of wearing his beard, 
which is the reason vvdiy Cornell is dissatisfied with its seal. 
Some of the State universities, with their free tuition, their 
accommodating entrance requirements, their extension and 
corresj)ondence courses, and the bureaus of uiiiversal in- 
formation, make more of an attempt to live up to Ezra 
Cornell’s impracticable ideal than the institution that bears 
his name. The State of New York thinks it cannot afford 
to do what is done by the poorest Western State — that is, 
offer a free collegiate education to every young man and 
woman within its borders. 
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Cornell performs the functions of a State university in 
giving free tuition to all students in the College of Agri- 
culture, to all New York students in the College of Veter- 
inary Medicine, and to hOO students in other departments 
selected on the basis of comj)etitive examination by the State 
Commissioner of Education, one each year from each of 
the 150 assembly districts of the State. Other steps have 
been taken under the administration of President Schurman 
to make a closer connection between the State and the uni- 
versity. The last Legislature, for example, increased the 
public control by having five of the trustees a})pointed by 
the governor, instead of being elected by the board. Other 
representatives of the public having ex-officio positions on 
the board arc the Governor, Lieutenant Gov('rnor, Speaker 
of the Assembly, the State Commissioiun* of Education, the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, the president of the State 
Agricultural Society, and a trustee (‘lected by the State 
Grange, h'iftcen trustees, elected l)y the board, ten by the 
alumni, the librarian of the Ithaca Ihiblic Library, the presi- 
dent of the university, and the eldest male descendant of 
Ezra Cornell, make up this curiously composite body, ap- 
parently an attempt to get the advantages of all known 
forms of governmental succession, having hereditary, 
democratic, scholastic, plutocratic, oligarchic, corpora- 
tional, appointive, and elective members. Such a com- 
bination could not fail altogether. For the first time since 
1895 there is no woman on the board of trustees. 

Since the tendency in some Eastern institutions, in Cornell 
and Pennsylvania, possibly also Johns Ho])kins, is to ap- 
proximate the State universities in form and function, it 
will be interesting to observe them in the future to see if 
they also acquire more of the State university spirit, or 
whether this spirit is due merely to the fluidic conditions 
of a primitive and y^ioneer community and will disappear 
in the West when society becomes solidified and stratified. 
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Certainly it would be hard for a State university to thrive 
in the Eastern atmosphere of caste and exclusiveness, of 
wealth and family pride, of vocational predestination, and 
of the subordination and segregation of women. I do not 
mean to imply, of course, that the caste s])irit is absent 
even in the newest and poorest of communities. I lived 
once in a mining town of five thousand inhabitants. It 
was only two years old and mostly composed of one-room 
log houses with tin-can roofs, but the ladies on Ohio Street, 
who had come the year before^, refus(‘d to call on the ladies 
of Michigan Street, who had been there* only six months. In 
the rawest of Western universiti(‘s the “barb,” even if a six 
footer, is Inflow the “frat” maids line* of sight. Social ])sy‘ 
chology not being under the laws of aritlnnetic, there is 
more difference l)etwe(m $250 and 1500 a year in student 
ex[)ens(‘s than between $1000 and $2000. 

The most marke'd inferiority of the State universities 
has been and still is in graduate work. This may be roughly 
measured by their output of doctors.’ There have been 
3471 doctorates of philosophy and science conferred during 
the past twelve years, and of the.se only t(m per cent are to 
be credited to the State universities. ITe universities 
considered in the.se articles havci conferred four fifths of 
the.se degrees, the nine endowed institutions 2()34 and the 
five State institutions 289. Contrary to the general im- 
pression the State universities are not so largely devoted 
to science as the others. The endowed universities gave 
46 per cent of their doctorates for research in physical and 
natural science, while the State univer.sities gave 40 per 
cent in these branches. The contrast in individual cases is 
more striking. The leading State university in graduate 
work is Wisconsin, which has 32 per cent of its doctorates 
in science, while Cornell, on the other hand, has 60 per cent 
in science. 

‘ For these statistics sec Science, Aug. 20, 1909. 
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The distribution of graduate students at Cornell is quite 
unusual. In most places the chemical department is far 
ahead of the others. More than twice as man}^ men have 
gained the doctorate in chemistry as in any other subject.^ 

The chief reasons for this are that chemists have more 
opportunities for em])loyment outside of educational work 
and that there is a better chance for successful research. 
It is known that in chemistry there are just as good fish in 
(he soa as ever were caught. A man can throw in his line 
almost anywhere and hook an Arbeit, at least a little one, 
which with ordinary care and luck may be landed. Other 
departments, particularly the humanistic, cannot give 
promisi; of such sure reward for industry. 

At Cornell the chemical department has always been a 
strong one, and was the leader in taking up earnestly the 
now dominant branch of physical chemistry. But in the 
number of advanced students two other departments have 
now pass(‘d it. According to the latest report of the presi- 
dent the leading departments had in 1007-1008 the follow- 
ing number of graduate students working for higher degrees : 


Agriculture 44 

Pliysics 42 

Chemistry 35 

Philosophy 21 

Political Science 21 

Mechanical engineering 21 

Zoology 19 

Botany 19 


That is, Cornell has more students in the single graduate 
department of agriculture than some universities have either 
in their entire graduate schools or in their undergraduate 
colleges of agriculture. Of more significance than their 

' The number of doctorates conferred in the leading sciences for the last 
twelve years is; Chemistry, 413; physics, 202; zoology, 190; mathe- 
matics, 197 ; botany, 153. 
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number is the high quality of the young men now being at- 
tracted to agricultural research. This is due, as 1 have 
said before, not so much to the practical demands of the 
industry or to the heavy subsidizing of such Avork by the 
government in the Adams and otlua- experiment station 
funds, but rather to the new field of disco\'ery which has 
suddenly been opened in this direction. One of the most, 
interesting doctor’s examinations that I attended in my 
rounds of the universities was one in Cornell on tlu' methods 
of manufacture of new kinds of fruit. Even an outsider 
could catch something of the fascination there must be in 
the modeling of plants and animals according to a pre(tx>- 
istent concept. ‘O^Tankenstein” and ‘‘The Island of Dr. 
Moreau” employ clumsy and anti(|uated device's compared 
with the new tools of the creative biologist of to-day. What- 
ever may prove to be the v'alidity of Mende'lism as a law, it 
has demonstrated its value as a guide and stimulus to n;- 
search in heredity. Students of ambition and ability seem 
to seek by a sort of instinct those fields which are to Ix' for 
their generation the most profitable and those, instructors 
who have a message for the future, often obeying this in- 
stinct in opposition to the prevailing college opinion and 
authority of the official lead(*rs of thought. We S('e ap])ar- 
ent instances of such teleological tropism in reading biog- 
raphies of famous men and in watching the career of our 
students in school and after. A special providence seems 
to watch over tlic destinies of students, of some students, 
and guide them safely through the chaos of the elective 
system. But this may be a superstition of mine, induced 
by the feeling that a special providence is more needed in 
the elective system than elsewhere. 

The department of physics at Cornell has an exceptional 
record for productivity, both of papers and professors. 
This is due to the fact that Professor Nichols, who has been 
at the head of it for over twenty years, is not only a zealous 



but fiSs the rarer ability being able tb 
part his 2eal to others. The new building, the gift of Johil 
D. Rockefeller, is worthy of especial attention from other, 
institutions because of its commodious and convenient 



arrangement. It was 
obviously designed 
from the inside. 
Professor Nichols ap- 
parently had some- 
thing to say about 
how it should be con- 
structed, as well as 
Carr6re and Hast- 
ings. Its only claim 
to beauty is, how- 
ever, that based on 
the proverb ^‘hand- 
some is that hand- 
some does.^' Here 
are handled, I be- 
lieve, a larger num- 
ber of students, 
elementary and ad- 
vanced, than in any' 
other physical labo-t 
ratory in America; 
and yet with an un^/ 
usual amount 
personal attentioui 







a separate endowment of its own, the gift of the latl 
Henry W. Sage, chairman of the board of trustees from 
1875 to 1897. At the time when the school was founded, 
some twenty years ago, there wa#<a prevalent impression, 
at least among those of us who were young, enthusiastic, 
and inexperienced, that there was some sort of a philo- 
sophical millennium 
soon to come about, 
an era of good feel- 
ing, when physician 
and metaphysician 
should fall on each 
other^s necks ; when 
Platonist and Aris- 
totelian should un- 
derstand one an- 
other's tongue; 
when psychologist 
and physiologist 
should see both sides 
of the shield ; when 
all should join hands 
and rally round the kymograph and a little child should 
lead them. My language is a little confused, but all*the 
better represents our state of mind at that time. It 
seems long ago when I think of it, for the millennium has 
been indefinitely postponed, as all millenniums have to be, 
and probably the vision that inspired us has faded from the 
sight of the younger generation. Anyway, there seems to 
"be at Cornell no such concentration of forces on the prob- 
of the mind as we once hoped for. The departments 
l^ave all grown, but not grown together. They are scattered 
Jlopogfaphically and logically. Professor Titchener^s ma- 
I^Jhines spin freely in Morrill Hall, grinding out papers for 
Atnerican Journal of Psychology ^ but over in Gold win 
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Smith Hall, Plato and Kant and Thomas Aquinas pursue 
the even tenor of their way undisturbed by this machinery. 
Professor Burt G. Wilder has a unique collection of 1000 
brains in McGraw Hall, but what have they to do with the 
living brains of the children that are being experimented 
upon in the educational department? I do not mean to 
find fault with Cornell for failing to do what is done nowhere, 
but I merely not(‘ the fact that evam the centripetal force 
of a special endowmemt has not succc'eded in founding a 
school of ])liiIosoj)hy, in the traditional sense of the t(Tm ; 
it has merely brought to one jdace a number of philosophical 
students. 

Notwithstanding the ])repo?Klerance of scientific students 
at (\)rnell, gnaiter than in any other of these universities, the 
true univ(‘rsity s{)irit has shown in the preservation of the 
balance of ])ower. Th(‘ minor departments have been 
overshadowed, but not stunt(*(l. Tlu^y have kept their work 
at as high a grade as the same dejiartments in institutions 
where they are in the lead. To take an example from the 
extreme right wing of the faculty, the Greek department 
last commencement turned out three doctors. This is a 
small num})er, but a large proportion, for the total number 
of Ph.D.^s granted in Greek was only eleven. Now the same 
yea-r there were thirty-nino doctorat(‘s conferred in chem- 
istry in the Unitcnl States, of which Cornc'll is credited with 
six, only Yale, with seven, lieing above it. Tliat is, Cornell 
had this year a higher relative standing among the univer- 
sities of the country in Greek than in chemistry. It must, 
however, be noted that this was an exceptionally good 
season for Greek at Cornell. 

Tlie periodicals of the university are a series of Shidies in 
Classind Pfnlolo(/y, Islandica, the latter devoted to the 
exposition of the unique collection of 9000 volumes oil Ice- 
land, Studies in History and Political Science, The Philo- 
sophical Review, The Physical Review, The Journal of Physical 
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Chemistry, The Cornell Civil Enyineer, The Sihley Journal, 
The CorjielL Countryman, and the publications of the agri- 
cultural, medicial, and veterinary schools. 

Those who fear the extinction of “the college through 
the eiK^roachnients of the professional schools should study 
tin* situation at Cornell, where they will find much of inter- 
est and not a little of encouragement. Here', wlu're the 
technical d(‘partments predominates more' than (Lsewhere, 
humanistic studie's, both in their ordinary and in th(‘ir 
more re'condite forms, hav(^ thrivem from th(‘ Ix'ginning. 
At th(^ pr(‘sent time the (/olh'ge* of .Arts and Scimice' is grow- 
ing more rapidly than the t(‘chnical schools, and for th(‘. last 
few years has be'en the subj(‘(*t of special coiiside'ration by 
the pr(‘sident and faculty. In some' institutions th(‘ (‘arly 
demise of the old college' se'ems te) be' accepteel as a forege)ne 
conclusie)!!, anel the' quiet e)f the^ eh'athbe'd is disturbed by 
squabbles over its estate. In Cornell it is ree*e)gnized that 
the diffie*ulty with the ce)lle'ge e)f arts is not the strength of 
its new ce)mpetitors, but the lack e)f a e'learly de'fineel and 
generally accepteel idea of its e)wn purpose. As Jh’e)fessor 
Willcox put it: “The me)st vital ne*e‘el e)f (‘e)llege e'elucation 
throughout America is the* fe)rmulatie)n and ap})lie‘-ation of 
se)me dcfinitie)n e)f a liberal ('elucation which will appl}^ to the 
new ce)nelitions.^’ The* c-hie'f tangible re'sults of the prolonged 
and active discussion (’)f this question at. Corne'll have been 
the housing of the humanitie’s in Coldwin Smith Hall and 
the creation of the Administrative' Hoard in Charge e:)f 
Freshmen and Sophe)me)res. The; intangible results, such 
as the clarifying of ieleas and the elevelopment of a spirit 
of unity and sedf-consciousness in the college of arts, are 
doubtless more important. 

The new biiihling deve)t('d te) the Arts elepartments has 
been placed in the center e)f the campus, and stretches 384 
feet north and south. Its architecture has been admired 
and criticized with equal warmth. It is, at any rate, 
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dignified and imposing in appearance, and commodious in 
arrangement. It was fittingly named for the scholar and 
statesman who, coming h)rty years ago, from the oldest of 
English universities, endowed this new one with something 
of its ideals of culture and service to the State. On either 
side of the entrance are long and lofty halls containing a 
larger collection of casts of Oreek and Homan sculpture 
than any other university i)ossesscs. Most of the work in 
literature, philosophy, education, history, and politit^al 
science is done in this building, which is in direct charge of 
the dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. Here are 
numerous seminary, study, office, and consultation rooms 
for students and professors, and a refc'rence library. 1 
might mention here that the habit of home reading by the 
students has been very greatly increased by the simple ex- 
pedient of setting apart a room in the library building for 
a circulating collection of ;150() volumes on open shelves. 
Last year each volume of this library was, on the average, 
drawn twice for hoim^ us(' and read twi(!e in the room. 

Placing the Freshmen and Sophomon's in charge of what 
is practically a special faculty composed of the professors 
under whom most of their work is done, is a recognition of 
the fact which President White was the first to discern and 
President Harper to put into effect, that here is the true 
line of cleavage in the college. The Cornell committee in 
initiating this movement stated the point very succinctly 
as follows : — 

“ Among the best of our colleges and universities the great break 
in the course of a collegiate or liberal education comes at the end of 
the second year, both as regards the curriculum and the methods of 
instruction. This differentiation of the work, methods of instruc- 
tion, and educational aims of the first two years of the course in 
the College of Arts and Sciences in contrast with those of the later 
years of that course calls for a corresponding differentiation in the 
staff of instruction, which could not fail to insure greater thorough- 
ness of instruction, greater simplicity and effectiveness of adminis- 
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tration, and closer personal and social intercourse between teachers 
and students.” 

How far this idea will he carried I do not know. There 
is at present strong opposition at Cornell against facilitat- 
ing the entrance of students with advanced standing, or 
even granting degrees for less than four years of work in 
residence. In this, as in several other respects, the })olicy 
of Cornell is opposite to that of Columbia. 

The efforts of the Pn'sident have for some time been 
directed toward having all the technhail and ])r()fessional 
schools put on the basis of two years or more of collegiate 
work. The Conn'll Mi'dical College in New York City has 
been made a strictly graduate institution, requiring a col- 
lege decree covering a minimum of a year’s work in each of 
chemistry, physics, and biology. This accounts for the 
falling off in enrollment of this college. The faculty of 
law have adopted the requirement of a year of arts work for 
admission. But the engineering faculties have not been 
induced to go farther in this direction than to authorize as 
an alternative to their established four-year course, a five- 
year course containing extra work in the humanities, the 
same expedient as has been adopUnl in the University of 
California. 

This question of entrance requirements is now one of the 
most puzzling problems of American education. They have 
been raised so rapidly of late that it is fair to ask if the op- 
timum limit has not been reached or even in some insti- 
tutions surpassed. The universities have always been in- 
clined to take — and waste — too much time. Seven or 
eight years of a young man’s life is a large amount to spend 
in non-productive labors preparatory to his career. It was 
doubtless a good plan for Corindl to make its medical school 
strictly graduate. It does not follow that all other medi- 
cal schools and the Cornell engineering schools should follow 
this example or feel ashamed of themselves because they do 
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not. At least it might bo well to wait awhile to sec what 
sort of men are turned out by the new graduate engineering 
schools established at Harvard. It cannot be decided on 
theory alone. Harvard says you cannot make a scholar 
without four years of colh'giate work before the engineer- 
ing course begins. Cornell retorts that you cannot make 
an engiiuMM’ without four years of strictly engineering work. 

Tlu‘ engin{‘(‘ring authorities at Coiaiell are rather set in 
their ways. This is natural, because; tlu'ir ways are good 
and have been test(;d by long ex{)erience. A d(>gree in (mi- 
gineering from Conn'll is as good as gold. It passi's curri'iit 
all the world oV(‘r at the higlu'st rate of ('xchange. Hvery 
effort has lu'en d(‘Vot(*d to making the; four ye'ars’ under- 
graduate cour.se thorough and efficicuit, and there has hcHUi 
no time for fads and fancies. It is, howe'ver, customary to 
ci’iticize those who are doing soundhijig wt'll on tin; ground 
that they are* not doing something e'lse; so in accordance 
with that custom 1 would call attention to the fact that 
Cornell undertak(‘s no shop courses, corr(;spondenco work, 
mechanics^ institute.s, or evening chesses; pri'fers not to 
devote; much of the students' time to acquiring manual 
dexterity or to making their own machinery; does not 
believe in a minute specialization and the differentiation 
of undergraduate courses; has no system of industrial fel- 
lowships ]ik(‘ Kansas oi* of alternating shop work and study 
like Cincinnati; and supports no engineering exj)erimeiit 
station like Illinois. Whether tliese be virtues or deficien- 
cies must be left to those who know more about it than I. 
But I wall venture the opinion that the addition of a strong 
and well-endowed department of research in applied science 
would be of benefit to Cornell as well ;is to the country. 
This would be in accordance with the Cornell spirit, at least 
the old Cornell spirit. The people there told me of the 
setting up of the first dynamo in America and the illumina- 
tion of the campus by arc lights, and in the Sibley museum 
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I was •sliown many historic machines, early turbines and 
gas engines, typesetting machines, and telegrapli instru- 
ments, but 1 could not find what 1 most wanted to see, that 
is, inventions bearing the same relation to tlie future that 
these old dynamos and turbines do to the prcwsent. Perliaps 
they had them, but were afraid I would stt'al the patents. 
Research in pure science is no longer discov'ery; it is inven- 
tion. Most of the com])ounds u.si'd by tli(‘ (*hemist, most 
of the electric waves used by the physicist, are not found in 
miture. It may come to b(‘ the sanu^ in botany and zoology. 
In research in pure science' the universitie's have' h'el eluring 
the last half ce'ntury, giving theur elisce)veries freely te) the 
we)rlel. Is it not pe)ssible‘ that the* same' methoel, that is, ex- 
perimentatie)!! by public institutie)ns for the bene'fit e)f the 
pee^ple as a whole insteael e)f by i>rivate ])erse)ns for tlu'ir own 
|)rofit, woulel re'sult in greate'r progress anel ])ublic aelvan- 
tage alse) in the applie'd scie'ne*e's? As it is, the^ universities 
are gemerally e'ontent te) fe)lle)w tlie shops anel ofte'ii ce)nteiit 
to follow at a le)ng distance. The^ average te'e'hnical pro- 
fesse)r tliinks he is ele)ing pretty well if he' can devseribe te) Ids 
students the manufacturing j)roe*e'sses employe'd te)-(Iay e)r 
even a few yejirs back, withenit attempting to foree'ast or 
centred the future. Yet even the' pure'ly eelucatie)nal func- 
tion e)f a university we)ulel be* me)re' e'fficie'iitly pe'rfe)rmeel if 
students were pre'pared not merely for existing professions, 
but fe)r those which are to be' opene'el. In agrie'ulture, wdiich, 
as I have saiel, is the me)St ente‘r])rising brane-h e)f American 
education, this has been elone. Several universitie'S began 
te) eelucate foresters long be’feere the're was any elemanel for 
their se'rviccs. Ce)rnell was e)ne e)f the first in this fielel, 
but has abandoned it ne)w, when Ce)lumbia, Harvard, and 
Yale are actively entering it. This year Cornell has estab- 
lished a course of training in professie)nal limnology. Now, 
it cannot be said tliat there has been so far any public 
clamor for limnologists, but I am willing to believe that 
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there may be a place for them, and the profession is certainly 
not overcrowded like the others. 

I will, as usual, be specific in my suggestion, even at the 
risk of being absurd. Why did not Cornell University in 
1901 offer a research i)rofessorship in aviation to Wilbur 
Wright of Dayton, Ohio? It was at that time apparent 
even to a layman that the problem of ach’oplane flight had 
been brought within the range of j)raoticality ^ and that he 
was exceptionally well fitted to j)romot(', it. Mr. Wright 
was recently offered a professorship of that kind by the 
University of Paris, which has received donations amount- 
ing to $240,000 for aeronautical r(;search and instruction. 
He refused it on the ground that it was easier to fly than to 
speak French. This objection would not have applied to 
Cornell, and it is probable that at a time when he was mend- 
ing bicycles for a living and getting the necessary mathe- 
matics from Ids school mahim sister, he would have accepted 
the chair. If he had, and if he had not gone to sleep in it, 
the progress of aviation would have been smoother and more 
rapid ; the Wright patents would be public property ; Amer- 
ica would have had an undisputed lead ; and a half dozen 
Cornell graduates would have known more about flying 
machines than the rest of the world or than anybody knows 
now. As it is, if any of the Cornell boys want to learn the 
science of flight they must either go to the universities of 
Paris, Berlin, or St. Petersburg for instruction, or else learn 
it, as the Wright brothers did, in the University of Hard 
Knocks.^ Of course Cornell and the other leading, I should 

* His* paper presented to the Western Society of Engineers, September 
18, 1901, published in the Journal of December, and reprinted in the Re- 
port of the Smithsonian Institution, 1902, for fr(!e distribution to the public, 
contained both the theoretical and experimental demonstration of this. 
In fact, it is remarkable how little has been added to what is contained in 
that article by the eight years of active investigation since. 

* This institution, although one of the great American Universities, is 
not included in this book. 
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say foremost, American universities will, in time, have to 
give some training in this branch of applied science, and 
they may in time catch up with the universities of Conti- 
nental Europe, but it would have been (;heaper and more 
profitable to have got in on the ground fioord 

The reason why I am applying this to Coriu'll instead of 
to equally delinquent univ^(u-siti(‘s is because we expect more 
of Cornell. Cornell, in order to l)e conservative in tlu^ sense 
of being true to its traditions, must be radical and })ro- 
gressive, for that is the way it started. I do not nuain to 
say that Cornell compares unfavorably with other universi- 
ties in this respect., but does it not compare unfavorably 
with its former self? Is the university as conspicuous an 
educational innovator in any of its departimmts as it was a 
generation ago? Yet one would have to be v(Ty much of a 
conservative to maintain that educaticmal innovation is not 
now as much in order as it was then. 1 realize and wish to 
make plain that Cornell is in a vigorous and healthy condi- 
tion, is growing rapidly, is improving all the time, 
and developing in many new dir(‘ctions, but sonuOiow I 
get the impression that it is now in its forti(\s bc'ginning 
to settle down, and I do not like to have Cornell settle 
down. 

One indication of approaching maturity is perhaps the 
tendency toward (Conformity. The old (Cornell, or rather 
the young Cornell, jirided itself on being very different from 
the other Eastern universiti(xs. Now I fancy there is a de- 
sire to be as much like them as possible. Among other 
things, there is developing a spirit of caste and exclusiveness 
from which the Cornell of earli(*r days was largely free. 

^ A Cornell correspondent to whom I am indebted for a careful criticism 
of this chapter informs me that the Sibley College of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing is now ready to announce a regular course in “Aerial Engineering," 
and that Cornell, “far from settling down, is to study how to soar." But 
he adds, with what seems to me superfluous cruelty, that the plans for 
the course were already under discussion before my article appeared. 
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Ihis IS usually laid to the frateniitios, Init not altogether 
justly, for, although they manifest it most conspicuously, it 
IS due to more fundamcmtal causes. It is to be found' in 
institutions like Pennsylvania and Vale, where the frater- 
idty influence is not so great, and is still more evident in 
Princeton, where there are no fraternities, while in the 
State universities, whore fraternities are strong, it is not 
yet .so perceiitilile. It is not purely a .social e.xelusiveness, 
as is commonly sup|)o.se<l, but takes the form in the uni- 
versities of an intelleidaial illii.er.ality, even of an aversion 
to the greater diffusion of knowledge. 

There was in my time - in dealing with college students 
I am forced to acknowledge that 1 lielong to another gen- 
eration a very decided propagandist im|iul.se, a desire to 
spread our new ideas as widely as possible, to jircach to 
the world the revelation of science which had been vouch- 
safed to us, to open the doors of the university to everv- 
body. I can see now that this was a .sort of iiriggi.shness, 
but it was an altruistic priggish ne.ss, which is a mitigating 
circumstance. The spirit was much like that which drove 
hundreds of young Russian students of both se.xes to aban- 
don homes and career to “go out among the people,” 
though devoid of their revolutionary and political aim. 
This was the era of the rise of the Chautauqua movement, 
of university e.xtension, when JToctor and Tyndall 
and Huxley were giving popular expositions of the latest 
science in language hitherto unprecedented and since 
unequaled for clearness and force, and in almost every 
college there were professors imitating them according to 
thrir ability. 

Now it seems to me, in spite of the popularization being 
carried on in some directions, that this nii.s.sionary zeal has 
very largely disaiipeared from both professors and students. 
Why I do not know ; perhaps because they have lost faith 
in the all-sufficiency of knowledge, perhaps they are disap- 
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pointed in the educability of the masses, but more, I be- 
lieve, because the caste or jjjuild spirit has develo})ed. Our 
modern industrial professions are assuming the arrogaiua' 
of the old clerical })rofessions. As education has b(‘come 
more vocational, the traders union idea has conu' in. An 
engineer who has invc'sted 15000 or $10,000 in an education 
as a ca]ntal for his life work d()(‘s not want to give away his 
information, lie is op])osed to short cuts to knowledge and 
in favor of the lirnitatioti of apprentice's. Haising fees and 
admission r('([uirenu‘nts is now not always looked upon as 
a disagreeable iH'cessity, but ratlu'r welcomed as a good 
thing because it “ kee{)s out tin* mucki'rs.” 

Concomitant with the growth of this ])rof(‘Ssional spirit 
comes a contempt for the nonprofe'ssional students of the 
old college. In Yal(‘, when^ the college and the sciemtific 
school have been k(‘pt s(‘parate, wo have' the most amusing 
spectacle e)f the twe) sets e)f stuelents trying te) look down 
e)n each othe*r, one* from the vantage' grounel of the time- 
he)noivel course, the' other uplifte'el by the ce)nscie)UsneRS of 
be'ing more practical. Se) far as I e*ould tinel e)ut, neitlier 
})artv is having much sucea'ss in making the other realize 
that it is being lookeel el own upon. 

Women, as the we'aker anel me)re submissive sex, fe)rming 
the majority of the)se whe) stie'k to pure'ly cultural ce)urse‘s, 
get a large share of this ce)ntem])t, anel whe'ii they enter the 
professional ele'partments, arc in se)me jdace's met with a 
cold shoulder. One way out of it 1 have previously sug- 
gested — the devedopment of ve)catie>nal ce)urses for we)men, 
in which they can take a |)rofessie)nal pride. But women 
have always been usoel to beung treated with contempt, 
and if they don’t get anything we^rse, they have reason to 
think themselves fortunate. 

After long consideration of the subject 1 have come to the 
conclusion that the disposition to discriminate against 
women which is shown by most Eastern institutions is due 



rather to these two motives — the caste spirit and the gu]|ii 
spirit, social and professional exclusiveness — than to 
anti-feminist ideas or instincts. This can be clearly seen at 
Cornell, because here the two motives coincide, since, by a 
curious reversal of status, the engineering schools have 
become fashionable and aristocratic. The sons of rich man- 
ufacturers of New York and Pennsylvania, for example/ 
are apt to be sent to Cornell for an engineering course, while 
girls who have to support themselves by teaching are likely 
to go in for the liberal arts, so called because they are the 
arts that are liberal enough to give them a living. Conse- 
quently we have the spectacle of young men sitting on the 
porch of a luxurious fraternity house and criticizing certain 
passing coeds'' with an acridity almost feminine, express- 
ing disgust because their clothes do not fit them and their 
hands are not neatly manicured. The criticism, although 
unjustifiable, might not be unfounded. It might happen 
that the girl under scrutiny had not shown artistic genius 
or even creditable craftsmanship dn the dress she had made 
herself, and that her hands were the worse for wear, for^ 
she, unlike her aristocratic criti8, had slaved and saved for 
years to get an opp6rtunity for,,the education which he ob- 
tains without sacrifice, and of Which he would, if he had his 
way, rob her. 

The class of young men who object to the presence of the 
young women is, however, small at Cornell; smaller than 
in the other Eastern universities, though larger than in the 
Western. But as they are leaders in the fraternities, which 
here, as everywhere, dominate the society life of the univer-. 
sity, they make themselves unpleasantly conspicuous at;l| 
times. One episode will have to be mentioned, although 
is rather sickening, for it is a part of Cornell's social history 
The leader of the Sophomore cotillion not long ago asked ^ 
university girl, his fiancee, to take part in that functi^K 
with him. His associates thought this an undue recogniti^P 
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existen^bf the coeds” and prevailed upon him to 
'ipteak or get released from his engagement — the dance 
L^gagement — and take an outside girl instead. 

The incident was unfortunate, because it caused some 
^^htural resentment even among those who were far from 
aspiring to the honor of leading a Sophomore cotillion, and 
more because it misrepresented the spirit of Cornell young 
men as a whole. They are not as a rule unfair or even 
ungallant toward their feminine colleagues. For example, '' 
when Miss Cook won the Woodford, a prize in oratory which 
has always been highly esteemed, it called out admiration 
rather than resentment. She also secured a position on the 
debating team, and when the Columbia boys objected to 
her appearance on the platform as one of their opponents, 
there was no thought of yielding on the part of Cornell. 
Such an incident, in my opinion, outweighs a hundred cotil- 
lions, though perhaps not all young ladies will agree with me. 
The enthusiastic advocates of coeducation in Cornell prob- 
ably equal in number the bitter opponents. Some of the 
finest young men in the university have chosen Cornell in^ 
preference to Princeton or Yale partly because they believed 
in coeducation. The great majority of the students are alto- 
gether indifferent on the subject, and it is not to be regarded 
as a serious question. 

The statement that at Cornell the young women are 
ostracized is a pure fiction, which a perusal of the list of 
fiaarried alumnse would promptly refute. Two hundred 

E ^Ulera on a Sunday afternoon is not an unusual number for 
pge College, the principal woman's dormitory, almost one 
^ece, although I presume they are not evenly distributed, 
rate, it does not look like ostracism. On the whole, 

: the women in Cornell get as much masculine atten- 
is good for them, and I know that some of them get 
aa-ji they desire. As for ^^social recognition,” that is 
ing which the “coeds'- may hope for, but cannot 
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ri[^htfully demand. In the State universities they get alto- 
getiier too much “social r('C()gnition.” 

Within a few years of the opening of Cornell the question 
of th(‘ admission of women came up. A committee, of which 
Andrew I). Wliite was chairman, gave it careful considera- 
tion. d'hey first wrote to theorists, and their replies were 
mostly unfavoral)l(‘. Th(‘y tlnm visited institutions where 
co(‘ducation was in vogue, and found that their experience 
was mostly favorable. They fortunately (h'cided to give 
gr('ater weight to (experiment than to opinion. So coedu- 
cation was adopted and Sage (Jolh'ge was fouiuh'd, not an 
iiuhependent college lik(e HadclilTe or Barnard, but a resi- 
dential hall. 

But Sag(‘ has kept a secret. The founder of tlie university 
was in favor of (‘quality, but h(‘ had his misgivings, lie 
wrote them in a better and put it in the cornerstone. Ho 
did not think it would fail, but if it did he knew why it 
would, and he wanted j)osterity to know that he knew it. 
I vvomh'r if any of the Sage girls have b(H‘n kept awake by 
curiosity to know what is in that letter. I hav^o. What 
was the weak point which the shrewd old man suspected in 
its foundations? The chances are that it is something that 
the experienc(^ of a (piarter C(‘ntury of feminine education 
has ]n' 0 V('d quite illusory, like most of the fears and not a 
few of th(‘ hop(‘S enumerat(‘d in that curious old pamplilet, 
the Report of the Committee on Mr. Sage’s l^roposal to 
Endow a (atlege for Women, 1872. One of the benefits 
which President White lo()k(‘d for as a result of the higher 
education of women, the reformation of feminine costume, 
is so far from having been attained that I must give his own 
words : — 

“ Among the curiosities of n'cent civilization pi^rhaps the most 
absurd is the wast tax laid upon all nations at a whim of a knot of 
the least respectable women in the most debauched capital in the 
world. . . . Young men in vast numbers, especially in our cities 
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and large towns, are harnessed to work as otherwise they would not 
be; their best aspirations thwarted, their noblest amlhtions sacri- 
ficed, to enable the partncTs of their joys and sorrows to vie \nth 
each other in reproducing the last groti'sqiK* absurdity issued from 
the precincts of Notrc' Dam(‘ d(‘ Londh', or to satisfy other caj^ric^'s 
not less ignoble. The main hope for the abatc'inent of this nui- 
sance, which is fast assuming the projmrtions of a curse, is not in 
any church, for, despite the pleadings of the most d('Vot('(i pastors, 
the church (‘difices are the chosen theat(‘rs of this disj)lay ; it would 
scorn rather to be the infusion, by ji more* worthy ('ducation, of 
ideas whicli would enable wom(‘ii to wi(‘ld religion, morality, and 
common s(;ns(‘ against this burdensonu^ jx'rvc'rsion of lu'r love for 
the beautiful. This would not be to lower the sense of Ixaiuty and 
appropriateiK'ss in costume ; th(‘r(‘by would (‘om(‘ an (‘sthetic sense 
which would lift our best women into a sphere of Ixaiuty where the 
Parisian grotesque would not b(‘ toh'rated ; therc'by, too, would 
come, if at all, the strc'ugth of eharact(T which would caus(^ woman 
to cultivate her own taste for simple beauty in form and color, and 
to r('ly on that, rather than on th(‘ latest whim of any foolish woman 
who liappens to be not yet driven out of the Tuillericjs or the Br6da 
quarter.” 

I refer to the debating societies of Sage Coll(‘g(‘ the (pu's- 
tion why educated women as a class have in this particular 
completely failed to justify the confidenta; which PreshUuit 
White placed in them. So far as the masculiiH' ('ye can 
discern, there has been no improvenu'iit of feminine dress in 
the direction of economy, taste, or hygiene, and colk'ge 
women, whether rich or poor, do not seem to show any 
more independence of fashion or originality in esthetics 
than their unlettered sisters. The yi'ar 1872, when these 
words wa^re written, was, if T remember right, the (‘ra of 
the pullback and tlie polonaise, imnualiately succ('eding the 
fall of the crinoline. We have scam worse things since, 
and. the financial burden which was then “ fast assuming 
the conditions of a curse,” has (‘iiormously increasial. 
We cannot to-day share President White’s hoi)e for relief 
through the women’s colleges, for the elevation of the 
standard of taste in general, if such elevation has been 
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accomplished, has not shown itself in the realm of costume. 
Even the specific, training in this department which has 
been recently introduced seems inclined to intensify the evil 
rather than to nnnedy it. It is impossible yet to say what 
may be done in (\)rnell, b('cause the work in the domestic 
arts is barely begun there, but in Teachers College, of 
Columbia University, then^ is a thriving department. I 
visited the exhibition of the best work of the advanced stu- 
dents last commencement, and I must say that I saw there 
more grotc'scpie, ugly, and ungainly hats than 1 have ever 
seen at large on the streets of New York. And the women 
who designed them were to be sent out through the country 
as teachers of domestic art ! But is it not possible that all 
critics of womeJi’s costume from Isaiah to White, have 
misdirectetl their attack? May it not be that the reason for 
the failur(‘ of drcvss reform movements li(‘s in the fact that 
extravagance and bad taste displayed by women are not, 
after all, feminine but masculine vices? 

There are no sorority houses at Cornell. This is strange, 
for in some Western universities these are almost as many 
as fraternity hous(‘s. One reason, doubtless, is that the 
comparatively small number of women at Cornell are mostly 
taken care of at the residence halls. Sage College, and its 
annex, Sag(‘ Cottage, on the campus, besides the unofficial 
Alumme House near by. 

No provision at all is made for the boarding of the men, 
and there is no general clubhouse, like the Harvard Union, 
or Houston Hall in Pennsylvania. Consequently the fra- 
ternity system is more highly developed at Cornell than 
anywhere else. There are thirty-five fraternity houses, 
some of them very large and elegantly furnished. The 
earlier ones were given sites upon the campus and command 
beautiful views. Students not in fraternities are scattered 
about the city in private residences and small boarding 
houses. There is only one large private dormitory of the 
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kind common in Cambridge and New Haven. The necessity 
of keeping up so many ex})ensive cluipter houses makes the 
competition for desirable recruits very keen. The rushing 
campaign is short, sharp, and decisive, and is strictly regu- 
lated in all details by pan-I Ielleni(‘ rules. This (puck work 
is said to have the advantage of k(‘(‘ping tin* fraternities 
more even in strength than where stinhuits ar(‘ (‘lect(‘d on 
longer acquaintance. Jh‘sides the house fraternities there 
are innumerable other secret societies of all sorts and pur- 
poses, and the stranger is very strongly impn'ssed with the 
scholarship of the (Cornell undergraduate; by s(H‘ing on his 
cap or pin inscriptions in Creek, Il(‘br(wv, Arabic, Assyrian, 
Sanskrit, or Egyptian charact(;rs. At (\)rn('ll the' scientific; 
honorary society, the; Sigma Xi, is more highly esteauned 
than its venerable rival on the literary sides th(‘ Phi Beta 
Kappa. Phi Beta Kappas are in fact not so pojnilar as the 
Kappa Beta Phis, a group of young men w'hose ideals and 
mode of life are quite the rewerse of those^ of the fojaner 
society. 

At the end of the first term there is apt to be room in the 
fraternity houses. Some are not niene'ly de;solat(;d but 
emptied when the ‘C)ust notices^’ are* issued from the 
registrar's office. Corne‘11 has a re;putation for hard work 
to maintain, and idh'rs are wexale^d out without lu'sitation 
or qualms. The Cornellian wdll not allow that any other 
institution can bo compareal with his in the amount of \vork 
required, except perhaps the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Students are admitte.‘d on certifie;ate, and the 
credit of the accredited schools def)(mds on the record of 
their graduates. The list is frequemtly revised, and schools 
are added, dropped, warned, advised, and reprimanded, 
according as their output keeps up to sample. As seems to 
be everywhere the case, the public high schools turn out 
better students than the private schools. A committee 
which investigated this question in 1905-1900 found that 
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58 per cent of tho students eume from public and 42 per cent 
from private schools. Of the students from the public 
schools, 3 j)er cent w(Te drof)ped at the end of the first term; 
of tho students from the private schools, 7 per cent. After 
tho first term, 9 per cent of the public school students were 
wariKHl, and 15 per c(‘nt of the private school students. 
Coiiso(|U(mtly, the committee r(‘Commended that tho certifi- 
cate j)rivil('^(^ be withdrawn from all the private schools.^ 

I presunui that tluTc^ is more good work done at Cornell 
than ('V(‘r Ixdore, and probably tlnu’e are as many self-sup- 
j)ort.ing studcMits as in the days when it was known as the 
'‘poor man’s colh^ge.'’ But of late another class has come 
in which has (juite ovcTshadowed them and given the insti- 
tution a very dilTercuit r(‘putation in the country at large 
from what it us(m 1 to have. Twenty-five years ago ITesi- 
dent White stated that: - 

“Neither th(' att(‘ntion of the faculty nor my own attention, 
ha.s b(H‘n call(‘d during th(‘ entire* year thus far to any offense of any 
sort, for which any faculty in the land would d(*em it necessary even 
to reprimand any student.’' 

Jh’esid(‘nt Schurman could not now say the same. In 
fact, he has said things very different. 

deferring also to tliosc^ Edenic days of 1884, Mr. J. F. 
Cluck, oiH* of the Alumni trustc'es, testifi(‘s to “the total 
abscmc.e of a dissipated and boisterous class, or even of a 
jovial aiul hap[)y crowd.” If we accept this statement 

^ A partial explanation o' tho inferiority of tlie privates schools may be 
found in the report of Prof. Edward L. Thorndike, published as Bull. 
No. 404, U. 8. Bureau of Education. He found that tlu^ public high schools 
paid their men t(*achers 15 j)er cent more and their women teachers 30 
per cent more than the private high schools ; also that tho public school 
teachers had, as a rule, longer and more thorough training. Another 
interesting point he brings out may be mentioned here, although it has 
nothing to do with tlu? subject, that is, that tho ukui teachers have, on the 
average, had less training and very little more experience than the women 
teachers. 
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we must agree with him when he says further that the “con- 
duct of the students for uniform excc'lleiiee is probably 
without a parallel in tlie history of Anna’icaii colleges.” 
But if he had been with me in the Dutch Kitclum tlie night 
after (!^ornell had beaten Harvard on the lak(‘, he would have 
seen a crowd which without exaggeration could be calhul 
“jovial and happy.” 

The university authorities have made special efforts during 
the last few years to supj)ress studcmt disorders. Tlu^ 
Sophomon'-Freshmen conflicts hav(‘ becm ameliorated and 
the S(‘nior banquet, which had (h‘g<'n(Tat(‘d in<o an official 
spree, has b('en soIku'imI up. In his opmiing address of 190 S 
President Schurmaii announced that “any man who gets 
drunk, if th(‘ authoritii's of the university can ascertain the 
fact, will b(^ dismiss('d from the university.” Tliis has 
doubtless had a good effect, although lh(‘ authorities of the 
university have not ascertained so many such facts as the 
police courts or the ])ublic. 

Jn the promotion of these ndorm movimnmts the student 
body has not taken an active ])a?i. Tlnna^ is no systmn of 
student self-governnnmt now in birce at (!)orn(;ll, and the 
undergraduate odlcials hav(^ not always beam truly repre- 
sentative of tlie gnait mass of the students. The honor 
system of examinations has b(*en adojited in tlu' college's of 
law, of civil ('iigiiK'e'ring and agriculture, but not in arts and 
mechanical engine(*ring. The students tedl me there is 
about the same amount of cheating uneh'r one system as 
the other, but the evil is not serious in Cornell anywhere. 
I do not think the morale of (kirnell in any resjiect is inferior 
to great universities in general, but tin* student body seems 
to be unfortunate in its lead<*rship. Its chief ('fforts at the 
time of my visit were directed toward preventing tlu' faculty 
from cutting out the wc'ck’s r(*c('ss devot(‘d to athh'tics in 
order to extc'iid the working season, which is short at Cornell. 

The summer vacation is utilized by a large proportion 
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of the technical students to get practical experience, and 
there is a summer session of six weeks, in which, however, 
the work is almost entirely confined to the college of arts, 
for the engineering de])artments so far are not inclined to 
take advantage of it. In fact, the university has from the 
first adopted a somewhat stepmotherly attitude toward 
the summer school, and is not yet ready to accord it full 
recognition. Instead of offering special opportunities for 
graduate work, as Chicago and Columbia do, and encouraging 
undergraduate students to enter it, as Harvard does, Cornell 
is reluctant to permit work to be done in summer for ad- 
vanced de'grees or for shortening the undergraduate course. 
In spite of the hesitancy, if not hostility, manifested by the 
faculty toward the summer session, it has grown and pros- 
pered amazingly, doul)ling in numbers in the last five years 
and improving gn^atly in (luality. It offers an educational 
opportunity that should bo eagerly embraced, for Cornell 
is oxce})tionally favored by its location. The country, 
especially such a country as surrounds Ithaca, has attrac- 
tions which will rival those of a large city, in the opinion 
of many summer students, and the climate is better than in 
New York or Chicago. There could be no bettor way of 
making known to all parts of the country the advantages 
of Cornell for advanced work than by developing a large 
summer session of high standing. 

The geographical distribution of Cornell’s clientele is 
shown by the following figures. During the past twenty- 
one years 2045 graduates have been admitted to graduate 
work from 230 institutions, of which the most prominent 
are : — 


Cornell 870 

Indiana 52 

Michigan 32 

Ohio State 32 

Smith 25 
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Toronto 24 

Dalhousie 23 

Harvard 21 

California 20 


There has always been an iiniisuall}^ large foreign contin- 
gent at Cornell, attracted chiefly by its reputation in engi- 
neering. In 1908-9 Cornell had 74 students from Latin 
America, including 9 from Cuba and 12 from Argcmtina. 
There were 50 Asiatics, 33 from China and 10 from 
Japan. The Cosmopolitan Club of (yornell, composcal of 
foreign and American students, is one of the ohh'st and most 
flourishing of these organizations. It maintains cJubrooms 
and is planning to erect a large residential clubhous(' near 
the cam{)us. The presence of these young men from all 
parts of the world tends, like the hilltop site ol the university, 
to widen the horizon of the Cornellian. 

Architecturally, the CormJl campus makes a })leasing 
im])ression on the visitor, notwithstanding that it is without 
systematic arrang(nnent or consistency. This is bticause 
the buildings are so picturesquely placed and are scattered 
over such a large area that they do not come into conflict. 
One of the reasons why Cornell dilbu’s from tlui State univer- 
sities is becausi; it has from the start givcm recognition to 
the esthetic element in education, instead ot having to graft 
this on after years of crude utilitarianism. Sym!)olic of this, 
the McOraw chimes rang out at the (halication of the uni- 
versity in 1808. The Sage chapel and memorial ajise are 
decorated in painting and mosaic with a lavish ness unwonted 
in America. 

Both Director Smith, of the College of Mechanical Plngi- 
neering, and Director Bailey, of the College of Agriculture, 
have so far forgotten what is expecteal of men in their posi- 
tion as to write poetry, and publish it, too. Poetry is al- 
lowed to creep into the bulletins of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, also decorations and pretty jnetures, even funny 
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ones. Liberty Hyde Bailey has a twinkle in his eye; you 
can see it eV(‘n in print. He is distin^uislied among the 
direel ors of exp(‘rini(‘nt stations l)y his dis(!overy that a 
man eonld sehmtihe without being solemn, and that 
bulletins iiikmded for tin; people eould be made readable 
without (h'tiacding from their value. The students and 
professors over in tin* agrieullural building b(‘lievo in art, 
and, what is morc^, tlu'V praetieeit, the art. of })resentation in 
all its forms — writing, drawing, ])ainting, and oratory. 
The young men who go out with the edueationnl train make 
as many spec'ches in a day as a presidential candidate swing- 
ing around th(‘ circle, and they are hardc-r speeclu's to make, 
for it is easier to persuade a crowd of farmers that you know 
more than they do about j)olitics tlian that you know more 
than t lu^y do about farming. The propaganda spirit, which 
it seems to nu* has declined in gcmeral, is more' active than 
ever in agricultun*. Tlu; young num and women go out 
from the (JoriH'll colh'ge of agriculture with something of 
the zeal of missionaries, spreading the gospi^l of af)jdied 
science and applied art and the love of nature in her various 
forms. Five series of publications are issued from Cornell 
for the education of the people of New York State: the bul- 
letins of the experiment station with tlu^ results of investiga- 
tions, the Home Nature Study Course, the Rural School 
Leaflets for both teaclu‘rs and ])upils, the Farmews’ Reading 
Course, end the Farmers’ Wives’ Reading Course; all of 
them attractively printed, illustrated, and well written. 
Tlere is nothing of the professional or trades-union tendency 
to monopoliz(‘ knowledge. Perhaps it is because Professor 
Bailey insists that the college of agriculture is not a tech- 
nical institution, training for a single profession. He is 
trying to give “a liberal education in terms of country 
lith.”' 

“All civilization develops out of industries and occupations; 
and so it comes that agriculture is properly a civilization rather 
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than a congorios of crafts. Tlu' colleges of agriculture repri'sent 
this civilization, in its material, busiiK'ss, ami human ri'lations. 
Therefore, they are not class institutions, n‘i)res('nting im'r('ly 
trades and occupations. The task before tlu* colh'ges of agricail- 
ture is notliing less than to direct and to aid in d(‘veioping the entire 
rural civilization.” 

Such an ambition is a worthy expression of the true 
Cornell spirit. 


THE STUDENTS ENHOI.LED IN CORNEI.I. I’NIVERSITY, ISSS 1010. 



‘ DunlK'fitcM (liHhiofcd. 

* InoUulo's (lupliratcd names of regular studenO taUmg summer work, ranging from 101 m 
1906 to 1172 in lOOS. 

• Fall registration only. 



CHAPTER XI 


UNIVEIISITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


T he University of Pennsylvania is a l)afflinp; subject 
to ine. Of all the other universities 1 visitctl I got, 
by the end of a week, an impression of the character of the 
institution as a whole which, however erroneous it may have 
been and inadequately conveyed to the reader, was, never- 
theless, tolerably clear and definite in my own mind. If I 
had stayed another week in a university it would doubtless 
have become hazy and confused, and if I had stayed a month 
or more, I should have known so much about it that I would 
not have had the courage to formulate any conclusions what- 
ever. My film would have been fogged by over-exposure. 
But for the University of Pennsylvania the week was not 
the proper time. I could not get it focused. I came 
away with the feeling that I had not seen the university, I 
had only seen some of the buildings and some of the faculty . 
and students. I had discovered many of the characteristics 
of the university, but not its character. Before going to a 
university it was my custom to take an inventory of my inf or- . 
mation and preconceptions regarding the institution to be 
next visited. In the case of Pennsylvania I was surprise4’^ 
i and ashamed to find how little I knew of one of the largest 
universities of the country. When I got back and toofe 


.account of stock I was still more surprised and ashamed||| 
to find how little I still knew, or, rather, understood. 


The worst of it was there was nobody I could blame for iS 
i^xoept myself. They are all affable and obliging in tSjiS 
Ijniversity of Pennsylvania, from the Provost to the janitor ™ 
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All hospitable, too ; the fraternities could not have treated 
me any better if 1 had been a long-lost brother instead of an 
outside barbarian who, as an undergraduate, had been op- 
posed to fraternities on principle; the principle being that 
I was not asked to join one until after I had got over wanting 
to. Then there is at the University of Pennsylvania a rare 
and useful department, a Bureau of Publicity. This con- 
sists of an accommodating young man, some typewriter 
girls, and a suite of rooms in Houston Hall containing all 
sorts of statistical and historical data relating to the uni- 
versity, the diagrams and exhibits that had been prepared for 
various expositions, sets of university publications and files 
of photographs, all carefully indexed. No other university, 
so far as I have found, lias such a complete and convenient 
collection of material for the present and future study of 
the institution. I have felt the need of an office of this kind 
when I have had to walk miles over various campuses 
in search of certain men who were said to know something 
that I said I wanted to know. In particular let me suggest 
that there should be in each university a society, or, prefer- 
ably, a person, whose duty it is to collect fugitive publications 
of all kinds, programs of clubs and festivities, posters and 
declarations of interclass war, meteoric periodicals and snap- 
shots of student life. A file of catalogues and doctors^ 
dissertations will not satisfy the needs of future historians 
and biographers. They must have something more if they 
are to make these dry bones live. 

Lastly, in enumerating the facilities I had at Pennsyl- 
vania for acquiring the knowledge 1 did not get, I was lodged 
at Houston Hall. Houston Hall is to the University of 
.Pennsylvania what the Forum was to Rome. Kipling says 
there are four street corners whereon if a man stand long 
tfnough he will see everybody of importance in the world, 
f|t could be said with less exaggeration that a man could 
anybody in the university by taking his stand under 
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the memorial tablet that hears the name of Henry Howard 
Houston, Jr., H.8., MiXJCCLXXVIlI, and he probably will 
not have to wait very loii}^ either. Sevcui thousand [)ersons 
pass throu<^di the door in a day, not allowing for repeaters. 

Houston Hall is a l)ig elubhouse, iiaiidsomely furnished 
but not embarrassingly eh^gant, designed by two architec- 
tural stiuh'nts, and intended for the use of the students as 
a whole. The remarkable thing about it is that it is so used. 
The Pennsylvanians, old and young, sei'in to take more 
pride in it than in anything (Tse about the univ^u-sity. It 
is practically a uni(pie institution. Most univ('rsiti(‘s have 
nothing at all corresponding to it. The Harvard Union is 
its nearest counter[)art, but at Harvard C('rtain class(‘s of 
students call the union '‘the poor man’s club” and take 
pride in not being s(‘en in it, while in Pennsylvania there 
is very litth' of that fe(‘ling. Here rich and poor, Greek and 
barbarian, Jew and (hMitilc, wise and unwise, bond and free, 
meet on tt'rms as lU'ar to equality as could be e.\p('cte(l under 
])res(mt conditions. The building c(rntaiiis a post office, 
an auditorium, and rooms for reading, writing, billiards, 
trophies, V.M.(XV., and various student societies. There 
is also, filling a long-f(‘lt want very inadequately, a lunch 
counter. This (.h'partment should be expanded and given 
better quarters. The cafetaria. or '‘help yourself” plan now 
so po[)ular in large cities is still bett(’r adapted to student 
lunch rooms and on account of its cheapness coukl easily 
be made to pay. 

The importance of Houston Hall lies in the fact that it is 
serving a nucleus in the process of unification or crystalliza- 
tion by which a congeries of professional schools is becoming 
a definable university. Houston Hall is like the string in 
a stick of rock candy. Here medics, dentists, engineers, 
and collegians have a chance to learn to regard one another 
otherwise than as hereditary enemies. In organization the 
University of Pennsylvania is in a stage of development 
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about such as I iniagiiio t\)liiiul)ia was some ten or fifteen 
years a<^o. 

The process of evolution by which it is i)assin,it from a state 
of indefinite ineolierent liomo}i:(‘n(Mly to a state of definite^ 
C()lier(Mit liet('r()[»‘(’neity, (*tc., has Ixmmi V(M‘\' slow and 
strauKely retarded. For I\mns\lvania is tin* ohh'st. uiii- 
\ ersity in America. 1 lu' otlu'rs wei'(' colh'jji^c's. ddu' name 
iJniversity was first conha-n'd u])on it by tin' la'pdslaturc' in 
I77t). The difh'rc'iice in iiann' was not altoKctln'r without 
sipmificance. Tlie institution was in its I'arly days moia' 
ol a university than its riv.als. Ib'rc the first nu'dical school 
in the rnit(‘d States W'as ('stablislu'd in I7()5, ^‘tlu' tees for 
tin' course not to ('xct'c'd six pistoh's.” It opeiu'd tin' first 
Ann'rican law school in I71)t). In fact, I cannot, nn'iition 
all of the things in which tin' Univi'rsity of Pi'iinsyl vania 
has be('ii first. 1 must, tln'refoia*. d('Vot(' nivsc'lf, in accord- 
ance with tin' plan of tln‘S(‘ artich's, to th.os(' thinjjjs in which 
the university is first, ddiis w’ill talo* less spac('. 

But it is iinj)ossibl(‘ to i<^nore history in d('alin[i: with the 
University ol Pennsylvania. Oin' ('aiinot }i,’('t. awav from it. 
All the walls ar(‘ cajvt'red wdth it. Tin' biiihlin^s an' ^(‘iiea- 
lo^ical museums. l\‘iintin^^s, bas-r('li('fs, inscriptions, win- 
dow\s, ix'lics, manuscripts, and similar memorabilia catch the 
attention of the visitor wheix'vc'r In' pnx's. Tin' paintc'd 
faculty outnumbers the livin^^' 1 wonder if teacln'rs and 
students do not ^et discoura[i;cd sonn't inn's at the thought 
of havinp^ to do credit to so lon^ a liin^ of such distin;j;uished 
predecessors as tln'se look to be. d'lie (d'iect is overpow(;rin^ 
to one who has been visiting the \Vest('rn Static universith's 
where they rarely have anything ovnu' twenty-five years old. 
If they have, they apologize for it an<l extfiain that they 
will p;et a new one wdien the Le^islatun' raisc's the appropria- 

^ The Official Guido cniirncraU's 20.5 oil paintings, mostly portraits for 
former provosts and professors. Th(i catalogue lists 1.58 professors and as- 
sistant professors. 
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tion to a decent figure. In Western colleges the literary 
societies are the most evanescent of organizations. They 
usually (lie or turn (Iroek in a few years. But in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania there are two literary so(*i(‘ties which 
are <S1 and 97 y(‘ars old rospoctiv(‘ly, and still living; actually 

alive and working. 
Tlu'y are the Zelo- 
sojdiic and the Phil- 
oinathean. Th(dr 
age could he told ap- 
])roximat(‘ly hy their 
names, for tin* same 
rule holds in this as 
in ])al(‘ontology, 
the longer tlu' name 
the older the S])eci- 
men. 

It should be 
stated as tlui first 
and most important 
fact about the Uni- 
V(U‘sity of Pennsyl- 
vania that it was 
founded by Hon- 
jamin Franklin. 
That is not engraved 
on th(' stationery of 



STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF FENNSYL- the UUiVersity US 
VANIA. 1888-1908. -l^UIlded by Johll 

D. Kockefellcr^^ is on that of Chicago, but the visitor acquires 
the information without any exertion on his part. It does 
not, however, serve to differentiate the University of 
Pennsylvania from other Philadelphia institutions. The 
university, the Franklin Institute, the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, the Public, Library, Cirard College, the Manual 
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Training School, and the Saturday Evening Post, all owe 
their origin in some sense to that fertile and practical brain. 
The question naturally arises, what would there he at Phila- 
delphia if Franklin had not boon starved out of Boston ? 

The remarkable thing about Franklin’s ideas is their vital- 
ity and persistence. They are as hard to g(‘t rid of as sweet 
clover. If they are trampled into the mud by one genera- 
tion, they grow underground and sprout up in the next. 
I’he Uiiiv(‘rsity ot Pennsylvania is still raising crops from 
the old seeding, and has not yet exhausted it. Tlu' g(‘rm of 
the Univ(‘rsity of Pennsylvania was a litth' ])amj)hlet en- 
titled “Proposals KcTiting to the Fdiication of Youth in 
JYnnsylvaiiia., Ik Franklin, Printcu*, 1710.’’ ‘ 'Jlic most 
r(‘Volutionary of his proposals and the oik; Ih' had to fight 
for hardest was “baiching the Fnglish tongui' grammatically 
and as a language.’^ On th(‘ idcaa expn'ssed in the phrase 
“as a language” he was most insist (Uit. He says: - 

^'Reading should be taught and pronouncing propc'rly, distinctly, 
('mphatically ; not with an (won ton<‘ which underdoes nor a theatri- 
cal tone; wliich overdoes nature.” 

His specifications for a head mast(‘r of th(‘ school, though 
not including all the virtue's now demanded of the' college 
president, are strong on this point : - 

“That the rector be a man of good understanding, good morals, 
diligent and patient, learned in the languages and science's, anel a 
correct pure speaker of the* English tongue.” 

An Englishman visiting the institutie)n in its early days 
notes with aste)nishment and aelmiration that “the^y have 
a professe)r whose sole business it is te> teach be)ys their 
native tongue grammatically anel instruct them in reading 
and pronouncing it with propriety.” 

But in this Franklin was too far in advance of his age 

‘ For this and other historical material see Benjamin Franklin and the 
University of Pennsylvania, Bureau of Education, Circular of Information 
No. 2, Washington, 1892. 
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to be immediately successful. The English department of 
his seminary was systematically iK^glected and narrowly 
escaped annihilation. Nowadays tlu're are English profes- 
sors every wlu're, although it may be doubted whetlicr they 
are U'achiiig tludr subj(‘ct as h'ranklin would have them. 
The qu(‘stion may also be sugg('st('d wind her our universities 
are not now overlooking the ikhmI of training in some things 
as obvious and ('Veryday as ‘‘tlu' native tongiu'/^ while 
th(‘y ai(^ s(airc-hing tiu; universes for more nu-ondilo topics 
to teach. In (Milogizing iM-aidcliri we should not neglect 
to imitates 1dm in th(‘ open-eyed recognition of contemporary 
dcMuands. 

Alt hough hranklin was spc'cially interested in the English 
School, yet Ik' was not intolerant in the matter of languages. 
He advocated a difhu’cmtiation of courses, as follows: — 

‘'All intend('d for divinity shall be taught tlu' Latin and Greek; 
for physics the Latin, Greek and Fr(‘nch ; for Law th(' Latin and 
French ; iiKTchants the French, German and 8])anish.” 

The mod('rn physician would substitute (h'rman for the 
Gre(‘k, but sonu' of our leading colleg('S would come nearer 
meeting the needs of the times if they ado])t(‘d I'Vankliids 
systcmi as it stands instead of their ])res(mt nujuirenumts. 
They will j)roba.bly begin to re(pure Spanish of their (!om- 
mercial students about the time vhen instruction in Chinese 
beconu's urgently needed. 

Eranklin reganhal Latin and Greek “as the chapeau hras 
of modern literature” — the fashionable hat of the day, 
made to bc^ carriial and never to be worn. Public opinion 
in America has come to agree with him on the question of 
Greek, and it has been generally laid aside; but wlu'ther as 
the din'ct result of the sacrifice! of Greek or from other causes, 
Latin is more ]) 0 })ular than even'. It would ])robably be 
safe to say that there are now more persons in th(‘ world 
able to read Latin ihaii there were in the age of Augustus. 
The number and ])roportion is increasing. In 1890 33.02 
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per cent of the pu])il.s in the pu])lic. and jirivate hi^h 8clu)ols 
of the country were studying; Latin. Li lOOh the j)ercentage 
had risen to 50.17.^ 

Two of Franklin’s educational id(‘as, that is, training for 
citizenship and for commercial pursuits, were slow in crop- 
ping out, but at 
length found em- 
bodiment in the 
Wharton School of 
Finance and Com- 
nu'rce and in lh(‘ 

Evening School of 
Accounts and l’’i- 
nance. The [)rimarv 
pur[)ose of Josc'ph 
Wharton in endow- 
ing such a school 
was to free people 
from financial and 
political delusions 
and to promote distribution of sjeouNTs in tiik fniver- 

, , , Sri’Y OF I'ENNSVIA ANIA, HH)7- l'K)S. 

honevSty and e(H)n- 

omy in private and public affairs. A ((notation from the 
document, in which lu‘ set forth his plan in ISSJ will show 
how Franklinian it is in style and spirit : 

“The general tendency of instruction should b(‘ such as to incul- 
cate and imprt'ss upon the stud(‘iits — 

“(r/) The immorality and practical im'xpediimcy of sinking to 
acquire wealth by winning it from anotluT rather than by earning 
it through some sort of service to (jnc’s fellow men. 

’ Report of C.'oiniiiissioncr of Education, 1007, Vol. IT, p. 1052. The 
figures for some other high school studi(‘.s may 1)C of intenist. Greek, 
iSOO, 4.32 per cent; lOOfi, 1.85 p(T cent. Fnnich, 1800, 0.11 (ler cent; 
190C, 11.12 per eimt. Forc\^n History, 1800, 27.83 ])er cent ; lOOG, 12.17 
percent. Physics, 1800, 21.36 per cent ; 1006, 15.43 per cent. (Oiemistry, 
1890, 9.62 per cent ; 1006, 6.86 p(‘r cent. 




The necessity of S3rstem and accur^y li^licounts^ tSf i 
:^i|^ Ste8S in whatever is undertaken an(|; of strict fidelity ifi 

(c) Caution in contracting private debt directly or by indorse* 
mait, and in incurring obligations of any kind; punctuality in 
payment of debt and in performance of engagement. 

“ (d) The deep comfort and healthfulness of pecuniary independ- 
ence, whether the scale of affairs be small or great. 

“(e) The necessity of vigorously punishing by legal penalties 
and by social exclusion those persons who commit frauds, betray 
trusts, or steal public funds, directly or indirectly. The fatal con- 
sequences to a community of any weak toleration of such offenses 
must be most distinctly pointed out and enforced. 

“(/) The fundamental fact that the United States is a nation, 
composed of populations wedded together for life, with full power 
to enforce internal obedience, and not a loose bundle of incoherent 
communities living together temporarily, without other bond than 
the humor of the moment.^' 

The presence of a large body of young men who have been 
impressed and inculcated with these principles ought to 
make Pennsylvania a model commonwealth, politically 
and financially. 

The Wharton School, being opened in 1883, was slightly 
antedated in part of its field by. the establishment at Colum- 
bia in 1880, and at Michigan in 1881, of schools of social and 
political science. It has the honor, however, of founding 
the first professorship in American history, held by John 
Bach McMaster. Here originated the Annals of the AmeHr 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, when Edmund 
J. James, now president of the University of Illinois, was 
the Professor of Finance and Administration in the Wharton 
School. Professor Rowe, of the Wharton School, is now 
president of the Academy. ;; 

Mr. Wharton, in specifying what should be taught in th^t; 
school he founded, also stated how he wanted it taught|;; 
in language which shows that he was aware of the commoii^ 
faults of college instruction : — 





** AE the teaching must be clear, sharp and decifflve, not languid 

Pttcertain. The students mast be taught and drilled, not lec- 
tured without care whether or not attention is paid. Any lazy or 
incompetent student must be dismissed.'* i 

Tliis is easier said than done. In such few classes as 
I visited I did not detect any superiority over the work 
done elsewhere. The students, in fact, seemed less orderly 
and attentive than usual, though showing their interest in 
the subjects by a readiness to question and argue. The 
evening students appeared more diligent and docile than 
the day students, probably because their opportunities 
cost them more personal sacrifice, perhaps also because 
they were tired by a day’s office work. The chief difficulty 
the Wharton School has had to contend with is the diversity 
in the aims and preparation of its students. Some have 
entered the school because they were ambitious; some 
because they were not. In its earlier days especially it 
suffered from serving as a catcli-all for those who could not 
keep up in the ordinary college course; and a man who 
cannot keep up in the ordinary college course is pretty slow. 
The Wharton entrance requirements, like those of the other 
technical schools, are less than for the Course in Arts and 
Science in the School of Arts, and there are many special or 
short-course students. The regular four years’ course of 
the Wharton School requires no physical or natural science 
and only one foreign language, and the prescribed work 
necessarily contains a large proportion of those subjects 
which in most universities are called “snaps” or “cinches,” 
such studies as geography, anthropology, sociology, polit- 
ical economy, administration, English literature, and the 
like. This group of studies, dealing with man and the 
modern world, should by rights have a foremost place in 
every curriculum, but unfortunately as at present taught 
their interest is greater than their disciplinary value. They 
by comparison with the older classical and newer 
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scientific courses in this respect, for they require too little 
activity and initiative on the part of the students in all our 
universities. This may he an inhereiit defect of these 
studies, or it may disappear as they Ix'come more thorouji;!! 
and systcunatic in their methods. The Wharton School 
auth()riti(‘s in order to overcome this defect are trying 
to make the work harder through a strict('r class-room 
drill. For each lectur there are two periods in which 
the students are divkhul into sections of twemty to twenty- 
five and thoroughly quizz(*d. Tlu'y have also succeeded in 
getting tlui students to do a gr(‘at deal of reading in the 
library. 

It is, of course, natural that the men in the old and es- 
tablished j)rofessions should r(‘gard with amused incredulity 
the efforts Ix'ing made to (*r(‘at(; a mnv profession, or, rather, 
a group of new professions, for the University of Penn- 
sylvania has recognized, more than other universities, I 
believ^e, tliat to be practical the course's must b(i S[)ecialized. 
One of tlu‘S(‘ prob'ssions is already emerging from the chaos 
and taking definite form in Pennsylvania. The State Board 
of Examinc'rs of Public Accountants in 1907 raised their 
requireim'iits much above those of any other State, virtu- 
ally making a three* y(‘ars’ course of study necessary for a 
certified public accountant, and the Evcnijig School of 
Accounts and Finance is the only place in the State which 
gives the required instruction. The coinjdete course in 
this school occupies four evenings a week for three years, 
and t he students who have completed it are said to be better 
ecpiipped than those who have completed the two years’ 
special course in the Wharton School, because of their more 
advanced work ami their office experience. There is no 
degree, but a certificate of proficiency is given. Students 
under twenty-one are required to have a three-year high 
school course for admission. 

I have given a good deal of space to the Wharton and 
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the Evening Schools because it is one of the most orijjcina] 
and promising movements in the university. Taken to- 
gether they include 725 students, more than any other de- 
partment and twice as many as are in the College of Arts 
and Science. It is an attempt to meet two of the needs of 
modern life that many universities ignore* ; it gives sys- 
tematic training in the techniepie of busiiu'ss and brings it 
within reach of the men who ne(*d it most, those already 
in business. Tlu! department is overcroweh'd and should 
soon have the new building wliich it. has long bei'ii anxiously 
waiting. Th(*re are opportunil i('s for unlimited t'.xpansion 
in various dire'ctions. J^y coo[)(*ration with the ei)ginei‘ring 
schools it could develop course's combining hnaiice^ and 
manufacturing, which wouhl be of great usefuliu'ss in 
J^enasylvania. TIk^ ox(‘e])tionally large* loreign ce)ntinge*nt 
affords an opi)ortunity to [)re‘pare young m(*n to take 
advantage e)f the new openings fe)r Ame'rieaan traele with 
Latin America and the^ Orient. I was surprise'd to fiiid 
that there seemed to be ne) ce)nn(*e*tion be‘twe‘e*n the? Wharton 
Schoed anel the Philade'lphia Ce)mniere‘ial Muse'um, whe)se 
new buildings are cle)se by. The* city e)f Jhiilade'lphia 
coulel greatly incre'ase its impe)rtance as a ce'iiter of inter- 
natie)nal comme*rce if it maele a syste-matic elfort to utilize 
the facilities e)f the university for that j)urpose. J got the 
impressie)!!, which may be alte)gethe‘r wrong, that the 
Wharton Sclioe)!, in its effort te) individualize itself, had 
somewhat isolated itse*lf. If se), it is unfe)rtunate, be'cause 
both politie's anel finance ought to be^ k(‘})t in close touch 
with the things that they serve. I should think the*re 
woulel be elanger lest the scheiol sheiuld turn eiut men who 
had no higher aim than to beceirne iieiliticians eir stock- 
brokers, or beith. 

The centrifugal feire^e'S are streing in the Colh'ge eif yVrts 
and Science. The tenelency towarel the elisinte'gration eif 
the old college, everywhere noticeable, has here, full sway. 
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Each group of allied studies organizes a school and then 
agitates for autonomy like a Balkan province. Nobody 
knows where it will all end. If they keep on splitting off 
pieces from the College of Arts, there will be left only a 
flock of studies whic.h nobody has any particular use for 
and a group of students who liave no particular use for them- 
selves. In some universities, Cornell, for instance, they are 
worrying about this a good deal. But nobody seems to 
worry in the University of Pennsylvania about anything. 

Another indi<*,ation, besides the Evening School of Ac- 
counts, that the university is aiming at a greater us(‘fulness 
to the community is the op(‘ning of college courses for 
teachers and others whose time during the usual hours is 
occupied. The classes are held on afternoons and evenings 
and on Saturday forenoon. The admission requirements 
are the same as for regular college and the same bacca- 
laureate degrees are given at the completion of the work, 
which, however, may be strung out. through as many years 
as nec('ssary. The range of courses so offered is limited, 
but includes the fundamental studies in most departments, 
and a further opportunity is offered by the summt'r school, 
which is growing rapidly in popularity. For most of the 
summer courses credit is now given, and the master’s degree 
may be attained by summer work alone. This will attract 
more advanced and serious students; and if the facilities 
keep pace with their demands, the summer session may even- 
tually prove as profitable an adjunct to the university as 
it is to Columbia and Chicago. Those universities, how- 
ever, have strong educational departments which Penn- 
sylvania yet lacks. But a good start has been made 
toward this by the introduction of some professional courses 
in pedagogy, and particularly the novel and interesting 
work being done by Professor Lightner Witmer on the de- 
velopment of retarded children. I had a chance to see his 
‘‘Psychological Clinic” in operation. It resembled a public 
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dispensary. In the waiting room were teachers and par- 
ents with open-mouthed, dull-eyed, and logy children, wait- 
ing for examination or treatment. Then in the amphi- 
theater I saw children who a few months before had been 
equally unattractive and unpromising, but now were doing 
sums on the blackboard and cutting uj) between times. 
Such was the transformatioti effc'cted by a little surgery, 
some hygiene, and a great deal of patience. 

Through tlie opening of the teaclnu-s’ courses and the 
summer school, women now have a chance to ent(‘r most of 
the undergraduate departments of the (k)ll(‘g(^ of Arts and 
Science arid to obtain degn'es. They are like special trains 
in a railroad system: they get a chance at the track when- 
ever the regular schedule leaves it fiaa*. Still, with a little 
ingenuity and inconveniimce they can get about what they 
want. The graduate classes and degrees of the college are 
open to women on the same terms as in(*n, although by a 
catalogue fiction they are in a separate' administrative de- 
partment. There are several graduate sch()larshij)s provided 
for women, and special accommodations are to be made for 
them in the new graduate building. They form now about 
a fourth of the graduate school. The interlacing of courses 
and the elective system naturally bring women into an in- 
creasing number of classes, and as the nn'n discover what 
harmless and inoffensive creatures they really are the preju- 
dice against them will gradually fade away. This con- 
summation would be pleasing to the founder. 

There has been for twenty-five years one curious excep- 
tion to the rule that women were excluded from the college. 
The Biological Course, a regular four-year course chiefly 
composed of botany and zoology, but with a rather wide 
range of election, has always been open to them. I was at 
first puzzled to see why the women should be allowed to 
study natural sciences but not literature, which most of 
them prefer. But on reflection I saw what the reason for 
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the distinction must he. There is nothing immoral to be 
found in biology ; but the classic literature of every lan- 
guage except the Chinese contains obscenities or passages 
ofbmsive to a refined taste. If any such discrimination is 
to be made, no better grounds for it could be found. 

In the ('xclusion of women from the Medical School another 
factor comes into play, which does not exist in the pure 
scit'iices, that is, the trad(^s-union spirit or professional jeal- 
ousy. This came out clearly in the conversations I had 
with medical stiKhmts. When I inquired why they were so 
o})])osed to women students, they urged the objection, often 
heard where' coeducation has not been tried, that it would 
be ('inbarrassing to attend clinics and h'ctures in the presence 
of th(‘ o|)posite sex. I a})preciated the modesty and chiv- 
alry tliat prompt('d this reply but I suggested that the 
])resence of feniah' nurses must Ix^ e(]ually embarrassing. 
The answer was: ‘^Oh, no. We don’t mind the nurses. 
Tlu'y are a sort of servants, you understand.” 1 did. 

It is hard to account for these local variations. Johns 
Hopkins Medi(‘al School, a few miles to the south, has 
women i)oth as students ajul instructors. The Law School 
of the University of l\mnsylvania admits women. There 
are usually two or three in attendance, and some of them 
have made creditable records. On the other hand a Vas- 
sal’ graduati^ knocked in vain at the doors of the Harvard 
Law School in lt)()9. Some branches of the legal pro- 
fession sei'in peculiarly adapted to h'minine tastes and 
talents, and it is likely that they will be largely given over 
to the women in tln^ future. The fair sex also do well in 
some of the financial and commercial vocations, so there is 
no reason why the Wharton School should be monopolized 
by the unfair sex. 

No other university of these fourteen has so many hand- 
some new buildings as Pennsylvania. 1 do not know that 
all of the rest of them put together can match them. The 
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Medical Laboratory Building is only excelled in splendor 
by the group of medical buildings at Harvard. The dormi- 
tories are only rivaled by those of Princeton. The Law 
Building has none in its class save llarvaixPs. The only 
thing to compare; with the Lngineeu’ing Building is the Min- 
ing Building of the University of Calife)rnia, and that is not 
nearly so large and comprehensive. And as for the Veteri- 
nary Building, no other comes into consideration. Tlu' Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has better accommodations for its 
pigs than most universities have for tlnar j)r('si(h‘nts. 

Dark red brick with light linu'stone trimmings is the 
material of most, of th(‘ buildings. In type they an' varie'd 
but harmonious. Tin; pi-(‘vailing style of archit(‘cture is 
what I should call tlu* Ihiglish Uollegiate. The n'ason I 
should call it so is b(‘caus(‘ 1 have found (hat that is (In' most 
convenient term to us(‘ in talking about ik'W university build- 
ings anywhere. Oiu' is h‘ss liable to b(‘ contradict (‘d when 
he says English Colh'giate than anything else. Anyway 1 
have put the pictun's in .so if I am wrong the read(‘r will di.s- 
cover it and that will give* him more j)leasure than it 1 used 
the right word. 1 like to giv(‘ ph'asure. 

One thing more remarkable about all th(‘S(’ ik'w buildings 
than th(‘ir fine ji])pearance is tludr adaptation to their pur- 
pose. They have be(*n planned as well as d('sign(‘d. I 
do not know how much of tin* credit for this goes to M('.ssrs. 
Cope and Steward.son, but somebody d('.s(‘rve.s a gi'cait deal of 
credit for not making the profe.ssors and students work in 
buildings about as inconvenient and uncomfortable as 
medieval armor. There are fc'wer gargoyles on the' outside 
of these buildings than on some, but there are more; conven- 
iences inside. They are w('ll lighted and heated and venti- 
lated ; they are cleanly and incombustible. 

There is a difference of opinion about the policy of put- 
ting .so much money into buildings. When I have tried to 
excite the envy of proft’.ssors in other institutions by prais- 
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iiig these new buildings, they have sometimes retorted, 
‘‘They iie(;d men more than marble down in Pennsylvania.’^ 
That is true. Tin; reputation of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania would have been much higlier than it is if the author- 
ities had adopted the policy of the early Johns Hopkins 
and got the greatest men to be found in Annudca or abroad, 
even if they had to be housed in garrets and cellars. But 
the criticism is probably unjust, for it is not ]ik(‘ly that they 
had the choice. All colh'ge })resid(mts find it easic'r to get 
new buildings than to get professors to use tlunn or janitors 
to clean them. Many a town has found it easier to get a 
library building than books. 

So I rejoices that Pennsylvania has Its splendid buildings. 
The money has not Deen wasted. It has been w(‘ll spent, 
even though it could have been better sjxmt. And I do 
not agree with those who think them too fiiui for their pur- 
pose. To be sure the laboratory of mechanical engineering 
is not much like the shops the students later will have to 
work in or manage. They are more like those glorified 
shops w(^ read of in socialistic utopias. But who knows but 
that soiiu' of these young men, finding that filth and noise 
and ugliness are not essential to industry and that it is 
quite possible for a workman, when his day’s work is done, to 
step into the street looking as neat and decent as a bank 
clerk, may bring their own shops into a more utopian con- 
dition. 

There are now twenty-six dormitory houses, arranged so 
as to form three quadrangles, one of which is a triangle, 
the entrance to the whole being through a gateway under 
Memorial Tower, erected in honor of the sons of the univer- 
sity who served in our war with Spain. The individual 
houses are also constructed on the single-entry system, each 
opening on a quad, and none of them containing more than 
fifty students, who form a self-governing community, com- 
posed of men of various classes and schools. The principle 
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is different from that of Yale, where the College are separated 
from the Science men and then segregat('d by (^lasses. The 
discipline of the dormitories is in c}iarg(‘ of a Parietal Com- 
mittee composed of the jn-octors resident in the dormitories, 
and a hoard composc'd of oik' rt'prescmtative ehadcul by tlie 
students of each lious{‘. The arrangement of tlu‘ dormitory 
group a])()ut the courtyards giv(‘s the (‘fleet of cloistration, 
whicli is traditionally rc'garded as con(luciv(‘ to tlu' thinking 
of high thoughts, a seclusion all tlu* nior(‘ (h'sirabh^ since 
the university is in the midst of a great city and the campus 
is traversed by tlui traffic of th(‘ stre('ts. The Triangle is 
the scene of the f(‘stivities of Alumni day. Last year, how- 
ever, the loyal alumni did not enjoy thems(‘lv(‘s so much as 
usual because tlu'.y w('n‘ d(‘priv('d of tludr spirits by th(‘ hard- 
hearted Parietal Commit t(‘e which i’('fus(‘d to suspend tludr 
rule against the introduction of intoxicants into the dor- 
mitories. There was much grumbling at the regulation, 
and th(^ Board of Direcdors of tlu* Alumni Association made 
a formal })rotest and ap|)eal to tlu* trustca's, but in vain. The 
rule had beam made because of certain uiualifying sp(a*taades 
presented here in former vears ; tlu^ alumni, however, claim 
that they were not to blame for this, but it was the under- 
graduates living in the dormitory who, rasldy attempting, 
later in the night, to follow the examples of their elders, 
quite surpassed them in conviviality. 

1 have already alltuhal to the inlhi(*nc(^ of the dormitories 
in promoting, by this mixing of schools and classes, a social 
unity in the university that tends to (a)mpensate for its 
administrative disint('gration. Such a force is (‘Specially 
needed because Pennsylvania has an extrenudy (liv(‘rsified 
student Imdy. I do not know of any more so. Princeton 
and Yale, with their somewhat rigid courses and fixed habits, 
get a selected set of young men. The State universities are, 
of course, open to all comers, but tlu^ W(*st('rn States do not 
have such a varied population as Pennsylvania. An ethnic 
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study of the student body would make a very interesting 
thesis, for it would be hard to find elsewhere a population of 
such diversity of oi’igiii, brought together at the same age 
under the infliKmeo of the same environment, where a de- 
tailed and continuous record is ko])t of their physical and 
mental charactca-istics. Tlua-e are representatives in the 
university of ail the Old World races which have been 
drawn upon to work in Pennsylvania’s mines and factories. 
The son of the (;apitalist and the son of his humblest laborer 
may be found in the same classroom. There are boys from 
the mountains and boys from underground. Some of them 
have a liru'age of scholars w(‘ll known for two hundn'd years. 
Some have parents who cannot read. Tin' students from 
the city are as diverse as those from the country. Sonu' are 
well set up and well-groomed young nu;ii, and before their 
luxurious fraternity houses there are automobih's wailing to 
carry tlumi from lunch to their classrooms, a tew blocks 
away. Then, again, we see the stre(‘t cars bringing pale- 
faced, stoop-shonldercd young men who snatch ravenously 
at a scrap of learning and hurry away with it to unknown 
parts of the city. Some are interested only in the discovery 
of now methods of electrolysis; sorm^ are interested only in 
the discovery of new methods of ballet dancing. Some 
care for nothing but cuneiform inscriptions; some care for 
nothing but teeth. There was a great fascination for me 
in simply watching the students. The University of Penn- 
sylvania is a more interesting place to visit than Princeton, 
for th(^ same reason that a botanical garden is more inter- 
esting than a grove. 

The presence of so many diverse elements in the university 
is an educational force in itself, provided it is taken in the 
right spirit, as in general I think it is. There is a noticeable 
atmosphere of informality and congeniality about the place. 
I would say democracy, but there are so many kinds of de- 
mocracy, and every university boasts the purest brand. 
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I might distinguish by saying that Princeton lias the de- 
mocracy of the club and J^ennsylvania has the democracy^ of 
the street car. 

Not but what the Pennsylvanians have llieir prejudices. 
There is, of course, sonu‘ snobbishness, family or financial. 
Anti-Semitism occasionally shows itself, ])articularly in 
connection with fraternities. Th(‘re is, as 1 have said, some 
prejudice against women as students. The boy who sat 
next to me in the chemistry class, in which tluTc W(‘re half 
a dozen rather mature ladies, said with a sikht that lie did 
not see why a woman should want to study clumiistry. I 
asked him why h(‘ was studying clumiistry, and he said it 
was because lu^ had failed in it the year before. There is 
some aversion to fondgners and considiTable antipathy to 
negro(‘S. ‘‘They generally get run out sooiut or later,’' I 
was informed by one of the students, but my informant told, 
not without a certain unwilling respect in his tone, of 
one negro who was too smart to be got rid of and had 
rcaclit'd the Senior class of the medical school. wish 
tlu'Y had oral exams,” he addinl ; “tlum the jirofs could 
soak him.” 

Pennsylvania is the most cosmopolitan of American uni- 
versities. It lias more students by half from foridgn coun- 
tries than it has from New England. In ItlOh there were 
225 foreigners enrolled, about 5 jier cent of the whole. ^ 
Among them are 20 from Australia and 15 from New Zealand, 
more than are to be found in all the other Arm'rican uni- 
versities. They are mostly in the l)(*]iartment of Den- 
tistry, a fourth of whose students are foreign, including 
many from France and Holland. There are 3S students 
from South America, of whom Hrazil furnishes the most, 15. 
Professor Rowe, on his recent trip through South America, 
was welcomed in San Paolo, Brazil, by a IT. of V. Alumni 
Club of 18 members. In the number of Asiatic students, 

^ See report of Professor Toni bo, Science, Oct. 1, 11)09. 
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31, Pennsylviiiiiji is surpassed by Yale, 42; Harvard, 43; 
Cornell, 50 ; Columbia, 42 ; California, 4(). 

There are six national clubs, Chinese, British, French, 
Japanese, Latin- American, and Russian, and a cosmopolitan 
club besides. The students from different localities in the 
United States are similarly orjjjaiiized. There are about 
twenty-five State and as many more Pennsylvania county 
clubs amon^ the undergraduates, many of them working in 
cooperation with the local alumni organizations at home for 
the greater glory of tludr Alma Mater. I doubt if any other 
university has so complete a sysbmi. 

Our univ(‘rsities in g(‘neral, and the University of Penn- 
sylvania in particular, seem to be trending toward the 
organization of the medieval universities, where the student 
guilds took an important })art in the government. The fra- 
ternities and th(‘se national. State, county, and city clubs 
have more than a fanciful analogy to the “ Nations ’’ or Con- 
siliariie, although their aims are somewhat different. In 
1200, wlum (lermany was farther away from Italy than China 
is now from America, the (Jermans of the University of 
Bologna formed their national club for “the conduct of 
funerals, the extirpation of rancor and quarrels, the at- 
tendance and ('scort of our Doctorandi to and from the 
place of examination,’^ and other purposes, specified and 
unspecified. Nowadays, when medieval jiageantry is so 
popular in our universities, one wond(U's why these pictur- 
esque ceremoni(‘S are not revived with the others. It would 
be a pleasant sight to see the members of the Texas State 
Club, in cowboy costume and bearing the Lone Star banner, 
escorting one of their “Doctorandi’’ to College Hall for his 
examination and waiting on the steps outside to congratu- 
late or console him. Perhaps something of this kind is 
what President Lowell meant when in his inaugural he 
spoke of the need of more honors to scholarship. Another 
worthy endeavor for these modern “Nations” would be 
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extirpation of rancor and quarrels/’ even the official 
feuds of the classes, tlie bowl and poster fights in which the 
students are strip] )ed naked or sent to tlie hospital, and the 
Sophomore raid on (he Freshman banquet, in which 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of furniture and })ictures are 
destroyed, and other rough and vulgar displays of animal 
spirits. 

The University of Pennsylvania, seems to havi' all the 
fraternities that any univ(‘rsity has and some of its own 
besides. T\v(‘nty-six national fraterniti(‘s are n'presented 
here. Consichu'ing their ])ower and w(“alth, it is sur|)rising 
to learn tliat th(‘y do not run collegia ])olitic.s as th(‘y do in 
the Western universities. Music in various forms is one of 
the most |)oj)ular of the student a(*tiviti(‘s. There is a 
school of music somewhere about th(‘ institution, but I did 
not find it. The students I talk(‘d with, though active in 
glee club and o})eratic work, did not setun to know anything 
about it, so I judge it has little to do with inspiring and 
shaping th(‘ musical lif(‘ of the university. Th(‘ Mask and 
Wig Club get U]) annual comic ojx'ras in prof(‘Ssional style 
and with more than th(‘ ])rofessional certainty of success. 
Last year this club turned over to th(‘ univ(‘rsity $40,000 
of its surplus for the (a)nstruction of a dormitory to l)e called 
by its name. This is a manif(‘sta.tion of the true spirit of 
college loyalty and ought to be imitated by other student 
activities which get more money than they can legitimately 
use. The architectural students an^ finding an opportunity 
for the exercise of their artistic talents in the production of 
old English dramas and spectacles. In debating the Penn- 
sylvanians have shown remarkable ability. In the tri- 
angular league with Cornell and Columbia they have won 
both annual debates, the positive and the negative sides, 
seven times in the last eight years. Athletics, although 
the most prominent of student activities, I have not dis- 
cussed in these pages, because the general public hears 
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more about this side of university life than it does about all 
the other sides. 

Owiii^^ partly to the influences of Franklin, the University 
of Pennsylvania has been free from sectarian control, al- 
thoii^li cvesn he would doubth'ss wish to have more stress 
laid on instruction in religion and morals tiian innv exists. 
Pennsylvania, howeveT, lik(^ Yale and Princedon, kc'cps up 
the custom of compulsory cha[)el for colh'j^T students. The 
absence of a tlu'oloj^ical seminary has liad one ))ractical 
disadvantages whicli accounts in part for the fact that the 
University of Pennsylvania took but little part in the in- 
tellectual deve'lopment of the West and had until recently a 
rather local dienlHe. The ministers in small places we're 
the recruitin;^ aj^ents fe)r the cedlej^e'S. The pre'sielents of 
most institutions e'stablished in the West were ministers. 
They naturally i^ave preferenea; to the colle^'e' the'y know 
most about in the* sending of students and the ^ettin^ of 
professors, aiiel in that way Yale and llarvarel attained a 
dominant posit ie)n in the new empire. The most inter- 
esting^ feature e)f the Y. M. C. A. work in Pennsylvania is 
the maintenance of a university settlement and a summer 
camp. The settlement has two large and well-equipped 
buildings and an athletic* field on the bank of the Schuylkill. 

Some idea of the trend of graduate work may be gained 
from the distribution of students. The catalogue of 1908- 
1909 gives the number of students taking major work in 
the leading departments as follows: History, 83; English, 
83; pedagogy, 25; chemistry, 24 ; (iermanics, 28 ; classics, 
22; physics, 22; jmlitical economy, 20; philosophy, 19. 
This is of course apart from the Medical School, where a 
great deal of research work is done. An anonymous gift of 
$200,000 has just been received for this purpose. The en- 
gineering department devotes itself strictly to undergradu- 
ate training, believing that it is not good policy to attempt 
to combine with it either research or extension work. The 
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Wistar Institute of Anatomy and l^iolo<j;y is a semi-inde- 
pendent foundation devoted exclusively to research. It 
occu})ies a lar^e building containing laboratories and mu- 
seums, and offers facilities for investigation free of chart^e 
to qualified persons from any institution, thus servdn^ as a 
sort of clearing house for biological research. The institute 
has assumed the publication of all the important ind(‘- 
peiident periodicals in its tiiTl, The Jourmd of Morpholoi^n, 
The Journal of Comparative NeuroUnjjf and ICifchoUnjij, 'The 
American Journal (f Anatomip The Anatomiad Record, and 
The Journal of Experimental Zooloipf. 

The University of Pennsylvania has led in Assyriological 
research. The expeditions sent out under its auspices, and 
conducted by Dr. John P. Peters, Dr. llilprecht, and Dr. 
Haynes, have unearthed the amhent city of Nippur in south- 
ern Babylonia, and discovered thousands of tablets and 
other anliquitii^s, ranging from a penaod whicJi Dr. Hil[)r(a*ht 
once put as far back as 7()()() B.c. Many of these objects 
are now displaytal in the miisimm, and box(‘S of tlunn are 
still in the cellar. A succession of nolile volunuis of several 
series are still appearing, written by the general (editor, Dr. 
llilprecht, Dr. Clay, Dr. Kadau, and others, while a personal 
difference, such as ambitious and sometimes jealous schol- 
ars too frequently fall into, has through the papers given 
the ‘Nipinir expeditions more public fame than has all the 
learned research. Nor must I fail to mention Professor 
Jastrow’s various studies, particularly that in Jbibylonian 
religion now appearing in two large volumes in Berlin and 
in German. The Free Museum of Sci(mce and Art also con- 
tains a large store of other ethnological specimens, Alaskan, 
Egyptian, Nubian, and Etruscan. No other university 
in the country has an arcjiajological museum which will com- 
pare with this in richness and varitdy, and in some respects 
its only rivals are the Louvre and the British Museum. 
The completed building will cover nearly twelve acres, and 
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cost about two millions and a quarter. The part now 
erected cost, includinf^ furnisliings and equipment, S389,000, 
of which the State provided $150,000. 

1 must mention here two interesting investigations which 
the Univ(‘rsity liad the honor of starting, hut dropped be- 
fore their point of greatest value had been readied. One 
was the photography of moving animals by Eadweard 
Muybridge. The university has 700 of his plates. These 
experiments revolutionized two arts, painting and drama. 
The artists said at first that tlu^y would pay no attention 
to them, that their own pictures corri'ctly represented run- 
ning horses as seen by the (‘ve, that science can nc^ver dic- 
tate to art. Nevertlu'less, they had to change their minds 
and their methods, and already the old-fashioned rocking- 
horse gallop S(‘oms as alisurd to us as Egyptian statuary. 
The Muybridge photographs were also the starting ])oint 
of the moving-picture business. If th(‘ University of Penn- 
sylvania had developed this idea, it would have gained sci- 
entific fame and ])opular appreciation. Incidentally it 
would be in receipt of an income of several millions a year. 
I understand, of course, that a university holds to the 
principle of Agassiz and has ‘Uio time to make money. 
Still it has to have money, and is not it as honorable to earn 
it as to beg it? 

The second inv(*stigation 1 have in mind is the Seybert 
Commission of 18 (Sl. This was appointed by the trustees 
to investigate modern spiritualism, the funds being fur- 
nished by the bequest of Henry Seybert for that purpose. 
The commission consisted of ten men, among them William 
Pepper, Joseph Leidy, Horace Howard Furness, and S. 
Weir Mitchell. They spent three years in investigating 
every medium who would consent to appear before them, 
and found nothing but fraud. But it is not enough to ex- 
pose one generation of mediums, for they crop up later 
with the same old tricks and some new ones. The com- 
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mission expressly stated that their report was only prelim- 
inary, and asked to b(^ allowed to eontinm* the investigation. ‘ 
They stoppc'd only beeanse they had run out of mediums. 
If the Seybert fund has not been otlu-rwisi' used, would it 
not be in order for the trustees to appoijit a n(‘w commis- 
sion? Many people would b(‘ interested to see if they would 
make as short work of Mrs. Piper and Eusapia Palladino 
as they did of Dr. Slade. 

The University of Pennsylvania j)resents the same puzzle 
to me as tin' earth did to th(‘ ancients. I catinot se(‘ what 
supports it. Mow does it manag(‘ to do so much witli such 
a small revenue? According to the report of the (Mrnegie 
Eoundation it was sixth among American institutions in 
the number of students and (‘h^vcmth in total income. 
Obviously the students must pay in tuition f(‘es a larger i)art 
of the expenses of instruction than in other institutions. 
This was shown in the table published in the preface of 
this volume. I have been told that the real financial 
foundation of the university is a litth' memorandum book 
which Provost Harrison carries in his v(‘st pocket when he 
makes his calls, and that if this fails him, he puts his hand 
into another of his pockets and suj)|)li(‘s the deficit. But 
what would become of the univ(‘rsity if something should 
happen to that memorandum book? One of the most use- 
ful of Mr. llarrisoids donations is that he gave in memory 
of his father, the George I^eib Harrison Foundation. This 
now amounts to a million dollars and provides fellowships 
and scholarships to men of exceptional ability, assists pro- 
fessors in research work, and otherwise promotes the higher 
interests of the university. Th(‘ success of Provost Har- 
rison in raising money will b(‘ b(\st appreciated by the col- 
lege presidents who have failed to accomplish it. But he 

‘ Preliminary Report of the Commission appointed by the University 
of Pennsylvania to investigate; Modern Spiritualism. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1887. 
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lias done more than raise money or give it, he has made good 
use of it for the development of the university in the ways 
1 Inive indicated, lie does not get cnulit for all he does 
because he is so quiet and unostentatious about it. There 
goes our little Provost,'' said a student on the campus to 
me in a tone that had in it something of affection and was 
not lacking in the (‘sseiitials of respect. lie had been sitting 
with the Si'iiiors as tlu'V sang in the twilight; he was going 
to a literary society; just strolling about, unobtrusively, 
infornially, seeing things for himself. This is different from 
some presidents 1 had seen. Still nearer to the stiulents, 
however, is the vice-provost, Edgar E. Smith, Professor of 
Chemistry, on whom devolves much of the administrative 
work of the university. 1 wish it were possible to get up a 
triangular intercollegiate contest between Professor Edgar 
E. Smith of Pennsylvania, Professor Alliert W. Smith of 
Cornell, and Profi'ssor Thomas A. Clark of Illinois, to see 
which could name the most students at sight. Every one 
of them could name his thousands. 

During Mr. Harrison's administration the bonds connect- 
ing the university and the State have been drawn more 
closely. In fact, the institution is already doing the work 
of a State urdversity, only it does not get the pay for it. 
That is why it is not free to students. It could be made 
so if the State would appropriate for it a million dollars a 
year, such as is given by Western States not nearly so rich 
as Pennsylvania. The constitution of 177b provided for 
^^one or more universities," and it is time to put it into effect. 
The difficulty Ih's in the word “more," for there are several 
claimants for public support. But a good beginning is 
being made. The last Legislature passed a bill appropriat- 
ing $750, 000 for the University of Pennsylvania for the 
biennium, though the governor scaled it down to $480,000, 
distributed as follows: $1.40,000 for general maintenance, 
$130,000 for the veterinary school, $200,000 for the univer- 
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sity hospital, and S20, ()()() for tlu* library. The university 
has also reccdvod inueh assistance in various ways from the 
city and people of Philadelphia, from its foundation to tlui 
present. The old families of Philadelphia liave always taken 
great pride in it and given it h(‘arty suj)port, even in some 
cases going so far as to send tludr sons to it. d'he Idiila- 
delphia lU'w spapcTS pay litth' athmtion to tlie university 
exc(‘pt to exploit some scandal in connection with it. One 
may read them for w(*eks and not li(‘ar of anything ('xcept 
the athletic field. The Boston papers fully appreciate the 
importance of Harvard. The Ohicago })a))ers us(‘ the' Mid- 
way campus as a hapj)y hunting ground for scare heads of 
marvelous discoveries in sedemee and religion. Eitln'r way 
is better than silence. People know more about the Uni- 
versity of Chicago than they do about the Univ(U’sity of 
Pennsylvania, even if what they know is not so. But those 
who do not yet know about the University of Pennsylvania 
will hav'e to learn before long, for it is becoming an (‘duca- 
tional power in the land. It was ra,is(*d through tlu' efforts 
of Provost William P(‘|)per from a local institution, in which 
many of tlie ])rof('ssors taught for tin' fun of lh(‘ thing, 
into th(‘ position of a great national and int(‘rnational 
university. What ])rogress it has made recamtly I have 
tried to indicat(‘ in tlu' pr(‘ceding pag(‘s. It has gained 
more students in th(‘ last fiv(‘ y(‘ars than Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Stanford, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, and (^di- 
fornia, all put together, and its advance in otlu'r respects, 
althougli not commensurate with its growth in numbers, 
has been sur})risingly great. 








CHAPTER XII 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

T he Johns Hopkins University has no marble palaces 
or Gothic dormitories. There are few undergraduates, 
and they are not distinguished for their prowess in football 
or for spectacular eccentricities. It does not undertake 
to do the work of the shop, the patcuit office, the lyceum, 
the theater, the governmcuit, the chuia^h, or the home. It 
indulges in no fads and frills. It has no ancient history. 
It is destitute of traditions and pictures(|ue customs. It is 
distracted by no class wars, faculty feuds, moral revolutions, 
student rebellions, newspaper scandals, or political persecu- 
tions. The chief student activity is study. 

Consequently there is nothing left to talk about except 
the two things for which all universities exist, learning and 
teaching. It is an institution after Woodrow Wilson’s 
own heart; where the side shows do not draw from the 
main tent. Here are no cannon-ball jugglers, Circassian 
ladies, learned pigs, astrologers, fire eaters, or street parades, 
such as rival concerns have. The whole show is under one 
canvas, or rather two in different parts of tlie city. 

The Johns Hopkins is free from the common vices of our 
universities ; namely, pomp, pretentiousness, frivolity, super- 
ficiality, and extravagance. This is not the same as saying 
that it is the best of universities. The greatest men are not 
those who have the fewest faults, and the same rule applies 
to institutions. 

IfCt no one imagine that the freedom of Johns Hopkins 
iipin these easily besetting sins is due to a virtue iniposed by 
It could profit as much as any other university 
373 
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by tlio vigorous blowing of its own horn, and it is under the 
saniti temptation to neglect the fundamentals and spend 
money on the things tliat are attractive to ])atrons and the 
public. Tlu^ uiuversity was born rich, but its character 
was not spoiled by it, Mr. Cariu'gie’s theory to the contrary 
notwithstanding. A bequest of $7,0()(),(JU0 fur the founding 
of a i!niv(‘rsity and a hospital seemed like a big thing tliirty- 
five years ago, though nowadays it would g(‘t only a dozen 
lines in the financial column of Science, accompani(‘d by an 
editorial note expre^ssing the hope that th(‘ management 
of the new institution would be in the hands of its faculty, 
instead of its ])resident. 

The fortune of the Bjdtimore financier passed on his death 
in 1873 into the control of the twelvn* trustee's whom he had 
appointed for that purpe)se six years bedore. The founder 
had ne)t defined his ielea of a uniyersity or placed any limita- 
tion on the use ejf the fund exce'pt that the' ])rincipal should 
not be spe'ut for ])uilding. Tlie truste'es acemrelingly asked 
Eliot, of llaryarel, Angell, of Michigan, anel White, of Cornell, 
to tell the'in what a uniyer.sity was and who sliould be its 
president. With remarkable unanimity all three of these 
gentlenu'ii answerevl that a uniyersity was a ve'iy elifferent 
thing from the institutions over which they presided, and 
that Daniel C. (lilman shemld be presielent of it. They were 
right on both points. Jt was because of the lack of true 
universiti(‘s in Aimwica that our graduates were going to 
Germany for their education. Some of them would have 
preferred to stop in England rather than bother with the 
foreign language, but John Bull taj^ped them on the shoulder 
and told them to move on. This was before Cecil Rhodes 
had o])ened Oxford for us with his golden key. 

The essential difference between a univcr.sity and a college 
is in the way they look. The university looks forward and 
the college looks backward. The aim of the one is discovery ; 
the aim of the other is conservation. One gropes for the 
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unknown; the other holds on to the known. Now, since 
students are ex ojficio jjresumcd to be in the acqiiisitiv'c stage 
of their mental development, it follows that there is less 
temperamental difference Ix'tween students and their teach- 
ers in a true university than in an ordinary coll(‘ge. In the 
'University the seminar takes the i)lace of the class. The 
reason why university professors are thus abh' to tak(‘ the stu- 
dents into partnership with them is not so much because the 
students are older as because ih(‘ ])rof('ssors are younger. 
Tlie university })rofessors, tin* ])ion(‘('rs of knowledge, are 
only partly grown up. Their gc'uius consists in combining 
the inquisitiveness of 3a)uth with the ])ow(‘rs of maturity. 
Their sutures have not ossifi(‘d. Tluw k(M‘j> more gristle 
in their bones. The average colh'gi' or high school profevssor, 
though no more than thirty years of ag(‘, is apt to si'cm older 
and more awe-insi)irlng than the world-known savant whom 
he worships from afar. The former weighs his words to a 
tenth of a milligram. lie feels that forty centuries are look- 
ing down upon him; or sixty, according to j)ost-Napoleonic 
arclueology. Jbit the leachw of a scaencc' baTs (hat nobody 
is looking down on him. He plays with hy[)oth(\ses as a 
juggler with balls. He j)oj)s out o|)inions on all sorts of 
subjects. Tie shows a certain elasticity, even irresponsibil- 
ity, in his S[)eech and action, which is in marked contrast 
with the dogmatism and dignity of the humbler members 
of the profession. 

I make this comparison merely to call attention to the 
new educational impulse which we owe especially to Johns 
Hopkins. In 1850 there wen^ (*ight non])rof(*ssional grad- 
uate students in the United States. In 187(5, when Johns 
Hopkins University opened, there wen-e about 400. Now 
there must be more than 5000. JJiis does not mean mcTcly 
that these students are receiving a longer education. It 
means that they are receiving a different kind of education. 
They are being trained to be promoters instead of heirs. 
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The mere extension of the period of hip;h school and col- 
legiate instruction is not necessarily a desirable thing. It 
may be carried so far as to defeat its own aim. Such is the 
opinion expressed by President Kemsen: — 

“ If it be conceded that the training of specialists is essential to 
the higlu'st scholarship, then by advancing the ag(i of graduation 
from our (college's, we ar(‘ interh'ring with tin? tlevelopinont of schol- 
arship in th(‘ higlu‘st sens(‘, lu^cause the greater the age of graduation 
from the collegt', the less will these graduah's !)(' inclint^d or be able 
to take up the advanccxl work that is (‘ss('ntial to convert th(‘in into 
scholars.” 

This criticism does not apply to those universities where 
the lat(U’ y(‘ars of tli(‘ college; are devoted to advanced and 
specialized work. Put now, when such strenuous efforts 
are being made to “save the college/' we must look out 
that we do not injure the university. Perhaps the conflict 
may be settled by the recognition of two different types of 
mind among the students recpiiring different kinds of train- 
ing, the “pass men” and the “honor men,” but none of our 
universities has y(;t thought proper, or discovered how, to 
make such a distinction in a systematic or thoroughgoing 
way. 

I heard a great deal of talk — in other universities — • 
about the decline of Johns Hopkins. This decline is chiefly, 
if not altogether, relative. Johns Hopkins has been eclipsed 
by its own success, it is lost in the crowd of its imitators. 
In its specialty, the manufacture of Ph.D.’s, it had at first 
practically a monopoly. Py 1909 it had dropped to the 
seventh place, having been passed by Columbia, Yale, 
Chicago, Harvard, Cornell, and Pennsylvania. Put in this 
field, above all others, it is quality, not quantity, that counts, 
and there is no way of calculating genius, especially pro- 
spective genius. All the world knows what was the quality 
of that first group of young men drawn from all parts of the 
country by their thirst for the new learning, but who knows 
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how the twenty-seven Johns Iloi)kins doctors of 1909 will 
turn out? 

Let me give the entire list of those first Fellows^ for there 
is no better way of showing what Johns lIoj)kins lias done 
and is doillJ^^ 


Johns Hopkins Fellows of 1876 

Ih'nry Farter Adams, Proh'ssor of J^olitieal Economy, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

*H(‘ri)('rt Baxt(*r Adams, Proh'ssor of American History, 1878- 
1901, Johns Hopldns. 

*\Villiam K(‘ith Brooks, Professor of Zo()Iogy, Johns Hopkins. 

SamiK'I Fessenden Flark(‘, Prof(‘ssor of Natural History, Wil- 
liams Foll('g(\ 

*Th()mas Fraig, Professor of Mathematics, Johns Hopkins, 
1879-1900; Editor, American Journal of Malhemnim, 1894-1899. 

*J()shua Walker Fore, Proh'ssor of Natural Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of North Farolina, 1878-1908. 

(h'orge Bruce Ilalsted, Prof(‘ssor of Mathematics, Kenyon 
College', 1903-1906. 

Edward Hart, Professor of Analytical F.hcmistry, Lafayette 
College. 

Daniel Webster Hering, Profc'ssor of Idiysics, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Malv('ru We'lls lies. Consulting Medallurgist, London. 

William White Jacejues, Lecture'r, Mas.sachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 188.5-1891. 

Charles Rockwell Lanman, Proh'ssor of Sanskrit, Harvard 
University. 

David McGregor M(‘ans, Professor of Political vScience, Middle- 
bury College, 1877-1880. 

Harmon Northrup Morse', Professejr of Analytical Chemistry, 
Johns Hopkins. 

Walter Hines Page, Editor, The WorUVs Wor/c, New York. 

*Peter Portc'r Poinier, M. E. 

^Erasmus Darwin Preston, Unitexl States Coast Survey, 1879- 
1906. 

*Hpnry Joseph Rice, Professor of Natural Sciences, Brooklyn 
High School, 1882-1885. 


* Deceased. 
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Josiah Royce, Professor of the History of Philosophy, Harvard. 

Alexander Duncan Savage, New York. 

Ernest Gottlieb Sihler, Professor of Latin, New York University. 

Fred(‘rick Boyd Van Vorst, Attorney at Law, N(;w York. 

*John Henry Wheeler, Professor of Greek, University of Vir- 
ginia, 1882 G887. 

Now, what university president of to-day is willing to 
place beside this his list of Fellows for the year with the 
assurance that they will prove to be, on the whole, men of 
as much distinction as these? Why not? Tlnne arc now 
many universities richer than Johns Hopkins was then. 
They have more prestige and power than that infant insti- 
tution had. They can offer a ])rospect of greater reward 
and the certainty of an (aisier })athway. They have a larger 
educated population to select from. It might not l)e too 
much to ask that the new science of applied psychology, 
now making such claims of ])racticn] us(duln(\ss, should 
help us to discern in the adolescent organism the promise 
and potency of fut,ure greatness with more surety of success. 

Nowadays the office seeks the man, but somehow it does 
not work much better than the old way of natural selection. 
The presubml of a New England college visiting, last spring, 
a high school in his State, asked one of the Seniors if he had 
decided where he was going to college? The boy replied 
that he had not yet made up his mind, that he had had 
very flattering offers from Pennsylvania and Cornell, but 
he was waiting to see what Columbia would put up. It 
would seem that the universities might get together like 
the United Charities. Possibly, however, the United States 
courts might hold that to be contrary to the anti-trust laws 
as a combination for the purpose of restricting competition. 

The scholarship net is bigger than ever, but it has a finer 
mesh, so is catching more of the smaller fry. Graduate work 
no longer requires the pioneer virtues of renunciation, self- 


* Deceased. 
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sacrifice, energy, and initiative. It is, on the contrary, 
along the line of least resistance. It takes more (‘iiergy to 
stop studying and go at sorntdhing else than to go on study- 
ing. Many of our graduate students hav(‘ no other momen- 
tum than this inertia. 

President Gilman took as his motto, ^‘men before build- 
ings,” and it was to this policy that the Johns Ilo[)kins owed 
its success. But in the application then* was a dilliculty. 
Jle consulted an eminent physicist about it: -- 

“Wc cannot hav(‘ a gn^at univ(‘rsity without great professors. 
We caniu)t have gr(‘at professors till we have a grc'at university. 
Help us from this dilemma.” 

ITis rejdy was: — 

Your <lifRculty appli(‘S only to old nuMi who an^ great. These 
you can rarely move. Ihit th(‘ young men of genius, tah'ut, h'arn- 
ing, and promise, you can draw ; these should be your stn'iigth.” 

We have seen how wis(‘ he was in pickijig such young 
men as Fellows. Let us see who th(‘ ])rof(‘ssors w(‘r(‘ who 
drew them to that Baltimon' garret in lS7b. It was as 
close an approximation to Mark Hopkins and the log as we 
have seen. Here is the first faculty : — 

PitOFKSSOUS 

Basil L. Gildersleeve, Greek. 

H. N(‘W(*11 Martin, Biology. 

Charles D. Morris, Latin. 

Ira Remsen, ('hemistry. 

Henry A. Rowland, Physics. 

J. J, Sylvester, Mathematics. 

Nonrksidknt Lkoturrrs 

John S. Billings, of Washington, History of Medicines 

Francis J. Cliild, of Harvard, English Philology. 

Thomas M. Cooley, of Michigan, Law. 

Julius E. Hilgard, of Washington, National Surveys. 

James Russell Lowell, of Harvard, Modern Literature. 



John W. Mallet, of University of Virginia, Technical Chemistl^ 

Simon Newcomb, of Washington, Astronomy. 

L^once Rabillon, of Baltimore, French. 

Francis A. Walker, of Yale, Political Economy. 

William D. Whitney, of Yale, Comparative Philology. 

To what university of to-day can a student go without 
coming under the instruction of some men inferior in abil- 
ity to these? 

But we are always unfair to our contemporaries in such a 
comparison. Each generation has said, There were giants 
on the earth in those days.’^ It was because President Gil- 
man had the ability 
to discover giants 
before they were 
grown up that Johna 
Hopkins became ai 
once the leading, 
university of Amer-' 
ica. And besides 
this, he had the, 
courage of his abd-’i 
ity. Not all presi-j 
dents could, and : 
fewer of them would, , 
have chosen all these 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN THE JOHNS profeSSOTS. > 

HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 1908 . Xlic temptation is ' 

to stick to an innocuous and unexceptionable mediocrity^H 

Any normal school graduate could look down on Rowland^^ 
because of his defective knowledge of the elementary 
ciples of pedagogy. Yet the proverb is still current in otiM 
laboratories, ‘‘Better to be neglected by Rowland th^p 
taught by any one else.'^ Unfortunately it has often serv^^ 
as an excuse for instructors who resembled Rowland 
in their neglect of students. Of Sylvester, enough 
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^OtejS of professional eccentricity are told to fill a Whole 
number of the Fliegende Blatter. It required courage also 
to add Thomas H. Huxley to the list of lecturers in the first 
year, for he was at that time persona non grata to a consider- 
able proportion of the American public. It is often said that 
a university, especially a young one, cannot bo too cautious 
about choosing professors who are unobjectionable in all 
respects. President Gilman thought it could be, and he 
proved that he was right. 

Of this first faculty of six, half were English and half 
Americans. Two of the latter had been educated in Ger- 
many, and it was German ideals which molded the univer- 
sity. It introduced the G(‘rman doctorate as its aim and 
the German seminar as its method. No better models 
could have been found. No influence could have been 
more needed in America at the time. Germany comes the 
nearest to Platons ideal of a nation governed by philosophers. 
It is because the best of knowledge and the highest talent 
have been enlisted in its industries and statecraft that the 
empire has risen in wealth and power until now it challenges 
England for the* su})remacy of the seas. It was a transfor- 
mation almost as astonishing as if the Balkan States should 
by 1950 become a great world power. In this country the 
State universities are of late coming to resemble the German 
institutions in the close relationship to administration and 
in the development of their technical departments, while 
the endowed institutions have taken to imitating the Eng- 
lish colleges. 

As I remember, it was in the later eighties that the Hop- 
kins man appeared in the West. Students from rival 
'colleges, meeting at an oratorical contest, — this was before 
we toga had ceded to arms, — would brag over the acquisi- 
ition of a specimen of this new species of educator as they 
nowadays over an okapi in the museum. ^^WeVe 
a Hopkins man in our college.^^ '^That^s nothing. 
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WeVc got two of ’em. And one of them has l)rought a new 
science with him — biology, he calls it. Tin going to change 
my course next year so as to take it.” ^AVell, ours is going 
to start a political science seminar, and all the fellows are 

going into it. — No, 
it’s not the same 
as a seminary.” 
”Shut up, here come 
the judges.” 

The \Vestern in- 
stitutions, State and 
denominational, 
were originally 
stocked with Yale 
men. Later they 
drew from Johns 
Hopkins, and soon 
after the Harvard 
period set in. Now 
they gather their 
men from such a 
wide range it would 
be hard to point out 
any particular in- 
stitution as decid- 
edly dominant. It 
would be an inter- 
esting task to work out the genealogical table of American 
faculties. 

There is something about the American atmosphere which 
compels to uniformity. However unique an institution 
may be in its origin or original in its aim, it gradually grows 
into the type now defined as ‘4.he standard American uni- 
versity.” Whatever it may have started from, it develops 
the lacking parts like a crystal or a crab. Harvard, founded 
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for the training of preachers, turns out electrical engineers 
and ‘‘Masters of Business Administration/^ The “Indus- 
trial University'' of Illinois labors to make its graduate 
courses in philology ecpial to any in the land. Cornell, “the 
poor man's college," and IViinsylvania, “the charity school," 
become noted for the luxury of their student lodgings. 
State universities impose tuition fees in oiu' way or another, 
and endowed universities give fna* h'cture courses. So 
the Johns Hopkins University, started primarily as a grad- 
uate school, is now developing most rapidly on its under- 
graduate sid(^ 

It has been ])rophosied that the founding of institutions 
devoted to research, such as the Uockefeller Institute, the 
Carnegie Institution, the museums of New York, Chicago, 
and Pittsburg, and the scientific departm(‘nts of the Gov- 
ernment, would draw the men having the greatc^st ability 
and inclination for investigation, leaving the universities 
to laj)se into their former state of teaching colleg('s. But 
there is another tendency equally noticeable. The men 
who have left the universities, rejoicing that they had 
thrown off the burden of instruction and administration, 
and were free to work all day at their hobbies without 
interruption, come in time to realize that students are not 
the unmitigated nuisances they onc(i thought them. Grad- 
ually students creep in as assistants, ap[)rentices, and disci- 
ples; these require teaching; collateral branches have to 
be added; dormitories are put iq^; athletics introduced, 
and there is no telling how far the process may go. We 
may live to hear of classes in Belles-Lettres at Cold Spring 
Harbor and a professor of Sanskrit on the Dry Tortugas. 

It seems that the peculiar combination which has devel- 
oped in the United States of instruction and research, 
graduate and undergraduate students, letters and tech- 
nology, has some advantages which more than compensate 
for the alternative advantages of specialization of function. 
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The case of Johns Hopkins University is significant because 
it has recently been forced in self-defense to add a Fresh- 
man year of undergraduate instruction at tlie same time 
when other universities are trying to cut their courses down 
to three years, and even talk of dispensing with both Fresh- 
man and Sophomore. To be sure, the change is not so great 
as it appears on paper. It has always becni necessary to 
have some first-year classes for students not fully prepared, 
and it is possible to complete the i)res('nt course in three 
years. To accomplish this the student is granted four 
opportunities: he may enter with advanced standing, he 
may take extra studies, he is allowed to make up one course 
by vacation work elsewhere, and he may reduce the require- 
ments for graduation by 5 per cent if ‘Mie has an average 
of not less than 9 for the work of his third year, and has not 
received a mark as low as 7 for any of his courses since ad- 
mission to the university.” 

Some of the reasons why the Johns Hopkins has been 
impelled to extend downward its coll(‘giate work may bo 
surmised. In the first place, it helps out the finances, 
because the buildings and equipment are already there, and 
the fees of the undergraduates relieve part of the heavy 
burden of graduate instruction. Then there is an advan- 
tage in bigness. It is the fashion to speak depreciatingly 
of ‘^mere numbers,” but mere numbers mean a wider range 
of influence, a larger body of alumni, and a greater popular 
appreciation. 

The chief reason was the difficulty of connecting with the 
preparatory schools. If the student is to enter the university 
as Sophomore or Junior, where will he take the one or two 
years of collegiate work ? Most of the high schools, particu- 
larly those of the South, naturally tributary to Johns Hop- 
kins, do not provide it, and if a student starts in at another 
college, he is likely to stay there for his entire course, unless 
circumstances, over which he has no control, oblige him to 
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go elsewhere. The sentiment of college loynlty has been so 
strongly developed in America, chiefly through athletic 
contests, that a man is regarded as guilty of traitorous or 
unfilial conduct if he se('ks anotluT eolU'ge. The worst 
of it is, that this alh'giaiice exHuids into tlu' graduate school. 
The universities depend upon th(‘ir coll(‘giate departments 
for most ot their advuinc(‘d students. Tlu^ graduate' is more 
or hiSS blinded by his four years of training in ‘Moyalty’’; 
he is known to his professors and he finds it easic'r and often 
more profitable to stay where lie is than to fare forth into 
a strange land. If students in America migrate'd from one 
university to another, as they do in ( lermany, it would serve 
as a stronger stimulus to the graduate' se:he)ols than any 
now influencing the*m. 

Since the Jeihns lleipkins University now preivieles a full 
course of instruction for ceillege^ stuelents, it is a pity that no 
more of them take advantage eif it. The cemstituency of 
the university is quite local. Out of 111 matriculated 
undergraduates in the last reigister all are freim Baltimore 
and vicinity except fourteen, anel emly one' eif these is from 
a distant State. If our young mem were as eage'r for geiod 
instruction as the^y are for a ph'asant anel exciting c.eillege 
life, they would flock tei Johns Ibipkins freim all eiver the 
country. Nowhere else* can the*y get sei much jiersonal 
attention from such ceimpetent me*n as here.’ The* ratio of 
students to instructors is the leiweist in the United States, 
only 3.7. Princeton, for all its precejitorial system, has 
eight students to an instructor. vSome of the classes in 
Johns Hopkins arc, indeed, below the limit of greatest effi- 
ciency. The visitor feels this when he enters a classroom 
and sees a scholar of international reputation teaching an 
elementary subject to four or five students. If there were 
a dozen or fifteen of them, each one would get more out of it. 

But for one who is hunting for bargains in the educational 
^ See table in the preface. 
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line there is no place like Johns Hopkins. It has less money 
to spend and it spends more per student than any other 
of the great universities. The total expenditure for salaries 
of the instructing staff divided by the total number of 
students gives for Johns Hopkins SJ24. Nearest to this 
stand Columbia, 1250; Princeton, $235, and Stanford, $230. 

But opportunities for learning and culture and associa- 
tion with scholarly num are not what draw boys in large 
numbers to a university. The less p(!rsonal attention they 
get from the ])rofessors the better some of them like it. 
And of the really popular attractions to students the Johns 
Hopkins affords very few. The undergraduates being 
Baltimoreans, they regard the university as a sort of supe- 
rior high school. There is no university dormitory or club 
house to servo as a center of collegiate soci(ity. They have 
a gymnasium and a Y. M. C. A. building, l)ut their principal 
resort is a dingy basement barber sho}), and their chief 
pastime, according to my observation, is pitching dimes in 
the alley.* The only student publication is the N ews-Letter, 
a magazine of uncertain character and time of appearance. 

It is apparently significant of the changing nature of the 
university that the first building erected on the new site 
at Homewood is a concrete stadium. The plans provide 

‘ It is only fair that I should quote th(i very interesting criticism of 
the Newff-Leller on this point : “The observation is uncharitable and in- 
accurate. The autlior forgets Hopkins Club, where the graduate students 
meet ; he forgets tlie numerou.s fraternity houscvS, whi're tlie nuai do some- 
thing else besides pitc'hing dimes. In fact, only a small proj^ortion of our 
population cngagtis in this seemingly obnoxious pastime. They do not 
dissimulate : they play openly. Boys are the same the world over, and 
when the author visited Pennsylvania and Coriadl the offending game was 
doubtless hidden from his .searching gaze by the walls of palatial dormi- 
tories or pomi)ous club rooms. As for ‘Walter’s Art Gallery,’ that is 
utilized solely betw^een periods, and necessity rather than choice makes that 
our rendezvous. The post office is there, the fresh water, and other con- 
veniences, all at a distance from the Y. M. C. A. Dr. Slosson must remem- 
ber that ap]iearances arc sometimes deceitful, that they may be supported 
by good reasons.” 
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also for a p^^’innasiuin, nine donnitories, a diniiifr liall, and 
all the other modern eonveiiienec's. It was originally in- 
tended that the university should oecupy a site in the sub- 
urbs, but as there was no money for buildinf^s two private 
residences in the city wc'H' made ov(‘r for teni]>orary occu- 
pancy. Later a f{‘w buildings were put up and tlu' plan 
of moving out was in abeyance. Now, however, the Ilonu'- 
wood tract has been imule accessible by Irolh'y liiu's and 
I)aved streets, and an architectural scheme for its (h'Velop- 
ment has been adopted. ^PIk' j)ropos(‘d arrangenumt of 
the grounds and building is indicated on th(‘ plan lu'H'with 
published. It will make an ideal campus, spacious, divc'r- 
sified in contour, and well woodinl. The old Carroll mansion, 
in the colonial style, will remain in its ])lace and giv(‘ a 
touch of historicity to this most modern and unromantic 
of universities. The lU'w buildings, in accordance with 
the spirit of the institution, will Ix' plain, substantial, and 
unpretentious. President (Jilman, in ids inaugural, ex- 
pressed th(' ho])e that the permanent buildings would not be 
“a medieval pile, but a series of modern institutions; not 
a monumental, but a servicealde group of structures. The 
middle ages have not built any cloisters for us. Why 
should we build for tlu^ middle ag(*s?’’ 

According to the archit(‘ctural plans tentativ(‘ly adopted 
for Ilonuwvood there will be two groups of buildings; one, 
an avenue of dormitories with the gymnasium at one* end 
and the dining hall at the other. The other group is ar- 
ranged like a Cothic cathedral, with a library as tlu^ choir, 
with a chapel on one end of the transc|)t, and an auditorium 
and administration building on the other end, with labora- 
tories down both sides of the aisle, and with a mus(‘um at 
the foot of the cross. The plans are astonishingly modest 
compared with the ambitious ])roj(‘cts of California, Chicago, 
i^rinceton, Wisconsin, and other universities. For example, 
the largest and most expensive building contemplated is 
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the library, which, accordinpj to the specifications, is to 
provide room ‘^for present and future books, to number 
about 300, OOO, with appropriate and comfortable reading 
space.” Tliis is about twice the numlxT of books that Hop- 
kins now has, l)ut it is fewer than (k)lund)ia, Harvard, Cor- 
nell, IVinceton, Chicago, and Yale have at present, and cer- 
tainly less than any great univ(‘rsity should expect in the 
future. For the new library building of the University of 
(dncago $(S14,000 has been rais(‘d. 

President Hemseii (‘stimates tliat the sev(*n or eight build- 
ings actually needed at the b(‘ginning, library, nadtation hall, 
dormitory, Y. M. C. A., gymnasium, and four laboratories, 
chemical, geological, biological, and physical, can be con- 
structed for a sum b(‘tween $750, 000 and $1,000,000. 1 

do not see how he can do it for that, but 1 hope he will soon 
have a chance to try. The (leneral Fdiication Board has 
offered to give $250,000 to the university if three quarters 
of a million m()r(‘ can be raised. An institution wliich has 
done so much for America and for the world as the Johns 
Hopkins University, and is caj)able of doing as much more 
in the future, ought not to have its work impeded for lack 
of an amount of moinw no larger' than other universities 
put into a single edifice. The fact that Mr. Johns Hopkins 
has not been dead so long as Mr. John Harvard or Mr. 
Elihu Yale ought not to deter a man of wtadth from con- 
tributing to the support of the institution which bears 
his name. 

President Kemsen is a man of varied ability, but it must 
be confessed that he is not a good Ix^ggar. He does not 
carry around in the vest pocket of his dress suit a collapsible 
cardboard model of his next new building, ready at the 
psychological moment to set it up on the tablecloth beside 
his coffee cup. 

Some college presidents regard the collection of funds as 
the most important work they can do for education, and 
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perhaps they are right in so thinking. But President Rem- 
sen has other things that he prefers to do, and, strange to 
say, the trustees approve of his singular view of presiden- 
tial duties. 

Being without millionaire patrons and a large body of 
rich alumni, it might be thought that the university would 
turn toward the third fountain of revenue, the State treasury. 
There is no State university in Maryland, and although the 
work hitherto done by the Johns Hopkins is not of the kind 
that receives popular appreciation and support, yet it could 
add the vocational training and administrative services 
without interfering with its higher functions. Maryland 
is not a large or rich State, but if it were as generously in- 
clined toward education as Western States of less resources, 
it could be giving a million a year to the university. Since 
1898 the General A.ssembly has come to the aid of the 
university by annual appropriations of paltry sums, about 
$26,000, but there seems to be no disposition on the part 
of either State or university to make a closer alliance. 

The university maintains, with assistance from the State 
and Federal (Governments, three official bureaus : The 
Maryland Geological Survey, the Maryland Weather Serv- 
ice, and the Maryland Forestry Bureau. The first has been 
running for thirteen years, and has prepared topographical 
and geological maps of the State and monographs on the 
fossil plant and animal remains. The extensive projects 
of the State (Government for tlie construction of good roads 
throughout Maryland are being carried out under the 
direction of the Geological Survey. The Weather Service 
was established eighteen years ago, but the Fo’ Bureau 
is a new undertaking, started in 1906. In many owi^i ways 
the university has been of service to Baltimore and Mary- 
land, most conspicuously in education, in instigating and 
directing reforms in taxation and sanitation, and in the 
discovery of improved methods of oyster culture. Many of 
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l^^ l«!icture^ 'given at the university by its professors and 
iii^tinguished visitors have been thrown open to the people, 
though not so many have taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity as one would expect in a city like Baltiniore. Above 
all, the city dcriv(‘s an inestimable advantage in being 
known throughout the world as the seat of such an institu- 
tion of learning and culture as the Johns Jlopkins Univer- 
sity. 

A new movement toward the extension of the advantages 
of the university is the opening this year of College Courses 
for Teach(‘rs, in cooperation with tlie Woman’s College of 
Baltimore. These are given between 4 and h on week-day 
afternoons and on Saturday forenoons. Tiie classes are 
open to })oth sexes, but in order to maintain formally the 
distinction which is required by Eastern ideas of ])ropriety 
the degree of A.B, in the case of women is conferred by the 
Woman’s College, even though three fourths of their work 
may have been done in the Johns Hopkins University. 
This may ultimately lead to some such relationship as exists 
between Barnard and Columbia and ibidcliffe and Harvard. 
The Woman’s College has a sufficiently high standing in the 
educational world so that it would not be a mesalliance. 
President (Jilman, in his inaugural of 1870, expressed his 
desire for some such arrangement as this, and said : — 

“Of this I am certain, tluy are not among the wise who deprecate 
the intellectual capacity (jf women and tlay arc not among the 
prudent who would deny to women the best opportunity for educa- 
tion and culture.” 

This work for teachers is not altogether a new departure. 
As early as 1877, Dr. Martin had a class of sixteen, mostly 
women, meeting Saturday mornings for the study of physi- 

blogy. 

The Medical School has been open to women from the 
' beginning, chiefly through the influence of Miss Mar’* ^ 
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Garrett and other ladies of Baltimore, who raised a fund 
for its endowment. About one twelfth of the candidates 
for M.D. ani women, and there are four women on the medi- 
cal faculty. Dr. Christine Ladd Kranklin has had for 
years a lectureship on the theory of color vision in the 
university. Women were admitted to the graduate de- 
partment of the general university in 1907, but in defer- 
ence to the fec'lings of a few iiKunbers of the faculty it was 
provided that an instructor who objected to their presence 
in his classes could exclude tlnun. I b(‘li('V(' the veteran 
IVofessor (lihh'rsleeve is tlu^ only one who still holds out 
ap;ainst them, but as few wonnui would want to attend his 
classes, anyway, the n'striction is not serious. 

Amonjjj the daringly scuisible innovations of the Johns 
Hopkins University at tlie start was the recognition of the 
futility of maintaining various degr(‘es where the studies 
were larg(Jy elective. Three degrees were established : 
M.D. and Ph.D. for graduat(^ and research work, and A.B. 
for undergraduate work. To these was added last year 
the degree of M.A., requiring two years of residence but no 
dissertation e<|uivalent to that required for the doctorate. 
This is })robaf)ly as simple and definite a system as is now 
attainable, and the example of Johns Hopkins is to be 
commended to those universities which are still wrangling 
over the subject or have adopted as a compromise a mean- 
ingless or misleading distinction. 

A man might as well write X.Y. after his name as B.A. 
or B.S., for the distinction between these, if there happens 
to be any, can only be determined by careful study of the 
catalogues of the college for the particular years he was 
there, supplemented by research in the minutes of the fac- 
ulty committees who may have taken ‘"special actiorU' in his 
case. Yet it is the importance attached to these meaning- 
less titles by the academic mind that prevents the adapta- 
tion of education to individual needs and causes friction 
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whenever i\ student would pass from the high school to the 
university, from one college to another, or from one depart- 
ment to another of the same university. The impossible 
ideal would h(*. to cut away all this red tajM‘ and let any stu- 
dent enter any classes of any univa‘rsity for which he could 
prove himself qualifi(‘d, and leave at any time with a simple 
certificate stating what work lu? had don(‘ or wh;it profi- 
ciency h(^ had accpiired. Then' ar(‘ a f('W })rofessors in al- 
most every faculty who hold and vxvn discreetly advocate 
this extri'ine vi('W. But howi'ver impracticable it may be, 
it is well to k(‘ep it in mind to remind us of how much labor 
and anxiety we sjxmd on uiK'sscmtials. The English make 
fun of us b('caus(‘ wv talk about “graduating” our students. 
They do not n'alize that in this country we are aj)t to devote 
more time to the “graduation” of students tlian to their 
education. We are graduating tlnmi all the time, at hourly, 
daily, weekly, monthly, mid-term, t(‘rm, annual, and quad- 
rennial int(‘rvals, an<l for a professor to neglect it is the un- 
pardonable sin. lie may be in the habit of coming into his 
classroom without a preconceived notion of what he is going 
to say ; ho m/iy sit on the edge of a desk and occu])y the 
hour telling funny stori(‘s, and nobody will object. But if 
he is a day late in sending in his grades, the registrar, the 
dean, and the president will get aft(‘r him. And how little 
these grades and degree's mean afti'r all ! 

Although the bachelor’s degrees does not indicate the 
character of a man’s mind or training, it might at least be 
expected to give' the numbe'r of years he' has spe'nt at some 
kind e)f ce)lh'giate work, but even heri' it fails. There is one 
point in our eelucatie)nal ladeler te)le'rably well fixe'd, that is, 
the entrance requirements to a re'putable emllege are proba- 
bly defined with as much exactness as is practicable. It is 
becoming the rule te) require for entrance to professional 
training one, two, three, or four years of collegiate work. 
We need designations for these periods of jireparation. Why 
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not let the degrees sink into innocuous desuetude mid simply 
indiciite by some name or symbols the number of years that 
a man has spent in study since he left the high school ? A 
'‘biennarian” would be ready to enter most of the law and 
medical schools. A “septennarian’’ would be ripe for a 
Ph.l3. if he had deinoiistrated his ability to carry on original 
research, or for a corresponding teaclu^r’s d(5gree if he had 
demonstrated that he had the ability to teach. If he did 
not belong to eitluT of these naturally limited classes, the 
university would not be obliged to stultify itself liy saying he 
did, out of consi(h‘ration for his perseverance and industry. 
He would have full credit for seven years of satisfactory 
work, just what he is entitled to and nothing mor(‘. In- 
stead of meaningless initials a f('w symbols would summarize 
a man’s whole educational history. For example: - 

John Doe, T, II Pr., Ill Y. (Chem.), IV, V Har. (Biol.), VI, 
VII J. H. (Med.). 

This, which looks a little like a dental formula, stands 
for a very cr(‘ditable and consisbmt course, ju’obably better 
than the student would ha.V(i obtained if he had stuck in 
one institution, lie took his first two years of undergradu- 
ate work at Princeton, then went to Yale for a year’s spe- 
cializing in chemistry, followed this with two years of work, 
chiefly biological, at Harvard, and finished with two more in 
Johns Hopkins Medical. The aniline dyes are cxhaustless, 
so our collegiate dressmakers would be able to put all thi-' 
on his gown in accordance with the taste tor sartorial sym- 
bolism which is so characteristic of savages and savants. 

What I like about Johns Hopkins is its honesty and ear- 
nestness, its freedom from affectations and extravagances. 
The laboratories and libraries are not show places, but 
workshops. Yet not such workshops as we are accustomed 
to see filled with clock watchers and task masters, but 
rather a communistic atelier such as William Morris might 
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have dreamed of, where there is no question of hours and 
wages, of schoolmaster and pupil, of discijdine and regida- 
tion, but each man works for th(‘ joy of working, al liis own 
gait and in his own way, and with such inspiration and en- 
ergy as he has been endowed with. Then* is no compul- 
sion except the compulsion in tin* atniosph(‘re. ihit this is 
sufficient to stimulate the most sluggisli and to drive the 
ambitious into an almost fanatical zeal for Icaiaiing and dis- 
covery. The only tinn* the university ollicers hav(' to ex- 
ercise tlu'ir authority is in driving tin* stiuh'iits out of the 
laboratory at night. Ev(*ry univc'rsity, of course, has men 
of this kind, but in most places they are lost in the (-rowd 
of more or h'ss indil'fen'tit youths. Hut here the uiuh'r- 
graduates are few and inconspicuous, whih* tlu'n* an* ()93 
men who luive hnislu'd their college course, hav(* sown their 
intellectual wild oats, and have settled down to busin(‘ss in 
their chosen life work. 1 count professors, instructors, and 
graduate students all tog(*th(‘r In'cause th(*y are all togc'ther 
at Johns Hopkins. You cannot t(‘ll them apart by age, 
spirit, or bearing. 

Whatever havt* bei'ii tin* vicis.situdes through which the 
Johns Hopkins Ibiiversity has [)ass(*d, th(*n^ has b(*en no dc- 
ciiiK* in the spirit of research. Its inconn* was cut. down 
by the depreciation of its securiti(‘s; rival institutions have 
risi'ii, richer and larg(‘r and louth'r, outbidding it for stu- 
dcT’^*^ and professors, but the Johns Hopkins University has 
■lever lost couragi* or lowered its ideals. When a man 
needed books or apjiaratus for his in\a*stigations, he got 
them, whatever else went short, in some universities a 
different idea of relative values pr(*vails. 

I shall not attempt to count the proportionate number of 
the faculty activi'ly engaged in researcli. Nor can I e.x- 
plain the importance and significance of the work being 
done in the various departments, one reason for this omis- 
sion being the inability of the reader to understand the 
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technicalities involved. But without attempting to be 
comprehensive or critical, I will nnmtion, in the way of 
samples, a few hits of its work which have happened to 
catch my attention. The real monument to Johns Hop- 
kins is not built of marble or bronze, but of more perma- 
nent stuff, nairndy, paper. It is the pile of monographs, 
periodicals, and dissertations which, to quote the words of 
Dr. Gilman, is “gathered like a bibliothecal cairn in the 
office of the trust(^es to remind (‘very officer and every visitor 
of our productivity in science and lett(‘rs.’^ 

At th(‘ time when the univ(‘rsity was founded American 
scholarship was scarcely recogniz(Ml in Europ(‘. This was 
not altogether b(icause there was so little of it worthy of 
recognition, but bec.ause it had no national coherence and 
distinction. But the Johns Hopkins, following the example 
of Yale in the American Journal of Science, launched imme- 
diately the American Journal of Mathematics, the American 
Chemical Journal, and the American Journal of Philology, 
which not only stimulated American science, but secured for 
it proper credit. The university now publishes twelve such 
periodicals besides many independent volumes. 

Running through the list of doctorates conferred in the 
fast four years (1905-1908) I find the following are the 
leading departments : Chemistry, 34; physics, 17; politi- 
cal science and economics, 11; history, 8; Greek, 8; 
mathematics, 7; Drench, 7. Here as everywhere the rela- 
tive popularity of the different graduate departments de- 
pends partly upon the ability of the professors to attract 
and to inspire students, partly on the opportunities afforded 
for successful research, and partly by the chances of future 
employment. In this case all these influences combine 
to give chemistry an advantage. Professor Rernsen has 
been preeminently a teacher of teachers, and there are few 
laboratories East or West which do not contain men he has 
trained. Though now president, he still does as much class 
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work as an 3 ^bo(ly. The research work of this department 
shows how absorbing has become the (piestion of the con- 
stitution of solutions which used to be thought too simple 
to need attention. The work of Professor Morse on th(‘ 
direct determination of osmotic pressure', that of Professor 
Jones on conductivity, and of Professor Acree on organic 
reactions, nil deal with this newly discovered bordendand 
between physics and chemistry. Svlv(‘st(‘r and his Journal 
of Matlicniatirs, Howland and his gratings, gave* the Johns 
Hopkins the h'ad in tlu'se' two branches. The physics d('- 
partim'iit of almost every univi'rsity has on its walls a frieze 
of Howland’s solar sp(‘(*trum, made' bv the lines cut in metal 
by the diamond point working away night, and day alone in 
the darkness of tin' Haltimon' c('llar. 

Of the “Ibg Six” who constituted that first faculty 
there is h'ft, besides I’n'sidc'iit Ih'insc'n, only Professor Oil- 
dersleeve, now st'vc'ut v-eight y(‘ars old, i)ut still in active 
service. He is a standing rc'futation of the common notion 
that the critical study of texts necessarily blinds a man to 
the tru(' value of literatim'. Jh'ofessor (lildersh'evo knows 
not only tin' origin of words, but also what they are for and 
how to use tfiem. Tlu'rc' are those who take the American 
Journal of J^lrilohxji/ solely to read the spicy ('ditorial com- 
ments on men and books. The facilities for classical in- 
struction have been recently increasc'd by the aciiuisition 
of a considerable collection of original inscriptions on mar- 
ble, and of household utensils and ornaments from Greece 
and Italy. 

In the graduation list of 1<S79 ap]>ears the name of Maurice 
Bloomfield, of Illinois, receiving the doctor’s degree for a 
dissertation on ^‘Noun Formation in the Hig-Veda.” In 
the latest annual report, thirty years later, there is an 
announcement of the completion of Professor Bloomfield’s 
'^Vedic Concordance,” a large quarto volume of 1100 pages, 
indexing the entire Vedic literature, some 120 texts in all. 
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The reader’s nation may interpolate between these 

dates. This is an a^e and a land in whicli haste, super- 
ficiality, and utilitarianism are powerful; still it seems that 
thes(! iufluenci's can be n'sisted. 

It might naturally have been expected that the study 
of religion and of the Bible would b(‘ monopolized by those 
colleges which were founded primarily for ecclesiastical 
purposes and by those tlu'ological seminaries which have 
more endowment than i)U])ils ; but on the contrary this purely 
secular university has been one of the leaders in such work. 
Even the layman, uninterested in Scmiitic })hil()l()gy, can 
appreciate something of the work of Professor Paul Ilaupt, 
for he is acquainted with the broad, fiat, square, thin, red 
volumes of the Polychrome edition, p()])ularly known as 
the 'Mbiinbow Bible”; marvels of complicated typography, 
distributing fragments of co])y among the various redactors 
with the skill of the managing editor of a metropolitan 
newspaper. It is a pitv that the series was suspended for 
lack of financial backing ladore the comj)leti()n of the Old 
Testament, for it came nearer than anything else to giving 
the English read(^r the viewpoint of the s])ecialist. It 
cleared away the mists of mistranslation and brought him 
face to face with the original. But the Polychrome was 
merely by-play for Professor Ilaupt; his real work has 
been the study of Assyriology and the training of Assyri- 
ologists. 

In this connection it is convenient to note that although 
the Johns Hopkins is a S(‘cular institution and devoted to 
science and the higher criticism, the relations between the 
university and the Roman Catholic Church have always 
been friendly. Many scholastics from the Catholic insti- 
tutions of Baltimore and Washington have taken work in 
the university, appearing usually in their ecclesiastical 
garb. When they go to Harvard, however, they wear mufti. 
In the State University of Minnesota, near the great Catho- 
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lie center of 8t. Paul, I saw many sisters in their black 
gowns. 

The department of philosophy and psychology has had a 
checkered history. It was in accor(lanc(‘ with the scien- 
tific character of the university that the new experimental 
methods should be adopted, but (1. Stanhy Hall, who 
opened a ps^’chologiiail laboratory here in bSSd, left in a 
few years to start a ])sychological univc'rsity of his own at 
Worcester, Massachusetts. In 1901, J. Mark Baldwin, 
he of the big Dictionary of Psychology and Philosophy, 
came from Princeton, but M(‘\ico proved to have greater 
attractions for him than Baltimon*, and (r. M. Stratton, 
who cam(' to Johns Hopkins about the same time, has gone 
back to California. Now a new turn has beim given to the 
work of the departnu'nt through th(‘ acajuisition of J. B. 
Watson, of (Chicago, whose' sjx'cialty is white* rats, and E. 
F. Buchner, of Alabama, who takes more* interest in white 
children. IPS. Jc'i.nings, who is dcvoteal to the ('diication 
of star fishes and the eugenics of the' protozoa, is se^parated 
from his coworkers in p.sychoh)gy and sociology according 
to the catidogue classification. 

America is deeply indebted to the Johns Hopkins depart- 
ments of history, political science, and political economy, 
both for the methods and results of their studies. History 
has never been studied here in the anti(|uarian and academic 
siiirit, but as ‘'past politics,” as a thing of real imjiortance 
and interest to the people of to-day and to-morrow. Labo- 
ratory work was substituted for class study, and now this 
in turn is developing into field work, which leads the student 
still farther from the scholastic cloistcT. One of the fruits 
of such excursions comes to my hand as 1 write this, a 
bulky volume on the typographical unions of the United 
States, by Professor George E. Barnett, a study of m('n rather 
than of books, and of conditions rather than of theories. 
Another instance of the spirit of the new political economy 
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is the satisfactory settlement of the financial affairs of San 
Domingo by Professor Jacob H. llollaiuler, acting as the 
Special Agent of the Unib'd States. The Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Historical and Political Science is now in its 
twenty-sev(;nth yi'ar. vVn interesting fi'ature of this work 
has been the encouragement given to studiuits from the 
different States to attack tlie historical problems of their 
own localiti(;s. 

The Homewood tract of 120 acres, though not yet to be 
occu])ied by the university, gives the botanical department 
an opportunity for (‘xpansion. A botanical garden has 
been started tluu'e on a system as elaborates as a Dewey 
library index.’ It is divided into four sections: the first 
illustrating all the different forms of vegetative organs, 
roots, stems, and leaves; the second, the various methods 
of reproduction; the third, the genealogy of plants; and 
the fourth containing specimens of economic ])lants, useful 
and ornamental. 

The alter ego of the university, the medical department, is 
as much a thing apart as the Harvard Medical School, in 
Boston, is from the university in Cambridge. It is situ- 
ated in another part of Baltimore, near to the hospital, and 
separated from the rest of the university buildings by a 
long trolley ride. To do justice to this department would 
require another chapter — ■ and another author. Starting 
in 1893, the medical school soon caught up with the philo- 
sophical department, and now has nearly double the num- 
ber of students. Though every medical school in the 
country has its peculiar superiorities to boast of, they 
would probably all vote that the Johns Hopkins stood 
second. Harvard is its nearest rival in the higher branches 
of the profession. Both require a college degree for en- 
trance. The Johns Hopkins has, of course, no such pala- 
tial buildings, but, as I have said, they do not care much 
* See Johns Hopkins University Circular ^ No. 6, 1909. 
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for show. The close connection between the school and the 
magnificent hospital which was created for this pur])ose 
by the other half of the Hopkins fortune gives the students 
a great advantage over institutions wliere tlu' hosj)ital 
facilities are inadequate, at a distance, or und(‘r alhui control. 
The Johns ll()})kins has a larger nunilx'r of ImhIs under its 
direct control than any otluu- univi'rsitv- 

Hut hosj)ital treatiiKMit after all is but cobbling at best. 
The new and brighter held that is opiuung out to our phy- 
sicians is that of pr(‘ventiv(' nunlicitH', calling for num who 
will insure' good health to the community and the individual. 
This must b(^ base'd upon the experinu'utal rese'arch which 
has been the chic'f characteristic of this university in all its 
de])artm('nts. This woi'k n'epiire's its martyrs, and volun- 
teers are not lacking -siu’h men as Dr. Lazear, of Johns 
Hopkins, who gave his litV to the ste'goiuvia that nu'n might 
know how to conqiu'r the yellow f(‘V('r. Just now national 
sanitation is in the ('ommission stage', anel lle)])kins liie'U have 
done much of this form e)f public se'rvie'c, fe)r which their 
proximity te) Washington give's them special facilities. 
Most prominent among the'se })re)Fnote'rs of “ aebuinistrative 
medicine” luis been lTe)fesse)r William II. We'lch, whose 
executive ability anel ge'iiial manne*r have Fuaele him the 
leaeler in many scieuitilie* me)ve'nie‘nts e)f national scope. 
On the wall e)f ^le'Ceyy Hall, the main buileling e)f the uni- 
versity, there hangs the^ portrait gre)\q) e)f the four men 
who made' the fame of the Johns IIo})kins Me'dical, Doctors 
Ilalsteel, Ke'lly, Osle^r, anel We'lch. At the tinier when this 
j)icture was first exhibiteel the Ix)nele)n Times made one e)f its 
usual kindly comments te> the effect that it was fe)rtunate that 
these gentlemen had their pe)rtraits [)aint(5d by Je)hn S. Sar- 
gent, K.A., for they otherwise would be unkne)wn te) posterity. 

The latest advance in the Johns lle)pkins me'dical depart- 
ment is the establishment of a I\vchiatric Ward through 
the gift of a million dollars from Mr. Henry Phipps. A 

2d 
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large building of five stories has been erected and fitted up 
with all iniagina})le conveniences fur the treatment and 
accommodation of patients of all degrees of mental aber- 
ration. ‘ No gift could have been more welcome and use- 
ful, for the American people are the most nervous in the 
world, or regard themselv(\s as such, which is just as bad, 
but we have not kept up with Europe in the study of nerv- 
ous diseases. 

I should like to say something about another branch 
of the medical work of esj)ecial interest, that is the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital School for Nurses, but T have only space 
for a mere mention.^ There are this year L‘H women en- 
rolled in the school. A three-year course is given, which 
includes not only attendance on the sick, but much of sani- 
tation, cookery, and household economics. 

1 have, in dealing with some of these univers ties, ven- 
tured to forecast their future, but (wen my presumption 
fails in regard to the Johns Hopkins University. I cannot 
tell what is going to become of it. It may, of course, con- 
tinue indefinitely in its present form, a most useful and 
highly respected institution. But, like a small commercial 
establishment in the face of trust competition, it would 
find it increasingly difficult to maintain its efficiency and 
prestige. A big university grows like a snowball, with an 
acceleration proportional to the square of its radius of in- 
fluence. A summer session is supposed to be impossible on 
account of the Baltimore climate, but the summer students 
are the most Uvseful press agents a university has. On ac- 
count of their migratory habits they get an unusual in- 
sight into the comparative merits of different institutions, 
and they direct their own students accordingly. Then, too, 

‘ For a description of the building sec New York Medical Journal, 
Sept. 11, 1009. 

’ For particulars see the official circulars and The Johns Hopkins Nurses* 
Alumnw Magazine. 
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the big schools of applied science and engineering which the 
other universities possess serve to strengthen an institution 
in many ways. The Johns Hopkins Tniversity has but 
one school of apjdied science, that is the medical. One 
reason why the medical department of the Johns Hopkins 
stands higher in comjnirison with otiier metlical scliools of the 
country than the r(*st of the university — the philosopliical 
department — (lo(\s, in comparison with its rivals, is, in my 
oj)inioii, l)(‘eaus(‘ here theory and practice go hand in hand. 

Jf the university should get a windfall and move out 
to Homewood, it would l)e likc'ly to develop into an institu- 
tion of the sani(‘ charact<‘r as many otln'rs \\v now hav(‘, a 
large suburban colh'ge community, living in dor?nitories 
with all that that condition involves. Hut all the colh^ges, 
large and small, draw a majority of their stmhmts from 
their m'ighborhood, cliietly from an anaa within one or 
two hiuidn'd niih's. The rc'gion round a))out Haltimore, 
howev('r, is not densely populated with colleg(‘-loying 
youths. Neither is the South gem'rally, from which Johns 
Ho])kins would naturally draw’, any Ixdti'r off in this re- 
spect, while to the northward it would come into competi- 
tion >vith numerous WTll-('stablished univ(‘rsiti('s. If the 
university at Homewood shmdd, as at pn'sent, do with- 
out vocational courses, it would lx* involved in an incessant 
and unpromising struggle to “save the college”; that is, to 
induce students to take what they do not W'ant in j)r('ferenco 
to something t'lse that seems to tlnnn more useful and at- 
tractive. But on th{' other hand, to add vocational course's 
on as wide a scale as the State universities and technological 
institutions are now doing is a great undertaking. 

Something that President Pemsen once said suggests a 
third alternative : — 

“It is becoming very difficult to find prope'Hy qualified men to 
fill vacant university professorships. Given seifficie'ut inducements, 
and it w^ould be quite possible to corner tlu' market.” 
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If the '^sufficient inducements^^ are at bottom a matter of 
money, a windfall, such as may reasonably be hoped for in 
the near future, would give President Kemsen a chance to 
try for such a monopoly by adhering to the old policy of 
the Johns Hopkins, ^^men, not buildings.’’ If he succeeded, 
it would restore the university to its pristine position of 
leadership. If he failed, such a Inill movement would 
have an excellent effect on the country at large in improv- 
ing the market for prime sorts. 

STUDENTS ENROLLED IN JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 1888-1910. 


Years 

Philosophical j 

Graduates 1 

i 

j 

Medical Graduates | 

Total Graduate 
• Students 

1 

Matriculated I 
Students 

Nonmatriculated 

Students 

Total 

1888-89 

202 

14 

216 

129 

49 

394 

1889-90 

209 

20 

229 

130 

45 

404 

1890-91 

233 

43 

276 

141 

51 

468 

1891-92 

298 

39 

337 

140 

70 

647 

1892-93 

297 

50 

347 

133 

71 

551 

1893-94 

261 

83 

344 

123 

65 

522 

1894-95 

284 

128 

412 

126 

51 

589 

189&-96 

2,63 

1.63 

406 

149 

41 

596 

1896-97 

210 

134 

344 

144 

32 

520 

1897-98 

215 

241 

4.66 

1.62 

33 

641 

1898-99 

210 

2.62 

462 

163 

24 

649 

1899-00 

185 

284 

469 

159 

17 . 

645 

1900-01 

168 

305 

473 

158 

20 

651 

1901-02 

172 

3.68 

530 

1.68 

6 

694 

1902-03 

187 

345 

,632 

147 

16 

695 

1903-04 

202 

3.64 

5.66 

141 

18 

716 

1904-06 

195 

368 

563 

160 

23 

746 

1905-06 

162 

368 

.630 

163 

27 

720 

1906-07 

158 

316 

504 

146 

21 

671 

1907-08 

171 

347 

618 

142 

23 

683 

1008-09 

187 

375 

662 

138 

31 

7.31 

1909-10 

178 

390 

668 

143 

14 

725 
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CHAPTER XIII 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

I N our time three universities have ])een raised fron^ 
the seed: Johns Hopkins, Leland Stanford, and CIiH 
3ago. The youngest and greatest and most original of 
ihese is the University of Chicago. ScarctJy had its coty- 
ledons appeared above the surface of the Midway soil when 
it Fus seen to be a new sp(‘cies, a mutant. Tliough now 
that it is full grown it looks more like the nvst of the genus 
than we thought it was going to, still there is enough that 
is novel about it to make it interesting. 

One of my objects in visiting these universities was to 
point out what new things wer(‘ being undertaken. In 
Some instances I found this difficult, but in this case the 
difficulty is of the opposite sort, to find sj)ace to mention 
the departures from traditionalism which we owe to 
yihe University of Chicago. That was because a man of cre- 
r ative and administrative genius found h(;re an unparalleled 
chance to cjirry out his ideas. William Rainey Harper was 
^^big man who did big things on a big scale and made big 
^l^istakes. And this is a jaunt worth noting. His successes 
‘ Were where he struck out new paths for himself according 
.•^-the needs of the situation ; his mistakes, or what I should 
such, were where he attempted to copy Eastern and 
;pnglish colleges. But all his mistakes were not failures, 
llbr all his failures mistakes. 

Beginning in 1891 he issued a series of revolutionary 
Jtiai^^toes which burst like bombs in the educational 
The West received them with amazement; the 
amusement. But the amazement soon chaoge^l 

-- 405 . . - "• 
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into iidmiration, the amusement into trepidation. For 
the new projects were not merely broad ; they were 
iconoclastic, d’hough varied in their character, mo.st of 
tliem had the same aim, the breaking down of the bar- 
riers betwecni tin' lif(‘ of the univ(‘rsity and tlie life 
outside, barriers whicli six centuries of scholasticism had 
erected, buttressed, and adorned. President Harper planted 
his bombs under the walls of the university so there was 
cause for alarm. ‘Hf the walls go down, what will there be 
left of the university?’^ cried those who w('re sheltered 
within them. “And, moreover, what will b('come of the 
ivy? That particular species of ivy can only grow on de- 
cayed collegiate stone, and it is worth while kec'ping up the 
walls for the support it gives to the ivy.” They need not 
have worried. Some of the breaclu's that President Harper 
made in the scholastic walls have been repaired and others 
partially concealed by ivy, transplanted from Oxford for 
that purpose. 

Most })romine!it among the innovations directed toward 
setting the univ(‘rsity free from its conhnenKmt within four 
walls and four years were the summer quarter, the press, 
the extension work, the down-town classes, the correspond- 
ence courses, and the affiliated colleges. 

The summer quarter was the most radi(;al and most suc- 
cessful of the innovations. It was not mendy the exten- 
sion of the session for the better utilization of the plant 
or the shortening of the college course. Its most marked 
effect was to loosen up the college system and give it a 
flexibility that enabled it to adapt itself to varying con- 
ditions as never before. There were many objections, valid 
and invalid; brought against the summer session, but it is 
not necessary to repeat them here as they are only of anti- 
quarian interest now. If any one wants to know what 
they are, he can hear them at New Haven or Baltimore, or 
in undertones at Ithaca and Cambridge. 
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President Harper divided the year into four quarters. 
It is true this had been done before, but tlie collej^es had 
not found it out. Each quarter of twelve wc'cks ends 
with a comnien cement or convocation for the conferring of 
degrees. Even this was not often enough, and he used to 
run in extra convocations once in a while like extra dances 
at a ball.’ That was a nice thing about IVsident Harper; 
he was fond of regulations, but he had no reluctance about 
making exceptions to them when d(‘siral)le. This is un- 
professional but handy. These ifitercalary convocations 
ai:)pcared most unex[)ectedly. Some morning the students 
goi?ig into Cobb Hall would see the announcement of one 
next week, posted on the bulletin board, near a laundry 
advertisenumt, the notice of a steamboat excursion, a 
fountain pen lost, and a re(]uest for two sbmographers ($40 
a month each) and one exp(*rienc(‘d teacher of Latin ($20) 
to call at the appointnumt ofhee. Hut no matter how im- 
promptu the occasion, it lacked none of its usual })<)m}) and 
circumstance. There was a ])rocession and a rec(‘ssion of 
such of the faculty as could be got out by a double hurry 
call. The long lirie of candidates was marshah'd before 
the president who gave them their diplomas c.r cathedra 
with as much solemnity as possible, consid(‘ring that the 
cathedra was much too big for him and the candidate was 
dazed by being addressed in Ijatin for the first time in his 
life, and by the efforts of a dean to lasso him with a ma- 
roon hood. Then there was always an address by some- 
body worth listening to and talking about afterward. But 
however distinguished the orator was, he could not com- 
pare with the })resident when he read his quarterly state- 
ment of the condition of the university, the record of its 
growth, the long list of its gifts, and the longer list of its 
needs. I never heard any one who could read a table of 

* In 1898 and again in 1901 there were six convocations instead of the 
regular four. 
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figures with such eloquence as President Harper. Perhaps 
it was partly in the audience. I believe Western people 
are more easily aroused to an emotional interest in statis- 
tics, especially statistics of growth, than are Eastern people. 
I doubt if Yale and Harvard students, for all their traditions 
of loyalty and devotion, feel so personal a delight in the 
prosperity of the university as did the Chicaigo students in 
the early days. Wlnm the president announced that 
money had beam giv(‘n for a new biological laboratory or 
the biggest telescope' in tlu' world, the^ te'aclu'r who had come 
on from (Jeorgia or Ore'gon for a six wec'ks^ vacation anti 
never taxpetd.t'd to come again, although he gtmerally did, 
f(dt almost as haj)py as though the money had been given 
to him ; in fact, he ft'lt that in some sense the money had 
been given to him. And when tlu^ president stated, for ex- 
ample, that the trustees had decidt'd to give J. I), to the 
lawyt'i’s, the fivt* thous;ind people in tlu^ big circus tent felt 
that tlu'V wvro ind('('d fortunate to have been able to par- 
ticipate in such an epoch-mnking occasion in the history of 
educational progress. They f(‘lt like tli(' signers of the 
Declaration of IndepeiKh'ma*, only not so scarc'd. In some 
way he managed to make the summer students feel that 
they were partners in a great enterprise, that they were 
being hd in on the ground floor of a good proposition, and 
when they scattered to their homes, they said to them- 
selves, “Well, Rockefeller and I have a big undertaking on 
our hands, but I guess with the help of that man Harper 
we will put it through.’’ And they did. It is a remark- 
able thing that the munificent gifts of Mr. Rockefeller 
have always been given in such a way as neither to arouse 
the feeling of being patronized nor to deter others from 
giving large or small amounts to the institution. 

Now all this is not so much of a digression as it seems. I 
started out to explain why the summer session at Chicago 
was more of a success than elsewhere, and that is what I 
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have done. It is a mistake to assume that summer students 
are incapable of loyalty and (Mithusiasm because they have 
not had four solid years of football and class rushes and 
dormitory life. Whether you ha'l at home in a house or not 
dci)ends less on the length of your stay than on the geniality 
of the host and congeniality of tlu' (•omj)any. 

In some univi'rsities tlu^ suinnua- students \v(Te treated 
as intruders, as second-story nuni, taking an unfair advan- 
tage of the institution by slipping in when the house was 
empty and carrying away with them .a lot of hairning to 
which they had no h'gal right. Jn (.hicago they W(‘re some- 
how made to feel at home from the start, and tlu* second 
season they swagg(‘red about the campus as though they 
owned it, and patt(H{ (‘ach iu‘w building on the back as if 
it were a new pig or calf. Like the habitues of a restaurant, 
if they did not see what tlu'y want('d on the curriculum, 
they asked for it and generally they got it. They were 
ravenous for information. Any man talking on any sub- 
ject at 4 P.M. in t lie Kent Theater could be sure of an audi- 
ence, one audionc(‘. If he got a sc'cond audience, it was 
because he deserved it. For the (‘stival student differs 
from the hibernal species in being mon^ independent and 
intractable. He is inclined to be oV(‘rsensitive, argumenta- 
tive, and bum])tious, for he finds it difficult to lay aside his 
schoolmaster’s manner and assume a pu})irs docility. 

But the instructor who has the paticuice to bear with the 
whims and stubbornness of the summer student gets his 
reward. He may know that next winter his casual remarks 
will be quoted as oracles and his mannerisms imitated in the 
classrooms of a. dozen States. The man who comes a 
thousand miles to get an idea, goes off with it into a lonely 
place and thinks about it for nine months, and then comes 
back for another one, is after all a man worth talking to, 
though he may not seem so at the time. Even one of 
President Harper’s glowing prospectuses could not excel 
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the descriptions of the University of Cliicago given by the 
summer student returning to his native village. His be- 
wildered hearers would be quite excusable if they got the 
impression that the Art Institute, the Field Museum, Hull 
House, Sans Souci, th(‘ stockyards, and the lake were all 
departments of the university. A summer on the Midway 
campus was a teacher's institute, a foreign tour, and a ]jicnic 
all in one. 

It was Dr. Harper’s aim to make the summer quarter the 
full equivalent of the other quarters. He more than suc- 
ceeded. It became the most important quarter in both 
numbers and quality of work. Last summer (1909) there 
were if 253 students in the summer quarter, and 2339 in the 
following aiitumn. The proportion of graduate students 
in summer is greater than in the rest of tin', year. 

In the beginning the head prof(?ssora showed a disposition 
to confine their attention to the “regular” studimts in tlie 
conventional nine-month session, and to tlirow the burden 
of the summer work on their subordinates, but by and by it 
was apparent that those who taught in the summer were 
getting the most of the research stinhmts for the rest of the 
year, because these usually came to the university in June 
and stayed on. After this was discovered it became easier 
to get professors to take their vacations in one of the other 
quarters. 

Work in the summer quarter has a curious reflex influence 
on the instructors, an influence that will, I believe, prove 
to be far-reaching and, on the whole, beneficial. They find 
that the teaching of men and women is altogether different and 
somewhat liarder, but may lx; quite as interesting and impor- 
tant as the teaching of boys and girls. It is not a matter 
of age alone. The graduate student who has done nothing 
but go to school all his life retains a certain immaturity of 
mind and disposition. Though he may be thirty, he seems 
younger than the man of twenty-three who has been making 
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his own living for several years. The returned graduate 
brings into the classroom an independence of judgment, a 
skeptical spirit, and a realization of tin' practical require- 
ments of lile that is sometimes disconc(‘rting and some- 
times stimulating to the instructor. 

But a mixed class of lioldovau’s and n'cidivdsts is an 
amusing combination. One sumnu'r day, in Washington 
Park, 1 ha])pened upon a youth studying under a tree. 
] began to talk of the advantages of the sumuK'r (piarter, 
but found that he did not share my (mthusiasm for it. \ 
confounded imposition, I call it,” he said. ”\h)U se(', there 
were two of us fellows who faih'd in Latin, and they said 
we could make it u[) this (piarter, but there are twalve in 
the class, and all the nvst ar(‘ gray-headed colh'ge j)rof('ssors 
or old-maid schoohna’ams w’ho have beim teaching the stuff 
for years and are back to g(‘t ‘methods,^ and the ])rof 
is racing them through like lightning and jiretending that 
he do('S it like that all the year round.” 

Educators are fond of talking about the (h'sirability of 
students who love learning for its own sake;, but when they 
get them, they do not know w'hat to do w'ith them. A large 
and increasing i)roportion of the suinnuu’ students in the 
universities gcmerally are of this tyj)(\ They do not care 
to bother about credits and degrcH's, they want what these 
things stand for, but the various registrars, deans, and ad- 
visers make their lives miserable bv insisting on their being 
registered and ^‘checked up” and classitiiHl and put through 
the mill in the conventional order, dhere is, unfortunately, 
a prevailing opinion that a large jiroportion of graduate 
students ^Tiot candidates for a degree” is a disgrace to a 
university. It ought rather to be looked upon as a credit, 
as an indication that the institution is attracting students 
who are after essentials, not symbols. 

The old theory of education was that a man should get 
his schooling once for all in his youth and be done with it. 
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like the measles. It was at one time actually thought that 
a college course could he made broad and foresighted enough 
to give a man all he needed in the way of (;xt(‘rnal assist- 
ance throughout his future career. If he came back, — 
except to whoop it up on Alumid Day in a clown’s costume, 



--it was felt as a re- 
flection on the univer- 
sity for not having 
done its work thor- 
oughly when it had 
lum. They say that 
a man should be in- 
de])(*iid(uit and prove 
his manhood by not 
running to his mother 
whenev('r he gets into 
trouble, but this as- 
sumes that Alma 
Mater like mortal 
mothers gets anti- 
quated and enfe(‘bled 
in intellect as she grows old, which is often but not necessarily 
the case. 

Whether a man wants to come back to the university 
for lielp in after life depends on whether the university is 
a reservoir or a spring. If it is a storehouse of static infor- 
mation, lie (uin get along without it. If it is progressive 
and creative, he will be drawn back to it repeatedly for 
inspiration and insight. 

The greatest service that the University of Chicago has 
rendered to the country has been in breaking up the phalanx 
and giving the irregulars a chance. It has been less worried 
than some institutions over its unclassifiable graduate 
students. It has been hospitable to all sorts and conditions 
of men and as many varieties of women. It has met the 
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earnest student halfway. It lias even welcomed returned 
Ph.D’s. It h as been respectful to gray hairs. Last sum- 
mer an instructor had in his class a student who had been 
graduated from Dartmouth the year before the instructor 
was born. That is tlie j)r()per spirit. If men keep putting 
off taking their “final degree” long enough, th(\v may get 
over wanting it and come to realize, even to admit without 
blushing, that the degree was not what tlu'y w('re working 
for after all. The system of indeterminate sentence* and 
release on probation may do as much for the reform of the 
universiti(\s as it has of p(‘nit(‘ntiaries. 

1 do not mean to say that all the men and women who 
have been brought into the university by the far-fiung net of 
summer and extension courses are of this unworldly and 
unselfish ty[)e. Many of them are sordid and nn'rce'iiary. 
They have to be. Every additional letter after their names 
means a few more dollars a month and a little more* ease 
and comfort for those dependent on tlu'm. They compare 
with an.xiety the growing pih* of credit cards in the i*(*gistrar’s 
office and the dwindling liank deposit in the bursar’s oTn'e; 
for if the one does not increase as fast as the other diminishes, 
they have lost, perhaps forever, th(‘ir chance of rising out 
of the sweat-shop levi'I. This fear (‘inboldens tlunn to bad- 
ger the dean for better grades and to rak(' up (wery scrap 
of credit from their kindergarten period to the present. We 
overhear bits of conV(‘rsation like* this: — 

“Why are you taking Head Professor A.’s cours(^? Don’t you 
know that Dr. B. is much more interesting and helpful ?” 

“Yes, I know. I don’t care a bit for A.’s stuff, Init his name 
will count for more on a recaanmendation than any other.” 

That is the other side of it. Hut it is the universities which 
are to blame for the exaggerated value that principals and 
presidents and boards put upon degrees, and it is the uni- 
versities which should lead in the nfform. Then the uni- 
versity professor would come to regard himself as different 
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from an athletic coach training a team for an intercollegiate 
contest. 

One of the novelties of the Columbian Exposition was a 

moving sidewalk. 
The University of 
Chicago was con- 
structed on the same 
plan. You get on 
whenever you want 
to, and you go as far 
as you like. One of 
the students who 
registered at tlie be- 
ginning, in 1892, re- 
ceived his degree in 
]9{)7. Each quarter 
is to a cert n in ex- 
tent c()m})]ete aiid 
independent. This 
has the disadvan- 
tage of requiring 
some repetition of 
common courses and 
of breaking tlie con- 
tinuity of a study. 
The break, however, 
is usually only a for- 
mal one for a stu- 
dent in continuous 
residence, and there 
are some decided 
advantages in the 
plan besides the ob- 
vious one of con- 
venience to irregular 
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students. It tends to jDromotc concentration of effort. In- 
structor and student get down to business quicker and waste 
less time at the end. Instead of giving the students a week or 
two for preparing for examination and for other purposes, the 
final recitation periods are utilized for examinations. Wher- 
ever there is a summer school it has produced a noticeable 
effect in this respect on the character of the teaching in the 
rest of the year. June seems a long way off to an instructor 
starting Iiis lectures in October, but lie can S(‘e the end of a 
six, eight, or twelve week's course from the beginning. Con- 
seMiuently the ])rofessor of chemistry does not spend so much 
time talking about phlogiston at the start that he has to leave 
out radium at the end. Procrastination and dilatoriness are 
the common vices of the scholastic temperament. Much 
that passes in collegiate circles for leisure'! iness is what the 
outer barbarians call plain ordinary lazinc'ss. Any measure 
which tends to correct these evils should be viewed with 
favor. 

President Harper would have gone much farther in the 
way of concentration of attention if he could. What his 
ideal was may be guessed from what he did when ho had a 
free hand, as in the summer schools he started ten years 
before the university was founded. He gave his beginners 
in Hebrew four hours of recitation work a day, five days in 
the week, for ten woc'ks. His plan for the university was 
that a student should take but two studies at a time, a 
major and a minor, reciting ordinarily twice a day in the 
first and once in the second. Apparently the plan did not 
work well. At any rate, it was soon virtually abandoned. 

Most of the students now take three courses at a time with 
a few other things thrown in, and many take four or more 
courses as in other universities. The practice of double 
daily work is still kept up in Dr. Harper's old class of ele- 
mentary Hebrew and in some of the laboratory and research 
studies, but not in many other classes. Still, I think that, 



owing to the combined influences of the original plan, of 
the summer work and of the quarter and term divisions, 
work at Chicago is less likely to be unduly diffused and pro- 
longed than in the other universities. I wish the two- 
course system had been longer tried, for it might have 
served as a corrective to the prevailing evil of scattered work. 
Almost all the universities are now trying to shorten the 
collegiate period or to get more work out of the students, but 
as our present courses are made to suit the leisurely student, 
taking more work means taking more kinds of work. That 
is, the better the student, the worse his class schedule. 

President Harper also wanted to have much smaller classes 
and higher salaries than was the custom, but these reforms 
could not be carried out on account of the expense. To 
give the university prestige from the start men of renown 
were called to the head professorships by the offer of salaries 
exceptionally high for that time. This initiated a move^ 
ment for the raising of salaries all over the country, but it 
later caused embarrassment as the university grew, and the 
president found that he had not Fortunatus’s purse to draw 
upon. The subordinate professors and instructors were 
inadequately and disproportionately paid, as they are every- 
where, and promotions were felt to be an empty honor 
when the salaries of the new men had to be on a lower level 
than those of the charter members of the faculty. This 
was the cause of much discontent and some withdrawals. 

No university had ever before received such generous gifts 
from many different individuals in so short a time, but 
no amount of money would have been sufficient to keep upv 
with the projects generated in that active brain. Dr.; 
Harper’s gigantic and far-reaching plans caught the fanej^ ^ 
of business men of kindred imagination, but his chroniel 
deficit of one or two hundred thousand dollars a year"' 
repelled them. His successor has done in three years whaii, 
he could never have done. President Judson, by , careftill 






and some curtailment; has succeeded maK- 
ing both ends meet and has placed the institution on a sound 
financial basis.^ The "total productive endowment of the 
university is now $14,870,903.01 to a cent, and it has 
besides $8,917,708.10 invested in buildings and grounds 
devoted entirely to university use, and $1,916,314.49 in 
equipment, scientific apparatus, etc. 

The system of affiliated colleges established by President 
Harper has now been definitely abandoned. It was his 
theory that undergraduate work, particularly of the two 
lower years, should mostly be relegated to smaller insti- 
tutions in various parts of the country under the super- 
vision of the university. The students could migrate freely 
among them, passing north in the summer and south in 
the winter, like the wild fowl, and their instructors would 
enjoy so far as possible the laboratory and library facilities 
of the university. A considerable number of reputable 
colleges entered into the relationship, and more seemed 
likely to follow their example, but the plan did not work. 

I do not understand exactly why. Of course the alumni 
of the small colleges opposed what seemed to them a loss 
of independence and a recognition of inferiority, but then, 
alumA as a rule, oppose every change, good or bad. 
They called it '^applying trust methods to education. 
Perhaps it was, but I believe that some such arrangement 
between the small colleges and the great universities will 
^evitably come about before many years, and when it does, 
the colleges may find that they cannot get as favorable 
terms as those offered them by President Harper. 

I may as well confess, since the observant reader has 
already detected it, that I am one of the thousands on whom ; 
,,3fchose first six bulletins outlining the policy of the new uni- 
y^tsity made an indelible impression. No matter how 
JUany times they are tried and fail to work, I have to believe 
ll|at they somehow ought to and somewhere will. One of 
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the most revolutionary of these measures, one which for 
many years appeared to make little headway, is now coming 
into effect in almost every great univt^rsity, in some of them 
more rapidly though less formally than in Chicago. This 
is the division of the college into two sections of somewhat 
dissimilar methods of instruction and discipline, here called 
the Senior College and the Junior College. The traditional 
four-class system is obviously breaking down and cannot be 
maintained much longer anywhere. Its carefully culti- 
vated enmities, its rigidl}^ enforced barriers, and its lock- 
step progression have made it an acknowledged nuisance 
and an impedinKuit to educational advance in desirable 
directions. The universities have become too large for the 
classes to form friendship groups, the elective system has 
broken the alignment, and the pressure of professional 
schools has started cleavage planes at right angles to those 
of the classes. The present movement for putting pass and 
honor students on differential gearing will be the end of it. 
Where a majority of the students finish the college course 
in three years or drop out of it at the end of two to take 
professional work, the old class distinctions become mean- 
ingless. 

But, although the University of Chicago was the first 
to recognize frankly the necessity of abandoning the old 
four-class system and the first to attempt the formation 
of new groupings, it has not succeeded in solving the prob- 
lem. Conditions there arc as chaotic as anywhere. The 
old regime has gone and the new has not come. Some 
ghosts of the past linger about the institution, the class 
presidents of nonexistent classes, for example, and certain 
grotesquely disguised figures who are to be seen in the fall, 
doing stunts on the campus at the dictation of those who 
in their own language arc called “three quarters men,'’ 
but elsewhere are called Sophomores. Some prophecies 
of the future are to be seen in the Junior and Senior Col- 
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leges, but these are more conspicuous in the catalogue than 
in the life of the undergraduates. The Senior Colleges 
especially are a sort of legal fiction, for the students hasten 
through or skip them, in order to enter the professional 
schools and are reluctant to enter them. The tith; of “As- 
sociate,’^ which is conferred on completion of the Junior 
College, is not estecuned sufficiently valuable to induce the 
students to clear up all their back work in tlie lower Col- 
leges as promjitly as they might. 

It is upon the organization of the Junior Colleges, com- 
I)rising the first half of the undergraduate course, tliat at- 
tention has been chiefly concentrated. Tor the last five 
years this question has been actively, (‘Ven passionately, 
discussed. According to the present plan then' is a double 
division of tliis jiart of the student body, by courses and by 
s('xes. This gives eight groujis, known specifically as Arts 
Coyege (men), Arts College (women), Lit(‘rature (kjllege 
(men). Literature College (women). Philosophy (k)llege 
(men), Philosophy College (women), Science (killege (men), 
and Science College (women). These' groups are supposed 
to form social units and to compete with each other on the 
forum and the field. Various sclnmies have bei'ii tri('d to 
bring about the desired differentiation and inti'gration, 
to make these clans “class-conscious” and to induce a firoper 
degree of antagonism Indween them, but without much 
success. The students prefer their own grou})ings, to form 
according to the undiscoverable laws of congeniality and 
affinity rather than to conform to the artificial system 
imposed upon them by the authorities. They follow their 
own system of crystallization, and the Colleges are but 
pseudomorphs. A Scientific man, when off duty, sometimes 
prefers to associate with Literary men, or ev(‘n with Literary 
women, rather than with those of his own totem. 

In order to see how this sectional plan was working, I 
attended one of the college meetings on my recent visit to 
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Chicago. The only thing done at the meeting was to listen 
to a lecture on the Philippines. It was an interesting lec- 
ture, — Professor McClintock is always interesting, — but 
why should students who had been attending lectures all 
day attend another for recreation? This, however, seems 
to be a natural instinct, such as leads farmer boys, who have 
been working hard all the week, to play baseball when they 
come to town on Saturday, and leads New Yorkers, who 
have l)een jolted in trolley cars all the week, to go to Coney 
Island in order to be worse jolted on a scenic railway. But 
I could not see how attendance on this particular lecture 
promoted social unification any more than any other, or 
why — since Professor McClintock uttered no words that 
would bring a blush to the cheek of the tenderest maiden — 
it was necessary to insist on the se})aration of the young 
men and women who a few hours before had been sitting 
side by side in that room listening to a chemistry lecture;^. 

The inequality in the size of the colleges and the shifting 
about of students interfere with the clear definition of these 
subdivisions. In the autumn of 1907-1908 the Colleges 
varied in size from 84 in the College of Arts (women) to 
182 in the College of Science (men), and five sixths of the 
students originally registered in the College of idiilosophy 
(commerce and administration) changed their registration 
to the course in Literature. 

In short, the horizontal division of the university into 
Junior and Senior Colleges has been practically accomplished, 
but the perpendicular subdivision of these into eight Col- 
leges has not been successful, probably because the natural 
cleavage jdanes have not been hit upon. It is very fortu- 
nate for the university that President Harper was thwarted 
in his effort to make this system rigid and permanent by 
embodying it into the architectural plans for the new 
quadrangles. Buildings constructed and arranged for this 
purpose- would now, only five years after the system was 
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adopted, be quite inadequate and inconvenient. These plans 
are still held up, and it is to be hoped that they will be until 
their objectionable features, especially these segrepjated col- 
leges, with their independent classrooms and laboratories, 
are eliminated. 

The influence of English ideals became increasingly domi- 
nant during the later years of President llar])er's admin- 
istration, and this plan for independent college quadrangles 
was one of its manifestations. There is, of course, no valid 
objection to the introduction of any foreign customs which 
can be profitably acclimated, only we have to look out that 
we do not get gypsy moths and sjjarrows with tlumi. Many 
of our best educational policies were made in (lermany, 
and we imported with them nothing worsts than beer. Eng- 
land gave us athletics, but could not give us their palliative, 
the true spirit of amateur sport. At present Princeton, 
Harvard, and to a lesser extent Chicago are taking the 
English universities for models, as ]\lichigan and Johns 
Hopkins formerly took the Cerman. There is, however, 
this difference. We borrowed from the (icrman universities 
their educational ideals, which were those of freedom and 
equality and industry. We arc borrowing from the English 
universities their social ideals, which are those of exclusive- 
ness and aristocracy and leisureliness. The particular thing 
that we are most anxious to get from Oxford and Cambridge, 
their separate residential colleges, is what the reformers 
in these universities are most anxious to break u]). They 
fear that if they do not succeed in getting the system materi- 
ally modified before long, a parliaimmtary commission will 
do it by force. The younger English universities, like Lon- 
don, Manchester, and Leeds, envy their venerable rivals 
many things, but they are glad to be free from the college 
system. 

The undergraduate body in our great universities has 
become so large that some new form of social grouping is 
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necetsisary, and this is likely to be based on the house unit. 
The fraternities have so far been most successful in solving 
this question by their chapter houses containing a small 
but diversifi(‘d group. In the University of Chicago fra- 
ternities ar(‘ allowed, but not sororities, a curious discrimi- 
nation since, as I have shown in previous chapters, the so- 
rorities liave been mostly free from the recognized evils of 
the fraternities. 

The univ(‘rsity at the start established residential halls 
or hous(‘s in spite of the prejudice against them at that time 
prevailing in tlu* West, on the ground that they were me- 
dieval, British, and aristocratic institutions. These houses 
have gone through many vicissitudes, but on the whole 
have justified their existence and proved themselves valu- 
able, oven indispensable, factors in university life. The 
system might have been extended and many more of them 
have been now in successful operation if the plan had not 
been made to apply to instruction as well as residence and 
to involve the segregation of the women on a separate quad- 
rangle. 

As originally ]:)rescnted the proposal read : — 

“Will the Senate advise the trustees of the university to accept a 
gift of a million or a million and a half of dollars, to be used in erect- 
ing, on a separate block of land, dormitoric^s, gymnasium, clubhouse, 
assembly hall, recitation halls, and laboratories, to be us(id (exclu- 
sively for wonum, and, as conccTus r(‘citation halls and laboratories, 
by women in the Junior Colleges?” 

The financial part of the proposition was subsequently 
eliminated because the president and trustees came to the 
conclusion “that a mistake had been made in coupling the 
question of a gift with a question of so much educational 
importance, inasmuch as it was feared that some might 
actually believe that the university had permitted the de- 
cision of an educational question to be influenced by the 
probability of a gift for that purpose, which might not be 
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secured for another purpose.” It must be confessed that 
the coeducationalists were rather illogical in resenting 
the form of the question. The women had to buy their 
way into Cornell and Johns Hopkins Medical, and there was 
no reason for them to be offended, even though, as they 
too hastily assumed, this hypothetical proposition were an 
attempt to buy them out of Chicago. Aft('r a hot discussion 
and several reversals and reconsiderations, such as faculties 
everywhere are prone to indulge in, it was finally voted 
to have masculine, feminine, and mixed sections in the 
Junior College course's. 

Tlie plan has been in operation now for five years, and 
probably both parties wonder why thew got so excited over 
it. The ardent young misogynists from the' East, who 
supported the movement in the hope of soon freeing the 
campus from the taint of woinaifs presence, have been 
disappointeel. So have the champiems of weiman’s rights 
in education who feared that this was the entering weelge 
which weiuld split the university in two. The segregation 
movement has made no progress. In fact, the juoportion 
of segregated work has declined from year to year. Neither 
the young men nor the young women show any marked 
tendency to avoid or to seek the inixual classes. They take 
what studies they want without nimdi regard to who are 
in the recitation rooms. Only about five per cent of the 
Junior College students have all three of their courses seg- 
regated. Al)out one half of the first-year stiuh'nts and a 
very much smaller proportion of the second-year students are 
affected by the system. These take from one tliird to all 
of their work in classes divided on sex lines. Above the 
second year there is no segregation, ex(;ept such as results 
naturally from vocational election. As the matter stands 
now the student, who has usually been pre])ared for the 
university in coeducational schools from the kindergarten 
up, has for part of the first two years some classes from 
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which the opposite sex is excluded, and then passes on to 
the Senior College, where no such distinction is drawn. It 
is questionable whether this brief bn'ak in training is worth 
the troiil)le and enibiirrassrncnt it causes, and whether it 
does not create the evil it is supposed to relieve, that is, sex- 
consciousness and constraint. 1 was told by one of his close 
friends that Dr. Harper, shortly before his death, expressed 
his deep r(‘gr(‘t at having been persuaded to take up the 
segregation policy, and said that it had caused him more 
trouble and annoyance than any other act of his official 
car(',er. 

The character of the work done in the segregated and 
mixed sections shows no important differences, though there 
is the same difference between the sexes in the quality of 
work done as there is everywhere. Fn the Junior College, 
as a whole, the proportion of num failing, wholly or partly, 
is twice as great as of women. ^ At the top of the class, as 
at the bottom, the women stand higher than tlie men, get- 
ting twice the honors to which their numbers entitle them.^ 
This was formerly accounted for by saying that the few 
women who went to college wore superior in ambition and 
ability, while the young men were the average run, but 
since President Harper, in his argument against coeducation 
in the Junior College (1908, vii, i, c.), said that conditions 
had changed in this respect, some other explanation should 
be sought. One often proffered by professors, that the 
grades do not really indicate the knowledge and proficiency 
of the students, is interesting as a confession, but hardly 
satisfactory as an explanation. 

An ingenious system of marking has just been adopted at 

’ From 1904 to 1908 : failed, men, 13.6 per cent ; women, 5.8 per cent ; 
conditioned, men, 19.2 per cent ; women, J1.2 per cent. 

2 In 1906, 43 per cent of all the women and 19 per cent of all the men 
received honorable mention on graduation, and 20 per cent of the women 
and 9 per cent of the men received honors for special excellence in particu- 
lar departments of the Senior College. 
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Chicago for the purpose of raising the standards of scholar- 
ship. Although the students probably work harder here 
than at most Eastern universiti(\s, it is felt that they were 
not doing what they should, especially in the College of Arts 
and Literature. Hereafter a student will hav(‘ to do more 
than passable work in his studies in order to pass. 1 le must 
accumulate “honor points’’ to double the number of his 
courses. That is, 3() Majors and 72 honor })oints are re- 
(juired for graduation. The scale is as follows: — 


Guadk 

SlONIFICANCB 

IIoNOii Points 

A 

Excellent 

0 

B 

Good 

4 

C 

Fair 

2 

D 

Bardy passable 

0 

E 

Conditioned 


F 

Failed : ' 

-2 


This is in accordance with the scriptural ])riiici})le that 
“unto every one that hath shall be given, but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away, even that which he hath.” 
If a student does not do fair work on the average, he will 
find himself a minus quantity, b(‘ing automatically gradu- 
ated out of the university at the bottom. One effort in the 
same direction is the greater strictness in enforcing the re- 
quirement of making up all Junior (College work before 
entering the Senior College, or “the rule against the forward 
pass,” as it is called in student vernacular. There has been 
a continuous tendency from the beginning to curtail freedom 
of election until now a student who wishes to mak(^ a profes- 
sional school in the shortest time has practically to follow 
a rigidly prescribed course. 

The University of Chicago was fortunate in starting unen- 
cumbered with the student customs of our boyish grand- 
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fathers. There has been practically no hazinp:, class fight- 
ing, face painting, hair cutting, kidnap[)ing, stealing of 
chapel bell clapper, mobbing of professors, or similar student 
activities, and there are, 1 believe, no organized associations 
for the cultivation of hard drinking and the promotion of 
vice. Nevertheless the students seem to be as contented 
and happy as anywhere, so perhaps these things are not so 
essential to collegiate life as they are elsewhere supposed to 
be. Athhd-ics have been kept on an unusually high plane by 
the redoubtable Mr. Stagg, without loss of efficiency, and yet 
do not absorb the attention of the student body so exclu- 
sively as at some other institutions. Music and dramatics 
are cultivated by the stiuhnits in much the same way as 
they are everywhere. Public speaking and debating have 
been given unusual prominence in the curriculum, but are 
not, I think, so popular as voluntary (‘xercises as they are 
in some of the State universities. Literary ])ropensities 
do not seem to be so spontaneous and irresistible as one 
would ex})ect in an institution of its size and character and 
location. There is no literary magazine published by the 
students. I asked one of the officials of the university 
why not, and he said it was because the students wrote so 
well that their articles were accepted by the Lastern maga- 
zines. There is iio comic weekly published t)y the students. 
I asked an official of another university why not, and he 
said it was because the University of Chicago was funny 
enough without it. These two explanations may be, and I 
hope will be, taken for what they are worth. The faculty 
cannot be held responsible for the comparative lack of 
literary ambition among the students. The Knglish depart- 
ment has, it is true, been inclined to lay more stress on the 
linguistic than the literary side, l)ut it also has had more 
men who could do original work in English — using the 
phrase in its true sense — than one commonly finds in uni- 
versities; for example, Professor Herrick, who can write 
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novels that sell, and Professor Moody, who can write plays 
that pay. 

The architecture of the University of Chicago, considered 
as a whole, is sujjerior to that of any other university. 
There are individual buildings at other plac(‘S whicli are finer 
than anything at Chicago, but nowhere else so harmonious 
and satisfactory a group. The architectural plans for all 
future buildings, so far as could be antieijjated, were drawn 
up before a foundation stone was laid, and although the 
growth of the university has surpassed even the audacious 
imaginations of the founders, yet th(‘ gcmeral design and 
arrangement has proved flexible enough so that no dis- 
cordant variations have been introduced. The univc^rsity 
has gradually pick(‘d up property in the neighl)orhood until 
now it owns the land on both sides of the Midway Plaisance 
from Washington Park almost to Jackson Park, so that this 
mile stretch of greenery between two spacious playgrounds 
forms virtually the campus of the university, an unrivaled 
site for a city institution. Here, when the university opened, 
the American people were celebrating their discovery by 
Columbus in various fantastic ways. J3ut the place has 
sobered up since then. The Kerris wheel has long since 
rolled away and the Haskell Oriental Museum has taken the 
place of the Streets of Cairo. But the Columbian Exposi- 
tion aroused in the West a new enthusiasm for good archi- 
tecture, so the Cray City owes much to the White City that 
preceded it although its plans were made before the exposi- 
tion. Most of its buildings have beam gifts and memorials 
and as such could properly b(; made beautiful without stop- 
ping to consider, for exam])le, whether a pinnacle could be 
afforded on Mitcliell Tower when Professor Williston wanted 
the money for a pterodactyl, or to (hicide between the edu- 
cational value of a gargoyle on the roof and a traveling 
library on the road. The buildings arc on the whole conven- 
ient and well adapted to their respective purposes, and no 
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serious sacrifices have been made for architectural effect. 
The later buildings have been imported from England, 
though not in such a way as to be dutiable under the art 
tariff. Hutchinson Commons, the men’s dining room, is a 
copy of Christ ('hurch Hall, Oxford. Mitchell Tower is 
taken from Magdalen. The Law Building follows closely 
the chapiil of King’s College, Cambridge. If our architects 
are incapable of originating, it is at least creditable that 
they can S(‘l(5ct such good models and imitate them so ad- 
mirably. It gives the university two rooms hardly to be 
matched in Armorica, the commons hall and the departmental 
library; the latter, occu])ying the upper floor of the Law 
Building, is IbO feet long, 50 wide, and 40 high. If any 
criticism is to be passcnl on the Chicago buildings, it would 
be that they are too convcmtional and imitative. The new 
buildings of the College of the City of New York, for all their 
exasperating deckel edges, have in them, it seems to me, 
more of the genuine Cothic spirit, its freedom, its daring, its 
caprice, its joy of living. 

The central edifice of the south facade facing the Midway 
will be the Harper Memorial Library, for which $814,000 
has been raised by a general subscription. Of this $200,000 
will be set aside as an endowment for keeping the building 
in repair, a wivse precaution which university authorities 
generally overl(x)k. This building is very much needed, for 
no great university, not even Harvard, has had more inade- 
quate library accommodations. The University of Chicago 
began its library by buying out a Berlin book-shop, the 
Calvary collection, supposed to contain 280,000 volumes 
and 120,000 pamphlets, but the stock had been pretty well 
picked over and proved somewhat disappointing both in 
numbers and quality. The university library is now ap- 
proaching the half million mark, and students have also 
the advantages of three other big libraries in the city, the 
Newberry, the Crerar, and the Public. On account of the 
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somewhat inefficient management of the general library 
and the lack of a central building, the departmental system 
has grown up in the Univi'rsity and has become so deeply 
rooted that it will be difficult to change it. Professors have 
become used to having all their books handy, and students 
delight to browse around the open shelves, hitting on books 
they have never heard about and never would get at through 
a catalogue. The losses under this regime are not serious. 
As indicative of the attachment of the Chicago students for 
good literature it may be noted that mon' volumes an' missed 
from the divinity library in the course of a year than from 
any other. 

Ihe University of Chicago do('s not look its age. It looks 
much older. This is because it has be(‘n put through an 
artificial aging ])roc(‘ss, reminding one of the way furniture 
is given an ‘‘antique oak finish” while you wait by simply 
rubbing a little^ grime into tlu' grain of it. I ni'vc'r under- 
stood why this policy was adopted. It could hardly have 
been for po[)ularity, for your wild W(‘sterner lik(‘s things 
brand new and shiny and smelling of varidsh. And Ik; has a 
prejudice, quite unjustifiabh' though inh('ri(.ed legitimately 
enough from the Declaration of lndej)endenc(;, against all 
things British. But one thing leads on to another. The 
antique buildings had to have furnishings to match ; such, for 
example, as the chandeliers in the law library with porcelain 
candles, and the massive lantc'rns, not giving light but lit 
up very prettily on the outsiih' by ek'ctric bulbs. With 
the buildings and the furnishings came the caps and gowns 
in colors and designs unrecognizable by Mr. M. A. Oxon, 
but nevertheless fine examples of the pseudoantique, and 
serving to give visible (unphasis to the already exaggerated 
distinction between men who h.ave certain degrees and men 
who have them not. The gowns should, however, be made 
thicker, or the outside world may see through the preten- 
tiousness of the pretense. The University of Chicago 
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carries, I think, its ritualism farther than any other Ameri- 
can university. It lias not as yet a golden mace like Yale, 
but on the other hand it requires acad(‘mic costume for both 
examiners and candidates on the occasion of doctors’ exami- 
nation, which is not the custom elsewhere so far as I know. 
This devotion to ceremony is particularly curious in a Baptist 
institution when we (consider what iconoclastic and radical 
folk the Baptists were in their early days. Baptist ortho- 
doxy is unconventionality. 

This raises the question of whether tlu^ University of 
Chicago is a Baptist institution. The (kirnegie Founda- 
tion says it is, basing its (h'cisiou on the stijiulation that 
two thirds of the trustees and the president must I'le of that 
denomination, the one clause of the charter stated to be 
forevi'i* unalterabh*. But on the contrary the hard-shell 
brethnui say it is not a Baptist institution but decidedly 
heretical and dangiTous. Jn short, the university is too 
orthodox to g(‘t the (/iirnegie pensions — T b(‘g your pardon, 
retiring allowances -- jind too heterodox to get the unani- 
mous support of the denomination. To jiursue the middle 
course is most jierilous, but usually wisest. Certainly it 
has proved so in this cas(‘. Whether Baptist, or not in the 
technical sensiq the university has been profoundly Chris- 
tian in the ))(‘st sense. Yet no cu-eedal restrictions have 
been imposed upon the profes.sors, and the faculty contains 
re[)res(Mita.tives of most of the Christian denominations as 
well as Jews, Neo-Pagans, Cynics, and members of those 
solipsist ic sects common nowadays when every man may 
be his own heresiarch. The university on its reincarna- 
tion in 181)2 took over the theological seminary of the 
Baptist Theological Union and converted it into a Divinity 
School of true university grade and scope, supported by the 
strong Stmutic, Creek, philosophical, and sociological de- 
partments of the rest of the university. The proportion of 
non-Baptist students in the Divinity School has been of 
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late over 50 per cent, and is increasing. It is, of course, 
inevitable that a theological department sharing the life 
of a great university should tend to become less narrowly 
denominational. 

But the service of the university to Christian education, 
as to education in general, has not becai confined to what 
is done within its walls. By means of its ))erio(lica]s and 
extension courses, it has cultivated in a large part of the 
country a spirit of more thorough and conscientious study 
of the Bible and introduced improved imdliods of teaching 
it. Mon‘ than any other university, I think, it has recog- 
nized that the great religious need of the day is the recon- 
struction of theological conceptions and tluar reexpression 
in a form acceptable to the intelligent man of to-day. The 
frank recognition of this need and the couragi'ous effort 
to meet it have brought much oblocjuy upon the university 
from those who did not see the necessity or the possibility 
of such constructive work. J^ut the university has stood 
by its theological professors, even wIkuh^ their iitt(;rances 
were too conservative or too radical to be approved by 
the faculty as a whole, and has not restricted their freedom 
of speech. 

I believe the same can be said of the only otluT depart- 
ment of university work in which the ])ublic is enough in- 
terested to find fault, that is, the department of sociology 
and political economy, notwithstanding the widespread 
opinion to the contrary. I doubt if any other university in 
the country, State or endowed, has ])roduced a body of lit- 
erature containing franker criticism of existing industrial 
and social conditions or more radical suggestions for their 
reform than the publications of the University of Chicago. 
If any of the professors have failed to give adequate ex- 
pression to their feelings in this respect, I think it must have 
been because of the limitations of the English language 
rather than from an undue regard for the sensibilities of the 



patrons of the university. Indeed, I am ihcIuiW 
0 think the effect is the other way. There is a piquancyjffl 
Iramatic thrill, about circulating radical views of sociolbgjf;,' 
n a periodical bearing the imprint “Founded by John 
Rockefeller,’^ or about uttering heresies while standing itki 
ront of the portrait of the richest Baptist in the world, 
t takes a strong character to resist the temptation. Thb;' 
'eal strongholds of conservatism, of dumb and stubbortt . 
'eaction, theological and sociological, arc not the great unF ■ 
^ersities, but the small country colleges narrowly watched 
:)y the devoted alumni and everybody else for a hundred 
cniles around. The general public is rightfully suspicious 
Df any attempt at restriction of freedom of speech, but like 
a jealous wife it is apt to be wrong about the object of its 
suspicion. There are antidemocratic tendencies observ- 
able in our universities, but they are, in my opinion, due? 

t the growth of the spirit of luxury, caste, exclusiveness, 
d arrogance, and not to any conspiracy of millionaires. 

The University of Chicago, starting late in a territory 
vhere universities, or institutions bearing that name, were 
already excessively numerous in proportion to the popula- 
tion, acted in accordance with the maxim that there is 
always room at the top. Graduate work seventeen years 
ago was but feebly and surreptitiously cultivated in the 
State universities and scarcely at all in the denominational^ 
colleges of the West. The University of Chicago, by laying 
special stress upon research and advanced work and giving 
opportunity for it in the summer quarter, became virtually 
the graduate department of these institutions. It is not 
uncommon to find colleges in which half or two thirds ofg 
the faculty have studied at Chicago. The State of Texas ;; 


alone sends 150 students. Every year the Texas studentb^ 
i^charter a special train for the University of Chicago. || 
^should explain for the benefit of Eastern readers that th^ 
the same geographically as if 150 Italian students 






year to Oxford. That would be alluded to by 
London leader-writers as ^^an epoch-making movement in 
education.^^ So is this. It must also be remembered that 
the University of Chicago uses the post office and the print- 
ing press and keeps a corps of educational missionaries in 
the field. During the year 1908-1909 the extension lecturers 
gave courses of six lectures each in 125 different cities and 
towns in fourteen different States. And this was a poor 
year compared with the preceding. The extension work 
was started by Professor Hichard Green Moulton, who was 
brought from Oxford for that purpose, and his courses in 
English and Biblical literature are still the most popular. 
The reason for it is that he recites poetry as though he loved 
it, not as though he wanted to tear it to pieces. The number 
of students taking regular work by correspondence is 3200, 
about double what it was five years before. The most 
popular correspondence courses are English, Mathematics, 
History, and Latin. 

In all these ways, and many others too indirect to trace, 
the University of Chicago has perceptibly raised the edu- 
cational standards of the West and South. The effect is 
most noticeable in the South, because until the University 
of Chicago was opened Southern teachers had not been 
going to the great universities in large numbers, and South- 
ern colleges and secondary schools, through an excessive 
local pride, had not drawn upon the Eastern universities for 
their instructors so freely as had the Northwestern insti- 
tutions. I think it is safe to say that no other university 
has exerted such an uplifting influence over so large a part 
of the country in so short a time. 

* Its success appears the more remarkable when we realize 
that it was surrounded by the foremost State universities 
W^ich had in their favor State pride, free tuition, and close 
t^nnection with the public-school system. They were 
0iltetprising and accommodating, ready to provide the 

2v 
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kinds uf training most in demand. The University of 
Chicago achieved its success, first, by manifesting a still 
greater originality and adaptability, as in summer work, 
extension courses, and the use of print, for example, and, 
second, by rising above the zone of competition in giving 
more advama^d work in pure science and the humanities. 
Now some of the State universities are learning how to beat 
Chicago at its own game, and if Chicago would maintain 
its primacy, it must be by tlic methods used in its early 
acliievement ; that is, the university must show the same 
daring atid initiativ(i as in the beginning, and it must find 
a way to draw from any ])art of the world men who arc 
recognized leaders in modern thought and investigation. It 
ought to be easier to get distinguished men now than it 
was at first, when the university had no prestige and Chi- 
cago was regarded as lieyond the habitable frontier. If 
rumor is to be relied upon, the list of those who have declined 
calls to Chicago would be (‘ven more illustrious than its 
present faculty roll. Perha])s the same is true of other in- 
stitutions. If so, it is greatly to the credit of their presi- 
dents. 

The University of Chicago has now the largest number 
of graduate students of any American university except 
Columbia. It stands at the head of the list in the number 
of doctorates c.onferred in the last twelve years (448; 
Columbia, i'M); Harvard, 418). The mere catalogue of 
the books and papers published by members of the uni- 
versity during its first ten years occupies ISO quarto double- 
column pages, constituting the second volume of the ‘‘Decen- 
nial Publications of the University of Chicago.’’ These twelve 
volumes contain a series of papers, representative of the 
researches of the different departments, which it would be 
difficult for any of the older universities to match in value 
and variety. The first volume of this publication, giving the 
history of the first decade, could also be called the record of 
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a piece of original investigation, a laboratory notebook of 
experiments in methods of university administration, set 
down with a frankness and clearness unusual in such offi- 
cial documents. The develoj)ment of the various depart- 
ments of the University of Chicago has been unequal, but 
not o§e-sided. It was rresident Harper’s policy to de- 
velop a few de])artments as schools at a time, leaving the 
others comj)aratively neglected until he found tlie men and 
money to put them on a level with the b(‘st in the land. 
Consequently the app('aranc(^ of the campus in tin* early 
days was symbolic, of the faculty. The visitor would see 
there a venerable (u)thic edifices flanked by another much 
newer and with one side unfinish(‘d, and beyond a low 
brick tomj)orarv structure, and then a vacant lot of weeds and 
brambles. lh*esident Judson has made' it his (‘special busi- 
ness to fill in the outliiH'S of the grcuit ])lan and to promote 
an even, steady, and symmetrical growth of all depart- 
ments. The machinery of administration has been simpli- 
fied, and the l)urden of faculty ni(‘(‘tings, committee work, 
and complicated reports has b(‘en alleviated. Life is more 
calm and peaceful than under th(‘ old iTgime, and revolu- 
tions are not so common. In short, the two administra- 
tions stand in somewhat the same r(*lation to each other 
as do the administrations of ]V(\sid(*nts Roosevelt and Taft. 

The growth and dominaiu'e of the graduate school at 
Chicago is due to the fact that Prc'sident Harper put the ad- 
vancement of knowledge foremost among the functions of 
a university. TTc estaldished the University Pr(\ss as one 
of the equal and coordinate branches of the institution. 
He started or annexed a large number of scholarly journals, 
and expected his faculty to fill them. He selected men 
who were inspired with the zeal for res(‘arch, and they in 
turn picked from the throng of mature students passing 
through the summer quarter those who were capable of 
receiving this inspiration. If the proposal of Dean Small 
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to abolish the tuition fees of graduate students after their 
first year is put into effect, the influence of the school will 
be greatly extended, provided, of course, that men of origi- 
nality and power are there to attract and hold the students. 

The graduate school is divided into two parts, the School 
of Arts and Literature, and the Ogden School of Science, and 
tile numb('r of doctorates conferred by the two schools has 
kept iK'aiiy ('(pial. The mere enumeration of all the dif- 
ferent liiKss of investigation now being carried on would be 
impossil)le Iiere, but it may not be impropcn- to mention a 
few m(‘r(^ly as samples. IVofessor Breasted is excavating 
the ruins on the Nubian Nile. Professor Starr collects 
tongues and heads from the Philippines and the Kongo. 
Professor (Tamlxniain is dissatisfied with the way Laplace 
consl.riicted the solar system, so h(i has taken it. a])art and 
is jiutting it togetlu'r in accordance' with modern American 
methods of iiuilding, using planetesimals mixed in the 
cold, a kind of concrete coiistrucdion, I take it. In the 
nine years since' the Neibel Kemndation was established, 
thirty-three persems have receive'el its prizes for scientific 
discovery, but emly eine of them lives in America. This is 
Professor Miedielson, whose echelon spectroscope and inter- 
ferometer have carried the analysis and measurement of 
light waves to an un[)reccdented degree of refinement. 
Astronomy early received a magnificent equipment through 
the generosity of a Chicago street-car man under the influ- 
ence of Dr. Harper’s hypnotic suggestion. The Yerkes 
Observatory is located on a high hill overlooking Lake 
Geneva, seventy-six miles from Chicago, and contains a 
refracting telesco[)e of 40-inch aperture, which is four inches 
larger than the Tack telescope belonging to the University 
of California. The Kent Chemical Laboratory has from 
the start been one of the most productive departments of 
the university, both in papers and men. Professor Nef 
has got into the habit of astonishing the world once a year 
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by promulgating an original theory of organic synthesis and 
then astonishing it still more by backing up the theory 
with a hundred pages of solid experimental work in Liebu/s 
Aniialen. Professor Stieglitz is one of those verv' rare in- 
dividuals who have an ecjual mastery of the laboratory and 
of the lecture room, and who are able to direct research and 
elementary students at the same time without neglecting 
either. When the Hull Biological Laboratories w(‘re going 
up, graduates from '‘universities’’ where one man tauglit 
all the natural scienc(‘s without overworking himself, used 
to wonder what these four great buildings marked Zoology, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and l^otany, were needed for. Now 
they know, if they are still about tlu^ campus, for all the 
buildings are crowded, especially since the affiliation of 
Kush Medical College. The fundamental branches of the 
first two years of the medical course are givcm in the Hull 
and Kent Laboratories, and th(‘ (Tnical work of the later 
years at the down-town buildings of Kusli. 

On account of the prc'scmce of the theological school 
such studies as comparative religion, ll(‘brew, Arabic, As- 
sy riology, and Biblical Creek have been prominent and pro- 
ductive from the beginning. The Cermanic dej)artment 
has always been stronger than the l{omance. The classics 
lost three good men last year, but they cannot be said to be 
weak while Professor Shorey is at tlu^ head of the Creek 
and Professor Hale at the head of the Latin de])artment. 
The University of Chicago was one of the first to give the 
social and political sciences the attention which they 
deserve in modern education, and tlu'se courses have been 
among the most popular, both with resident and nonrc'sident 
students. It is sufficient to mention the names of Profes- 
sors Laughlin, Judson, Hmall, Vincent, and Thomas to in- 
dicate the character of the work. Reference should be 
made here to the efforts now^ being made to give the under- 
graduates practical training in the new or rising vocations 
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of political and business administration. Professor Hill 
has started an yVgricultural Guild, to combine theory and 
practice and turn out men capable of managing large farms 
and making them pay, and he is engaged in promoting a 
plan of (;o()p(‘rativ(‘ agricultural production adapted to a 
particular community. There is a College of Commerce 
and Administration for those who intend to engage in 
banking, journalism, transportation, trade, or industry, 
or who s(‘ek a consular or commercial career in South 
America or tlie Far Fast. There is a College of Keligious 
and Social Science for those who propose to devote tlieni- 
sclves to what might be called the business of applied 
Christianity, such as the managi'inent of r(*ligious, charitable, 
and })hilanthropie organizations. It is anutluT instance of 
the paucity of tln^ academic vocabulary, to which 1 have 
often ref(‘rr(‘d, that no better title has beem found for these 
future bank(‘rs and Y.M.C.A. secret ari('s than Bachelors 
of Philosophy, the same degree given with no more appro- 
priateness to the students of literature. And why do our 
universities call journalism one of the commercial profes- 
sions? 

The University of Chicago has few Latin-American 
students compared with Pennsylvania or Conn'll, but has 
many Japanese and Chinese. The number of the last is 
likely to be greatly increased in the future because of the 
interest which the university is taking in (Jdnese education. 
Professor Chamberlain and Professor Burton — apparently 
representing scic'iice and religion — were sent last year to 
China with a competent corj)s of assistants to investigate 
the possibility of establishing in one of the provinces a great 
university, or, rather, an educational system leading up to 
and including a university. Their plans have not yet been 
made public, and it would be unprofitable to discuss the 
newspaper rumors of the many millions which are to be 
given for its endowment, since newspaper information about 
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the University of Cliicago is notoriously unreliable. Here, 
however, is an opening for university extension on an un- 
precedented scale, and it should, therefore, be an especially 
enticing field to a university like Chicago. The university 
now gives instruction in elementary and advanced Chinese 
and Japanese. 

The university would be more attractive' to foreign stu- 
dents if it had scliools of applied science, and this, indeed, 
is its most consj)icuous deficiency. Of course, the State 
universities closer by give excellent opportunities for such 
training, but technology is needed by the unive'rsity itself, 
if for ]K)thi7ig more than to correct (he temh'ncy toward 
abstraction and aloofness which is inevitabh^ wlu're studies 
are pursued without regard to their application to the 
pnJjlems of actual life. At on(‘ time it was expected that 
the Armour lnstitut(* of Technology would be affiliated 
with the University of Chicago, but the lu'gotiations were 
broken off at the last moment. Tlu^ objections raised 
were, 1 b(‘]i(5ve, similar to those which prevent(‘d the an- 
nexation of the Massachusetts Institute of T(*chnology to 
Harvard. 

I have left the School of Education till the last for two 
reasons; first, because 1 felt that it was om; of the most 
important branches of the univ(‘rsity, and, second, 1 did 
not know exactly what to say about it. 1 could write for 
hours about the influence of that band of devoted disciples 
whom Professor Dewey collected about him and then dis- 
persed throughout the West carrying a new educational 
gospel. I could say as much about those who acquired a 
similar inspiration, though a different philosophy, by sitting 
at the feet of Colonel Parker. But (k)lon(d Parker is dead, 
and Professor Dewey has gone to (Columbia, and it would 
require a Mendel to determine what characteristics are 
dominant and what recessive in the institution which re- 
sulted from the union of these two schools. Besides, it is 
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now at a critical point in its career, and what would be 
true of it to-day would not hold good to-morrow. The 
School of Education might, in fact, bear a sign board such 
as wo see on restaurants, “ Under entirely new management. 
No connection with over tlu; way.” For Professor Judd 
has come from Yale to take charge of it, and the school has 
led a somewhat independent life and has developed a dif- 
ferent m()d(' of thought from the rest of the university. 
For example, manual training, handicraft, and applied art 
are the ])rominent features of the training in the School of 
Education, from its kindergarten up through its high 
school, but wlien its pu])ils enter the university — if they 
do — they find themselves in a dilferent atmospliere, where 
neither the fine arts nor the a[)plied arts are cultivated. 
Then, too, the School of Education retains a readiness to ex- 
periment, to strike out on new paths, which the rest' of the 
univ(^rsity has, it scHuns to me, ))artly lost. The Univer- 
sity High School and Elementary School are regarded as 
educational laboratories, not as “model schools” of a fixed 
and perfected tyj)e, like the Horace Mann School at Co- 
lumbia. 

There has been a disposition observable in the professors 
to look uimn the training of the teachers as beneath the 
dignity of a university, and those in other departments 
took little interest as a rule in the work of the School of 
Education. Recently, however, there has been a change 
in this respect. The importance of the department to 
the university is more generally recognized, and some of 
the leading members of the faculty are devoting especial 
attention to the problems of secondary education. Pro- 
fessors Mann in physics, Smith in chemistry, Slaught, 
Young, and Myers in mathematics, for example, are ad- 
vocating very radical reforms in the teaching of these sub- 
jects. It is generally conceded that a year or more could 
be saved in the period of college ]jreparation by more 
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efficient methods, but these have yet to be worked out. 
The custom of Eastern institutions, especially Harvard, 
has been to stand off and scold the secondary schools for 
not sending them better pre|)ared students. Soiik^ of the 
Western universities, especially Chicago and Wisconsin, 
arc looking -at the question from the stndi)oint of the 
secondary schools, and are trying to help them do better 
work, not only with the pupils benng prepared for college, 
but with the nine tenths who do not go on to colh'ge. If 
this can be accomplished, the Univ(‘rsity of Chicago will 
have made another important contrilmtioii to American 
education. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SINCE ITS 
FOUNDATION 


Four Quarters of the 
Academic Year 

i 

Graduate ! 

Undergraduate 

Divinity 

Medical 


College of Edu- 
cation 

h 

.... 

217 

323 

204 




744 

1H03-94 ... 

297 

482 

119 

— 

— 


1098 

1894-05 

49.1 

772 

281 






1.540 

1805-06 

048 

9«)2 

.121 

— 



1931 

1890-97 . . 

717 

1078 

337 


— 


2132 

1897-98 

875 

1293 

371 

— 





2.307 

1898-99 

951 

1799 

33(> 

— 



29.50 

1899-00 . 

1008 

1901 

394 

— 

— 


3183 

1900-01 . . . . 1 

999 

2.147 

372 






3520 

1901-02 . . . 

1032 

2439 

382 

325 


701 

45.50 

1902-03 

1005 

2480 

400 

302 

78 

520 

4403 

1903-04 

1008 

2480 

105 

292 

12.5 

505 

4580 

1904-05 

10<M 

2519 

344 

253 

100 

028 

4598 

1905-00 

1120 

2'«)t 

301 

281 

204 

080 

6079 

1900-07 , ... 

1170 

2720 

418 

270 

231 

779 

.5070 

1907-08 

1220 

25.58 

393 

300 

205 1 

749 

5038 

1908-09 

1410 

3003 

397 

319 

303 

9.58 

5659 


1 Deductions made for double rcKistration. 



CHAPTER XIV 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

T he first thing that the visitor sees as he approaches 
Columbia University is the great gilded statue of 
Alma Mater, a modern interpretation by Daniel C. French 
*of the figure on the seal. An old, old book is spread open 
upon her lap, but her eyes are not directed down upon it. 
She is looking straight before her into the heart of the big 
buzzing city to the southward, while her o])en-handed ges- 
' ture suggests that she n^gards knowledge not as something 
to be hoarded and hidden, but as something to be scattered 
>as freely as possible to the world. The building to which 
this figure w(;lcomes the visitor is the low-domed, ten-pil- 
lared library, a storehouse and workshop combined, domi- 
nating by its position and beauty all the other buildings of 
the group. If the visitor, keeping to externals, skirts the 
library instead of entering it, he will find on one side St. 
Paul’s chapel bearing as its sole decoration the sculptured 
forms of cherubim. As he passes on through the campus 
^ast the gymnasium, he comes finally to the statue of Pan, 
uy George Barnard, stretching out his gigantic limbs behind 
^the trees and bushes. Here is nothing of the clear-eyed in^ 
tellectuality of Alma Mater, nothing of the unworldly inno- 
cence of the cherubs, nothing but sheer animality, the lov^ 
of outdoors, the delight in tough sinews and thick thews^ % 
fondness fpry aimless movement and senseless sensation^ 
So the visitoi^,' forming his opinion after the manner of his 
kind, from casual first impressions, comes to the conclusion, 
that at Columbia University all the three elements of man^J. 
nature are recognized as essential, but intellectual cultuisa 
442 
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in the foreground, religious culture at the side, and physical 
culture in the background. In this he would not be so far 
out of the way as those who judge by superficialities are 
apt to be. Columbia, unlike most of the old universities, 
inherited no theological department; but to correct the 
deficiency it has welcomed the association of several theo- 
logical seminaries. The Great God Pan, far from being 
dead, now ruhis many a college and robs Athena of her 
worshipers. But Columbia is not one of those institu- 
tions where the stadium is larger and more frequented than 
the library. In fact, there is no stadium at Columbia, 
though there is promise of one in the future to be built out 
into the Hudson from Riverside Park, giving unequaled 
opportunity for witnessing land, water, and air sports. 

It would be well if tlie promoters of the Nco-Pagan re- 
vival would show better judgment in what classical customs 
they introduce. For exam[)le, our colleges could with 
advantage adopt the original Spartan rale that no man 
be allowed on the athletic field except those taking part 
in the exercises. But we are more Roman than Spartan 
nowadays, and the only thing to do is to make the best of it. 
If we cannot eliminate the spectacular element in our ath- 
letics, we can control it. Most university authorities think 
we cannot, but Columbia has demonstrated that we can 
by abolishing its most extravagant manifestation, inter- 
collegiate football. None of the other great universities 
has yet followed this example, but I have learned in many 
of them that President Eliot'a words and President But- 
ler^s action have strengthened and encouraged those who 
ate striving to maintain a proper balance between the in- 
tellectual and the physical life of the students, and to put 
Pan in his proper place. 

When this country gets settled up and settled down, the 
cities will find that they cannot all be metropolises, and the 
universities will cease to aspire to preeminence in all things. 
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How many universities of the highest grade the 
can then support, and where they will be situated, cau 
be foretold. I have heard the theory advanced that th^i:^ 
ultimately be four universities in the front rank, anil^ 
that they will be Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, and Califc^ 
nia, if these universities improve their advantages of positi^ 
and prestige. This would certainly be a symmetric|4i 
distribution, but the theory ignores the recent develc^J 
ments of the State universities of the Mississippi ValleJ' 
and the possibility of a national university at Washingtoi^i 
which the State universities are anxious to see establishecl? 
It is, however, apparent that the universities in large citieii:. 
have a decided advantage over the others. The balance of ^ 
power among German universities has been disturbed hj 
the rise of Berlin, while in France it is found difficult 
prevent the University of Paris from getting a monopoly 
of higher education. London University, young and char 
otic, as it is, seems likely to go ahead of Oxford in the near 
future. The pull of the city is as irresistible in educa-^ 
tional circles as on the country population as a whole. ' ■ 
All colleges draw most of their undergraduate student 
frbm their immediate environment, so the city college h^ 
the primary advantage of a large tributary population wbII 
supplied with preparatory schools. As wealth becomes co^f 
centrated in the cities, the institutions there located ha%^; 
the best chance at catching the crumbs which fall from tJdfe 
rich man’s table, including sometimes a generous tidb|fe ' 
The more highly specialized 4;he work of the university, J 
the more closely it is connected with the work of the 
Jhe more necessary are the urban facilities. The 
need hospitals and sanitary establishments* 
^indents in architecture, art, and music require mii 
ii^d operas. Lawyers, economists, sociologists, altt 
^ studying that branch of zoology dealing wdth the J 
he political animal, seek the localities where 









greatest abundance of specimens. It is easier in the 
Cities to get men of eminence in the several professions to 


4evote at least a 
,|^art of their time to 
'Academic duties. 
ji<i engineer who is 
good for anything 
can make more than 
his salary by utiliz- 
ing odd hours and 
vacations. His lit- 
erary colleague finds 
it advantageous to 
be in close touch 
with editors and 
publishers. Still 
more important per- 
haps is the oppor- 
tunity of association 
with men who arc 
concerned with art, 
letters, and science 
in other than a ped- 
agogical way. In a 
small college town 
a professor finds his 
cultured associates 
almost exclusively in 
the faculty clique, 
^d they, being ab- 
i»fjrbed in diverse 
lines of study, have 
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iLOthing in common to talk about except shop. Naturally he 
to think that all the world ^s a school and all the men 
women merely teachers. 
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It may be arj^ued in favor of tlie country college that 
living is cheaper, that the buildings are less crowded, that 
the opportunities for outdoor (‘xercise are greater, that the 
life of the students is more unified and under closer moral 
control, and that there is less to distract the attention and 
dissipate the energies than in the city. All of which is true, 
though the value of these arguments, especially of the last, 
is being (luestioned. Then^ is prol)al)ly more hard and 
continuous thinking, and that, too, on n*condite subjects, 
going on now in the cities than in the country. A man 
who will decline a box at the Metropolitan Opera, a free 
ticket to a Hotel Astor dinner, or a chance to speak to a 
Carnogi(‘ Hall audience in order that he may devote another 
evening to his study of the dative case in the third declen- 
sion, has thereby demonstrat'd the possession of the first 
qualification for successful research, concentration of pur- 
pose. At any rate the trend now is toward the city, and 
while it is likely that und(‘rgraduate work of two years or 
more will be carried on chiefly in local colleges and high 
schools, the higher grades of professional training and of 
research will be done in universities in or close to the great 
centers of population. 

Columbia, situated in the largest city, has the best chance 
to become the greatest of American universities — and it is 
improving the chance. It is distinctly a city university 
and distinctly a New York City university. As the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has blurred its outlines by dissolving 
itself in the State, so Columbia University is willing to lose 
somewhat of its identity and distinctiveness through merg- 
ing itself in the city in order that it may most fully share 
its life. It is as impossible to trace the boundaries of Co- 
lumbia as it is to define the limits of tlu' metropolis. Its in- 
fluence permeates the city through thousands of unofficial 
channels, too numerous and too delicate to follow. 

The University of Chicago is difiFcrcnt. Although it is 
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about the same distance from the center and from the edge 
of the city as Columbia, it is not so much a part of it. It 
has little of Chicago about it except its name. Its buildings 
by their architecture and arrangement seem contrived to 
give the effect of a cloister in a city. It draws close the 
skirt of, its academic gown, as though to avoid getting it 
into the Chicago mud. A stranger })assi ng along the Mid- 
way Plaisance would at once be struck by the group of 
buildings and inquire what it was and where it canu; from. 
On the other hand, the tourists who come up Amsterdam 
Avenue on the sight-seeing automobiles hav(‘ to ask, “Which 
is it?’’ when the guide with the mega))hone announces they 
are passing Columbia Univ(‘rsity. The buildings do not 
differ markedly from the new apartment houses surround- 
ing them except in b(‘ing somewhat more solid and rather 
less attractive in a])pearanc(‘. Th(‘ University of ('hicago 
might be anywhere; might, indeed, be expected to lx* any- 
where rather than in Chicago, but Columbi.a, body and soul, 
is so thoroughly characteristic of New York City as to be 
quite inconceivable elsewhere. 

Columbia, like Stanford and Chicago, has the advantage 
of all new buildings. When we get a little more civilized, 
we will realize that permanence is not in itself a desirable 
quality in architecdure any more than it is in clothes. 
►Substantial buildings have many advantages, but endur- 
ance is not one of them. New York has the proi)cr spirit 
in this matter. It is now proposed to tear down a fifteen- 
story office building on Nassau Street, erected only a few 
years ago, and put up a new one of thirty stories. The 
new building will certainly be more convenient to more 
people and probably be more beautiful, for there has been a 
great improvement of late in the architecture of skyscrapers. 
To erect a church or schoolhouse with the design that it shall 
last several hundred years is a very conceited thing to do. 
It implies that we consider our forms of worship and methods 
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of instruction so perfect that they will prove adequate and 
satisfactory to future generations. It is to be hoped that 
this expectation will be disappointed. Some departments 
of university work are developing so that buildings put up 
for their accommodation twenty years ago have already 

become inconven- 
ient. In the older 
inherited universi- 
ties the dormitories 
force u])on the stu- 
dents of to-day the 
doiiK'stic habits of 
their ancestors. But 
there is one thing 
worse than to live 
in old buildingS; 
and that is to love 
them. 

One of the reasons 
why Columbia has 
made such rapid 
strides in overtaking its chief rival, Harvard, is because in 
moving from its down-town home on I^rty-ninth Street to 
the new sit(‘ on Morningside Heights in 1897 it left its old 
buildings behind and could start anew. In occupying the 
new campus a systematic plan of construction has been 
followed, as shown by the architects’ models reproduced 
herewith. The new buildings are large, commodious, and 
stately in appearance, though the effect of the whole is 
rather monotonous, owing to an overstrict insistence on 
uniformity. It is not necessary and perhaps not desirable 
that, for example, a School of Mines should look like a Law 
School or a dormitory. The new mining buildings of Cali- 
fornia and Yale, constructed to fit the machinery they house 
and accommodate its operation, seem to me to make a 
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better impression upon the visitor as well as to set a better 
example to the mining engineers than that of the Coluni})ia 
building. 

The reason why I am eritieizing the architecture of Colum- 
bia is because it has some architecture to criticize. The 
State universities as a rule have not. No other university 
has any building to compare with the Columbia library, 
constructed from plans of McKim, Mead, and \\1iit(‘, at a cost 
of a million dollars, the gift of President Seth Low. It is 
accounted one of the ten most beautiful buildings in the 
United States.^ Considered as a library, however, instead 
of as an architectural monument, it has cc'rtain def(‘cts; for 
instance, there is no pla(!e to put the books. It is already 
overcrowded. The books cannot lx; stack('(i together, but 
have to be stored in many separate r{H)ms, from basement 
to dome, and in halls and archways, soimUimes remaining 
in the packing boxes. Because of this congestion it is 
necessary to change the location of at least 200,000 volumes 
a year. The removal of the seminar r(H)ms and their depart- 
mental librari('s to Kent Hall ujx)n its completion will give 
more room, but the awkward arrangeim'nt of the building 
will always cause ex})ense, delay, and inconv(mience in the 
handling of books. The simplest solution of the problem 
would be to put the bookstack in the C(mtral reading room, 
under tin; dome, which is better adaptcxl to this purpose 
than for reading. The design of this room was })robably 
suggested by the reading room in the British Museum, but 
there the catalogue and call desk is in the center and the 

‘ The “Brochure Series of Architectural Tllu.stration/’ January, 1900, 
reported, as the result of a voting contest of architects, the fo lowing ten 
buildings, named in the order of preference : (1) National Capitol, Wash- 
ington ; (2) Public L brary, Boston ; (3) Trinity Church, Boston ; (4) 
Congressional Library, Wa.shington ; (5) Columbia University Library, 
New York ; (6) Trinity Church, New York ; (7) Madison Square Garden, 
New York ; (8) St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York ; (9) Biltmore House, 
Biltmore, North Carolina ; (10) City Hall, New York. 

2a 
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aisles naturally radiate from it, but in the Columbia library 
the delivery room is at one side and across a hall, so the cir- 
cular form of th(i room has no advantage. The Columbia 
reading room also has to sc^rve as a passageway between 
the classrooms, and the big dome placed over it carefully 
collects all sounds and focuses them upon the readers below. 
From a pund}^ esthetic point of view this reading room is 
deserving of the highest praise. Its sixteen huge columns 
of ])olished serpentine, the white arches above tliem, the 
statues of ancient worthies standing on the balustrade and 
looking down on those who an^ toiling to emulate them, the 
dark blue dome, the great white moon suspended in the mid- 
dle of it with uncharterod craters on its surface, the stately 
entrance from th(‘ colonnade, all these combine to produce 
an effect of spaciousness and nobility. But one wonders 
whether architectural beauty and convenience are neces- 
sarily incompatible. 

The same question arises in connection with St. Paul’s 
Chapel. This is interesting from its frank and skillful use 
of brickwork, and the interior, in varied shades of brown 
and yellow, is a delight to the eye. it is not a delight to 
the ear. The speaker’s words get lost in the alcoves, and, 
after wandering almut in there for a time, come out again to 
heckle him. Why the building was constructed in this way 
it is hard to surmise. It is not allowable to suppose that it 
was unintentional, for the university is exceptionally strong 
in its departments of architecture and physics and has 
plenty of men capable of calculating the reflection of sound 
from hard curved surfaces. The only reason for the design 
that I can think of is its value in the liturgical service. 
In accordance with the provisions of the original charter of 
King’s College morning prayers are read daily. The attend- 
ance of students is not always satisfactory, but this does 
not matter. The chaplain reads the service and the walls 
give the responses. To conclude, St. Paul’s Chapel is a 
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work of art which any city would he j)roud to possess. It 
is very beautiful, and it is also useful, not for ])reaching, 
but for the Foin^aultian experiment. Architecture receives 
more attention at (k)lumbia than at other universities, but 
it is practiced there as one of the fine arts rather than as 
one of the applied arts. 

The movement of (V)lumbia to Morningside Heights and 
the erection of some twenty large and ('xpcmsive buildings, 
the change of name from (/ollegc' to University, the growth 
in numliers from 201 <S to (V2:V2 are but th(‘ external signs 
of the astonishing vigor which is characteristic, of the uni- 
versity. No other university, \V(‘st or Fast, has been so 
completely transformed in the last fifteen years, or is now 
developing so ra])idly. Princ(‘ton (^)llege changed its desig- 
nation at the same time as (.olumbia, but otherwise remained 
essentially unaltered. The expansion of Columbia under 
the administrations of IVesidents Low and Butler has been 
in university ratlur than collegiate lines, in the growth of 
higher graduate and professional work, the incor})orati()n or 
alliance of various institutions, and the extension of instruc- 
tion to a wider constituency.^ 

It would be hopeless for an outsider to attempt to analyze 
and explain the structure and administrative system of 
Columbia University and its connection with other cultural 
agencies in New York. It is like the British constitution; 
it ought not to work, but it does. It is a comf)lex congeries 
of provinces, allies, crown colonies, protectorates, residencies, 
and native states. If a herald with tabard and trumpet 
were to call out at commencement all of the president’s 
official positions, — the growth of ritualism may bring us 
to that in time, — - the list would sound like the heralding of a 

^ The best account of all this is to be found in the “History of Columbia 
University, 1754-1904,“ by Professor Muiiroe Smith and others, published 
by the University Press on the Imndred and fiflit^th anniversary of the 
founding of King’s College. 
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Holy Roman Emperor. There are schools and faculties and 
divisions and departments and committees; all sorts of 
organizations and groupings, official and unofficial, which, 
contrary to what one might think, does not result in either 
endless wrangling or stagnation. There is a volume of 
Columbia Statutes, and unwritten laws to the amount of 
several or more volumes, but these are not sufficient to check 
the development of the university. vSo far as 1 can find out 
the growth of Columbia is due to the sjurit of initiative in 
the individuals and the spirit of liberality in the university 
as a whole. k]ach school or departnumt just goes ahead 
and does what(‘V(‘r it thinks bt'st. Th(‘ president just goes 
ahead and does whatever he thinks best. In this way things 
get done and all liv(^ together very ha})])ily. The professors 
do not worry th(*mselv(‘s or worry each other, as they are 
apt to do in smalh'r faculty communities. The university 
is so big and complex that nobody fe(‘ls responsible for all 
that is done and undone iri it, not even President Butler. 
He runs the university with the nonchalanc(i and efficiency 
of the head of a railroad system or a department store, 
combined with the ideals of a ])hilosopher. 

Of course the dang('r, or rather the inevitable defect, 
of a university immersed in a great city is that its numbers 
have such scattered interests that they lose the sense of 
unity. There are 735 officers of instruction and adminis- 
tration, and Greater New York does not contain all their 
homes. In order to ])romote fellowship and mutual under- 
standing various groupings and meetings, more or less spon- 
taneous and informal, are arranged. There is, for example, 
the Faculty Club, housed in one of the old insane asylum 
buildings left on the campus and now fitted up for lunching 
and lounging. The Teachers College people have substi- 
tuted dinners for faculty meetings, thus disembarrassing 
themselves of parliament ar}^ law and securing a greater una- 
nimity of opinion. I found in the University of Minnesota 
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a similar custom, and I suggest that it might be adopted to 
the advantage of health and temper in many universities. 
The symposium, if that is not too academic or journalistic 
a word to use, seems to be es[)ecially adapted to the prevail- 
ing mode of thoiiglit of to-day, which gives greater recogni- 
tion to personality and ])uts less confidence in logical expo- 
sition than formerly. Discussions of social, pliilosophical, 
and religious questions in Europe and America are recently 
taking this form. T have in mind particularly the dialogues 
of Mallock, Dickinson, Frederic Manning, Schiller, Dewey, 
the plays of Shaw, and the numerous pseudo-novels devoted 
to serious themes. ConvcTsation anti letter writing are not 
lost arts, and any one who says they are is to be ])itied. 
One series of (4)lum))ia conversations has been published, 
“Talks on Heligion,'’ under tht^ h'adership and (‘ditorship 
of Professor H. B. Mitchell, of the department of mathe- 
matics, interesting as a frank expression of the various ways 
that religious questions are regarded by educated men of 
to-day. A more formal exchange of views was the series 
of twenty-one addresses delivert'd in P)()7 lOOS and after- 
ward published by the university.’ This uni(]ue experi- 
ment was a great success. The lectures were well attended, 
not only by the students and outside public, but by the 
officers of the university, and had such a good effect that 

^ The contents of this volume of “ Lectures on Science, Philosophy, and 
Art” arc worth noting as indicating tlie range of the discussion ; Mathe- 
matics by Cassius Jackson Keys(‘r ; Pliysics by Ernest I ox Nichols; 
Astronomy by Harold Jacoby ; Geology by James hurman Kemp ; Biol- 
ogy by Edmund B. Wilson J Physiology by Frederic S. Lee , Botany by 
Herbert Maule Richards ; Zoology by Henry E. Crampton ; Anthropology 
by Franz Boas ; Archaiology by James llignall Wheeler ; History by 
James Harvel Robinson ; Economics by Henry Rogers Seager ; Politics 
by Charles A. Beard ; Jurisprudence by Munroe Smith ; Sociology by 
Franklin Henry Giddiiigs ; Philosophy by Nicholas Murray Butler; 
Psychology by Robert S. Woodworth; Metaphysics by Frederick J. E. 
Woodbridge ; Ethics by John Dewey; Philology by A. V. W. Jackson; 
Literature by Harry Thurston Peck. 
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other c()ll(;ge«, large or small, might well have a similar 
series. It does a man good to have to stand up before a 
roomful of his eolleagues and fellow-townsmen for an hour 
and tell in plain language what he is devoting his life to and 
why he thinks it worth while. It does the rest good to hear 
him, for ordinarily, even in small institutions, professors 
are grossly ignorant of the recamt jjrogress and the domi- 
nant tend(;nei{‘s of departments of r(‘S('areh remote from 
their own. Ideas are g(‘nerally earrhal from one classroom 
to another, if at all, subt(*rraneously by the students, as 
th(‘ plagiui is carried Ix'twecm houses by rats. This series 
of (k)luml)ia I(‘ctun‘s was start (vI off by an unexpectedly 
eloquent and insj)iring address on matiu'inatics by Trof('SSor 
Keysor. It set such a high keynote that some of the later 
men strained tlu'ir voices trying to reach the pitch. kSomc 
did not try. Hut th(\y all were remarkably successful in 
putting into brU'f spac(‘ and compndnmsibh' form the prin- 
ciples and methods of their resi)ective sciences. 

Although these were formal lectun's and not a debate, it 
was easy to detect in tlnun echoes of current controversies. 
President Butler found time not only for an admirable 
survey of the history of his subject from Thales to Kant, 
but also for an earnest ])lea. for the thorough study of the 
philosophical classics and a witty warning against modern 
invamtions such as pragmatism, 'Svhi(h, when unfolded to 
the man in the streed, makes him howl with delight because 
he at last understands things.’^ Then Professor Dewey, 
when his turn came, gave quite a different version of the 
history of philosoj)hy and of the consequences of the adop- 
tion of pragmatism, or, as he prefiTs to call it, '‘the applied 
and experimental habit of mind.'^ When Professor James 
in 1907 expounded hi^ j)ragmatic philosophy at Columbia, 
it gave rise to many social discussions, and as a token of 
appreciation of his stimulating visit nineteen members of the 
philosophical and psychological departments contributed to 
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a volume of '^Essays in Honor of William James/^ a notable 
evidence of the interest taken in fundamental problems in 
Columbia. 

I have given ])rominence to this matter of a faculty ex- 
change of views, because 1 believe it to be more important 
than another building or a new degree', and because all our 
universities, it seems to me, are deficient on this })oint. 
Even in small and isolated colleges each man works in his 
sej)arate star and descends to mee't his colh'agues, talking 
trivialities with tlu'in inste'ad of giving them the best of 
his thought. The confusion of Babel has lasted long enough. 
It is time for those who art' working side by sidt' in tlu^ erec- 
tion of the Temple of Wisdom to learn each other’s language. 

There are few, if any, universities where an intt'rchange 
of opinions is mort' useful than at (k)lumbia, because there 
are few, if any, wlu're more diverse opinions are ht'ld. There 
are institutions when' to talk to a. colh'ague on politics, 
religion, or other topic of common intt'rest is no more exciting 
a pastime than looking into a mirror. A city university 
is deficient in unity, Imt it has the advantage that its mem- 
bers do not have to see so much of ('ach otln^r tliat they get 
bored by it. They are packed lik(^ shot, not like dates. 
Each man has a tangential acapi.aintance with a dozen of his 
colleagues, but his self-sphered individuality is not destroyed 
by the pressure of too great intimacy. In Columbia one sees 
all varieties of costume, from the most punctilious to the 
most unconventional, but not worn in superciliousness in 
the one case, or bravado in the other, but in unaffected 
freedom in both. So of opinion; conservative and radical, 
orthodox and heterodox, commingle without self-conscious- 
ness, and each man views the ecca'utricities of his colh'agues 
with a tolerant or indifferent eye. If oiie feels it muaissary 
to criticize the ideas or actions of another, he does not resort 
to a whisper or a roar, but uses the .same tone of voice as 
though he were expressing an unfavorable opinion about 
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the weather. There is a spirit of liberality about the uni- 
versity, as a whole, that protects even the narrow-minded 
from condemnation and ostracism. The modern symposia 
have the advantage over the ancient that no one is obliged 
to drink liemhx^k afterward, no matter however unpopular 
may be the vienvs In; has <‘Xj)ressed. Some of the Columbia 
men dream of reforming education, some finance, some 
society, some philosophy, soim^ spcTing. ikit, of course, 
there must be limits to fna'dom of speculation and devia- 
tion from accepted standards by men in official positions, 
so it is quite to be (‘xpected that the most daring of these 
innovators, those who attack th(* orthodoxy of orthography, 
should be looked upon with a certain amount of rc'probation 
and distrust by their fi'llow-acadcmiicians. One (k)lumbia 
professor not long ago ndused to acc(*pt the dissertation of 
a candidate Ix'caiisc* he had used the simj)lii]ed spelling ad- 
vocated by another professor. 

Co]und)ia is a big university and a small colh'ge. Its 
graduate school is by far tlu' larg(*st in tlie country. It 
has a])proximately twice as many gratluate students and 
half as many und(‘rgraduates as Harvard. Johns Hopkins 
is the only university bedsides Columbia where the gradu- 
ates outnumber the und(‘rgraduat(‘s, and Johns Hopkins 
has hardly more than a tenth as many stiuhnits all together 
as Columbia. Since Columbia lays most stress upon its 
graduate and prob'ssional schools, it was most concerned 
with the problem of the relation of these schools to the 
college or undergraduate department. On tlie one hand, 
those interest('d iii ju-ofcssional education complained that 
four years s])ent in college delayed unduly the time when 
the student entered upon his specific training and indeed 
unfitted him for undertaking it. On the other hand, those 
interested in cultural education complained that early and 
complete absorption in vocational work produced a narrow- 
minded and iiuh'ed inconqietent man. Both parties ob- 
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viously had some grounds for their eomphiints, so Columbia 
settled the question by the simplest of compromises, split- 
ting the difference. It proposed tin* combined course” 
of six years, by which the student, after two or three years 
of college work, is allowed to take' professional studies, 
receiving his bachelor’s degree at the end of four years from 
the time of matriculation in the colleg(‘. The Columbia 
plan swept like wildfire over the country, and has been 
adopted, more or less openly, by ])ra,cf ically all univ('rsiti(‘s 
except Harvard and Johns Hopkins. Th(‘S(‘ two insist U])on 
a bachelor’s dcign'e for entrance to tlu'ir nn'dical and other 
professional schools, thougli they permit (‘apable young men 
to obtain this d(‘gree in tliree years, Th(‘ combined course 
is not so revolutionary a moveanent as it ■a])pears to b('. 
It is in larg(^ part rneredy a way of (‘vading a, h'gal fiction. 
Educators arc apt to get tangh'd up in a w(‘b of tludr own 
spinning and then to make a big buzzing getting out. The 
distinction Ixdween cultural and proft'ssional studies as 
drawn was largel\^ fictitious, for it was (hderminetl not by 
the nature of th(' subject or how it was taught, but ly 
whether the student did or did not use his knowledge of it 
for pecuniary advantage in after life, a (piestion which, from 
the nature of the case, could not be detc'rmined until he was 
dead. It was akin to that other question which has equally 
agitated academic circh'S, whether a studcuit could play on 
the team if he had made money by his skill. It is not worth 
while discussing whether A.B. or B.S. can b(* given with 
propriety for a semiprofessional course', because thc'se d('- 
grees convey in ge'iieral no information as to the kind of 
studies taken, sometimes not even when the college is known. 
Take, for example, the case of Colundiia College. A boy 
entering with four years of Latin to Ids credit, but not wish- 
ing to take a fifth, is debarred from receiving the degree of 
A.B. He gets B.S., even though he may spend his four 
years mostly in literary studies. But if he takes hreshman 
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Latin, he is sure of getting A.B., even though he may take 
more scientific than classical studies in the first two years 
and go into Medicine or Mines for the next two years. That 
is to say, the faculty of Columbia University stands com- 
mitted to the theory that the sole essential difference be- 
tween a humanistic and a scientific education is the reading 
of Horace and Livy in the original and that this difference 
is so important that it must be marked by different degrees. 
This represents the unanimous opinion of the College 
Faculty after devoting two years to the discussion of the 
question/ 

The combined course naturally tends to promote migra- 
tion at the end of two years or thereabouts from the small 
colleges to the professional schools of the great universities. 
But this leaves the college with few graduates and these 
not of the best quality. In order to appease the college 
and to prevent it from losing the allegiance (and benefac- 
tions) of the students who depart before the completion 
of their course, the renvoi system has been devised. For 
example, the student wlio leaves the college at the end 
of his Sophomore year to go to the university medical school 
may at the completion of two years of the medical course 
be sent back to his proper Alma Mater for his bachelor's 
degree, as though he had remained in residence. A few 
colleges without })rofessional schools have adopted this 
plan. Others doubtless will, for the university obviously 
has it in its power virtually to enforce it by reversing the 
proposition. If a college should refuse to accept the two 
years spent in the professional school as the equivalent of 
its own final years, the university may return good for evil, 
and, accepting the two years of college work as equivalent 

> 

* Dean’s Report, 1905, p. 69. The new system of sequential and Honor 
courses, adopted in the spring of 1910, increases somewhat the difference 
between the A.B. and B.S. work but at the same time it puts a still 
higher premium on that precious fifth year of Latin. 
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to its own earlier collegiate years, grant the bachelor^s 
degree.^ Since the bachelor’s degree from the university 
would presumably carry greater prestige than that from 
the small college, migration would be more common than 
under the renvoi system. Apparently the small colleges 
are not yet ready to say, ‘'Let us have the first two years of 
a boy’s life and we care not who has the rest.” But if they 
do not adopt some sort of combination or affiliation, they 
are likely to find themselves crowded out by a coming race 
of super-high schools. It is an open s(‘cret that the high 
average age of students entering college is not l)ec,ausc of 
severe entrance requirements, but because parents are, with 
reason, unwilling to subject their boys to the influences of 
college life at an earlier age. That is, the college itself acts 
aa a deterrent inst(‘ad of an accelerator. It may not be 
possible to educati' tlu‘ average boy so that he gives lectures 
OU the fourth dimension at the age of thirteen, like William 
James Sidis, but it is quite practicable to give him a working 
comprehension of the three dimensions that are in common 
use. 

Columbia College has hitherto stood with Yale, Har- 
vard, and Princeton in insisting that the examination is 
the only proper test of fitness for entrance, in opposition 
to the theory of the State universities that the candi- 
date’s school record, as shown by his certificate, gives better 
q&vidence of his ability to do college work, than the 
dreaded ordeal of the examination room. In practice, 
however, the rigidity of the examination requirement has 
"|teen considerably modified, as the investigations of the 
;^rnegie Foundation have shown ^ by the large proportion 
M admissions on condition. That this liberal policy was, 

^ See reports of the Dean of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
ii08 and 1909. 

^ Qollege Entrance Requirements in Theory and Practice, by J. Q. 
of the Carnegie Foundation, in The Independent, Jan. 21 , 1909. 
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on the whole, justified was shown in the case of Columbia 
by a study of the collegiate records of the conditioned men, 
from which it appeared that <S0 per cent of them proved 
wholly acceptable students. In 1900 Columbia Univer- 
sity took an important step toward making this necessary 
flexibility just and rational by appointing a professor whose 
chief duty is to familiarize himself with the effectiveness of 
the pn^paratory schools and to pass upon doubtful cases of 
candidates for admission by taking into consideration their 
school records and personal (;haract(U’istics. This is some- 
thing of a cojicession to the State university theory, but has 
the advantage of retaining the entrance examination, which 
undeniably has a great educational value, and of avoiding 
the dej)en(lence upon the bare certificate of graduation from 
the high school, which is the weakness of the State university 
system. 

Undergraduate instruction for women is provided in 
Barnard Colleger, which is a quasi-indej)ondont organiza- 
tion, ostensibly on an equality with Columbia Colh^ge, the 
same standards of admission and graduation being required, 
and many of the ])rofessors dividing their time between 
the two institutions. In this matter Columbia University 
stands intermediate b(‘tween such institutions as Princeton 
and Yale, which make no provision for college women, 
and such institutions as Cornell, and the State universi- 
ties which admit them to all classes. Barnard has a more 
honorable standing than Radcliffe, and is more frankly 
recognized as a legitimate member of the university com- 
munity, although it had a hard struggle to secure such 
recognition. Even the most ardent coeducationalist must 
acknowledge that the extent and manner in which young 
people of opposite sex are allowed to associate is not pri- 
marily an educational question, but is dependent upon the 
social conventions of the particular locality, and he cannot 
object to segregation on the ground of injustice if equal 
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facilities are accorded to both. This is the case, with some 
exceptions, in Columi)ia University. The course of Barnard 
College does not offer so wide a range of electives as Columbia 
College, but it has a liberal curriculum. Women arc* ad- 
mitted to the nonprofessional graduate schools and to the 
schools of pharmacy, architecture, music, and design, but 
are debarred from the schools of law, medicine, and applied 
science. This is an unwarranted exclusion, because there 
are exceptional women who have done good work in some 
of these professions. Women who come to (Columbia after 
graduating from coeducational coIl(‘g(‘s find it exasi)(‘rating 
to be shut out from .some advanc(‘d cours(\s that they need 
and are qualified to ta.ke, simply because these' courses hap- 
pen to be classified as undergraduates e)r ))re)f(‘.ssie)nal. But 
through the gre)wth of the summea* sche)ol, e)f Teachers 
College, and of the exte‘nsie)n course's, the\se artificial barriers 
are benng graelually anel uimbtrusively breeken eleewn. 

The form of women’s (‘elucatie)n most nee'de'el to-elay is 
vocational training, sufficiently thore)ugh anel dignifie’iel 
to check their aimh'ss craving fe)r a vacue)us culture. Two 
fields of ernployrne'nt are now customarily assigneal te) women, 
domestic arts by inheritance and teaching by recent ce)n- 
quest. In [)roviding training fe)r these pre)fe.ssions Columbia 
University has elone me)re than any e)f the State universities 
anel more than all the we>men’s colle‘ge\s. Thej latest building 
erected on the Teachers College campus has a militant look. 
One would think that its battlemienteel tower was to be 
manned by Amazons or suffragettes. But, on the contrary, 
it is the strongholel of what the most conservative regarel as 
proper for w'omen, the householel arts. These have been 
woman’s rights from the Stone Age to the present. Now, 
however, she is in danger of losing them. It is a question 
whether cooking, dressmaking, millinery, laundering, and 
the like can maintain their amateur status in the face of 
professional competition. Whenever it appears that a 
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housohold craft can be made profitable, interesting, and 
honorable, the men take it to themselves. Elevating a 
trade generally means putting it above the reach of women. 

Jiut whetluT the domestic arts stay in the home or go to 
the factory and the liotel, the women have here the best of 
of)portuniti(*s to learn how to hold tlicrn or follow them. 
The new building, costing over half a million dollars, is 
five stori(;s high and o(u*upies an acre of ground, a bewilder- 
ing succession of studios, shops, kitchens, classrooms, and 
laboratori('s. d'raining is j)rovidcd to nu'et the ik'chIs of 
three difterent class(‘s; thos(' who as[)ir(‘ to the management 
of a singh^ household, thos(‘ who e\pe(d to teach domestic 
science and art in the numerous schools and colleg(‘s now 
demanding it, and those who will enter the professional 
brandies, dlie most original and important of these lines of 
work is the third, tlu^ facilities afforded for carrying comnier- 
cial operations on a large scah' and according to modern meth- 
ods, Th(' cooking utensils range in size from a chafing 
dish to a soup kettle big enough to suf)ply the wuints of the 
hundrc'ds of young women w'ho live in Whittii'r Hall, the 
Teachers College dormitory. Ahmus arc planned for two 
I)ersons or for the charitable institutions of an entire city, 
always according to the doubl(‘ re(]uirem(‘nts of making both 
ends meet and keeping the proper ratio betwo('n proteins 
and carbohydrates. The looms, dyeing vats, and laundry 
machinery ari' not playthings, but big enough to command 
res])ect. In fact, we have here tln^ beginnings of new 
branches of engineering, and it is a mere Columbian idiosyn- 
crasy that they should be developed entiiH'ly independent 
of the School of A])plied Science, which includes the more 
conventional courses. 

Side by side with the industries go science and art. P^or 
each shop nK)m there is a laboratory for research and an 
atelier for design. I)(*an Russell sends his dressmakers to 
Europe to learn the secret of Parisian su])remacy, and puts 
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them into New York department stores to get American 
practice. Dean Russell seems to differ from other erlucators 
in having a shorter reaction time. lie .seizes an idea and 
puts it into efT('ct at once, which is disconcerting to those 
who have been advocating that idea for a dozen y(‘ars in 
vain and w('re willing to go on advoc.-iting it in vain for an- 
other dozen, lie has been struck with the iinprac.ticality 
and futility of much of what is done under the name of 
‘‘manual training, and lie is now trying out in the Speyer 
School a new curriculum ba.sed ujion a thn'cfold division 
of studies, humanistic, sciimtilic, and industrial. Jiy having 
the ])upils in the ehmientarv grade tak(‘ up in successive 
years the indust ri(‘s conciTiied with foods, textih's, woods, 
metals, and clays, he expects to keep their interest and pro- 
vide them with practical information and training, while 
giving them an o})port unity to apply tludr scientific knowl- 
edge and artisti<* skill to the work in hand. 

Besides the SpcwcT School for practice and experimenta- 
tion, Teachers Collegi' has the Horace* Mann School, con- 
taining kindergarten, (‘h'lnentary, and higli school, which is 
run ill a more consc'rvative way and utilized for observa- 
tion. 

Tcach(*rs (Alh'ge is the (-inderella of Columbia. Her 
elder sist(‘rs have Ix'i'ii incliiu'd to look down upon her in 
spite of her undi'iiiable usefulness in a liumble capacity. 
But now with an ind('p(‘ndent annual budget of .f()35,0()(), 
and with an attenefance of 1544 .stud(*nt.s, who hav(^ had on 
an av(!rage five years^ experience in t (‘aching, be.sides 179() 
exten.sion students and 12()9 pupils in its schools, with seven 
large and well-eepiipped buildings and with its graduates 
in strategic positions all over the country, T(*.achers College 
is in a position to command resp(*ct and confcT favors. 
There are indications that univer.siti(*s ani likely to prosper 
in the future in proportion as they take an interest in school 
teachers. Teachers College is a unupie feature of Columbia 
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University. Its only rival in this field is the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Chicaj^o, and Teachers College 
has recently gone far ahead of the Chicago institution in 
numbers, plant, and the extent and variety of its work. 

The oldest arid most renowiKxl of the Schools of Applied 
Sc ience is the School of Mines, established in 1863. To 
this have beim added Scliools of Chemistry, and of Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering. The 
combined course plan has not yet been extended to these 
schools, which still admit directly from the high schools, 
but an increased number of stmhmts are voluntarily taking 
one or more y('ars of colh'giate course b('fore (h'voting them- 
selves to technical work. The (‘iigineering students nowa- 
days associate more freely with the college students than 
formerly, and on t(*rms of equality. In tin; past year the 
engineering schools of Columbia have gained 15 per cent 
in numbers, which is nearly twice the gain made by any 
other engine(‘ring school. East or \V(!st. Dean Goetze is 
an expansionist and has his eye on two additional fields of 
applied s(d(Mice, agriculture and forestry. That a city 
university should (uiter upon such work is surprising in 
view of the fact that every State has an agricultural college 
and experirmmt station receiving funds from the national 
treasury. Y(d here this mnv j)rof(‘ssion of forestry, in which 
the agricultural colleges had the best chance, has been lost 
to them through their lack of foresight and enterprise, and 
is now being taken up energetically by three endowed uni- 
versities, Yale, Harvard, and Columbia, which are likely 
to get so far ahead as to have no competitors, at least in the 
East. The opening for Columbia in agriculture is not so 
clear, at least to me. Cornell has dropped forestry, so 
Columbia has an opportunity to make itself useful in the 
State forest reserves, now being extended. But in agri- 
culture ('ornell will be hard to beat so long as it has at the 
head of the department a man of such initiative as Professor 
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Bailey. Columbia plans, as I understand it, to attack a 
neglected problem, that of feeding a city from the waste 
land in its immediate vicinity. A thousand-acre farm 
within easy reach is to be opcmed soon, half of it to be used 
for experimentation and half of it for demonstration of the 
practical results established. 

The medical school of Columbia University, the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, was (‘stablished in ISOT, and 
has been in the process of annexation ever since. Theo- 
retically the ])rocess was completed und(‘r the adminis- 
tration of President Low in 1S91. Practically it remained 
a separate institution, for it is located on Lift v-ninth Street, 
nearly thre(‘ miles away. In th(‘ spring of 1910, however, 
a site was purchas('d for it on Morningsidc' ILdghts 
adjoining the other univcTsitv buildings, so the students 
and officials may enjoy a common life. Three million dol- 
lars will be expended here in buildings and ecjuipment. 
Its new resources and facilities will be devot(*d, it may be 
surmised, not so much to the making of more doctors as 
to the making of doctors less nec(‘ssarv.’ Research into 
the causes of dis(*as(‘ is now the thing most needful, then, 
on the basis of assured knowhalge, will conn' the working 
out of plans for preserving the health of tin; cominunity. 
The attack will first Ix^ made on th(‘ most mysterious and 
irresistible of mankiiurs enemies, canc(‘r. The late Ceorge 
Crocker made a bequest of $1,500, 000 to $2,000,000 to 
Columbia University, to bo devotinl exclusively to the 
investigation of cancer until a cure for it is discovered. 
The university is especially fitted to undertaken the task 
of popularizing and utilizing the knowledgen of ])reventive 
medicine because many of its professors are actively en- 
gaged in philanthropic and charitable organizations and in 

^ The supplement to the Columbia University Quarterly, June, 1908, 
contains an elalxnrate program for a school of sanitary science and public 
health. 
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various forms of public service and settlement work. So- 
ciology is an applied science at Columbia, or will be if its 
professors can make it so. In this connection I should 
refer to the recent ^dft of SJi5(),()()0 to Teachers Col- 
lej^e for the traininj^ of women for a new ^roup of pro- 
fc'ssions; scliool mirs(‘s, sanit.'iry inspectors, teachers of 
hyf^iene, and settleimnit workers. If, now, Columbia would 
follow the example of London University and establish a 
research laboratory of eiij^cmics with the combined force of 
its biolo^dcal, medical, and sociological departments and its 
theological allies, it would be in a position of undeniable 
leadership. The motion would probably be seconded from 
the Pacific Coast by Stanford University, for President 
Jordan has long been preaching the importance of improv- 
ing the (piabty of “tlie human harvest.’' 

The first {)rofess()rship of law in the United States was 
founded by Columbia in 177d, and this profession has 
always attracted a larger number of Columbia imm than 
any other. A new building, Kent Hall, is now being 
completed on the cornei of Amsterdam Avenue, near the 
library, for tin* accommodation of the Law School and the 
Faculty of Political Schmee. 

The site on the opposite corner has been assigned to the 
School of Journalism for which Mr. Pulitzer, of the Worlds 
gave a million dollars some years ago. The skepticism and 
ridicule which the attempts of some universities to enter 
this field have arous(‘d seem to me to be based on an inade- 
quate idea of its extent and importance. If a school of 
journalism is to teach merely liow to buy white paper 
cheap and sell smudged paper dear, or to give training in 
the arts of ])ainless interviewing and of composing head- 
lines of twenty-five letters always containing a verb, it is 
indeed not worth while. Jlut journalism properly covers 
the whole art of effective presentation in print, and as such 
it should have as prominent a place in the modern curricu- 
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lum as oratory did in the ancient. The sophists and rheto- 
ricians of to-day have audiences of niilliniis tlirou^li news- 
papers and mapjaziiu's, and the universities are largely to 
blame that they lack the training and responsibility of the 
established professions. The ])re]^aration of a series of 
^Teature stories’’ for a magazine on a financial, political, 
sociological, or industrial subj(‘ct oftcm involves as long 
and arduous res(airch as a doctor’s dissertation, and it re- 
quires in addition soimUliing the doctor is apl to be i)ain- 
fully deficient in, the ability to make' his points (‘haar and 
his argunuaitation readable. 

More than most universities, Columbia is already en- 
gaged in journalism. 1 hav(‘ in hand a list of tlu' publica- 
tions of the Columbia UnivaTsity Press, occupying twenty 
pages, volumes on protozoa, Chinese, roguery, taxation, 
Weltschmerz, Zoroaster, Sumerians, ants, and other things 
of the same kind. The latest presid(*nt’s report names 
forty-five periodicals with which officers of the univ(‘rsity 
are editorially concerned. The students who hav(^ charge 
of the Spectator have their own linotvpe and pn'ss in one 
of the university buildings, and some of tln*m sit uj) every 
night until the pa])er is “p^if bcal,” b(‘ it late or cairly. I 
mention this for the benefit of the stmhmt (‘ditors in some 
of the other universiti(\s, who shove off on the foreman this 
inconvenient responsibility. Two literary ])eriodicals are 
I)ublished by the undergraduates, the dolurnhia Moidhly by 
the men, and the Barnard Bear, by the women. 'J’he latter 
is larger, but I would not veriture to .say, from the few copies 
1 have compared, which has the gnaater literary merit. 

Like all the univ(‘rsities, Columbia is deficient on the 
esthetic side. But unlik(‘ others, the university is aware of 
the deficiency and is taking energetic steps to remove it. 
There is a four-year-old Faculty of Fine Arts, lanbracing 
architecture, music, and design, but of these architecture 
is the only one effectively organized. This has the advan- 
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tago of the largest architectural library in the country, the 
Avery collection, and of three ateliers, one at Columbia and 
two down town under the direction of prominent architects. 
The S(^hool of Music has only six matriculated students, 
and th(‘ School of Design none. But the National Academy 
of Design lias become associated with the university, and 
it is expc'cted will (‘vcmtually have a new building on the 
Heights. A similar relationship may be established with 
the institute of Musical Arts, which is building on an 
adjoining block. 

A striking instance of the drawing power of a great uni- 
versity is the reimival of the Union Theological Seminary 
from its down- town home to a site just across Broadway 
from the Columbia camiius, when' it is erecting a magnifi- 
cent block of buildings, chapel, library, classrooms, and 
residence's for faculty and stiuh'nts, all combined. The 
univ rsity and the seminary (‘xchange students freely. 
There are now sixty-live Union students taking jnirt of their 
work in Columbia, mostly in some branch of sociology. It 
is curious to observe that although Columbia is by tradition 
an Episcopalian institution, the Ceiu'ral Theological Semi- 
nary, which l)elongs to that denomination, sends only thir- 
teen students to the university. The Roman Catholic 
archbishop of New York has recently forbidden the semi- 
narians of Dunwoodie to attend lectures at Columbia. 
Both the Union and the General have representatives on 
the University Council. 

If the visitor to Columbia wishes to make a favorable 
impression, he will take occasion to allude to Morningside 
Heights as “the Acropolis of America.” This ridge be- 
tween the Hudson River and the Harlem Valley, the scene 
of Washington’s victory, will contain many imposing build- 
ings and educational institutions. Besides those belonging 
to Columbia there are the Cathedral of St. Jbhn the Divine, 
to be one of the largest churches in the world ; St. Luke’s 
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Hospital, the Academy of Design, the Institute of Musical 
Art, Union Tlieological Seminary, Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, and Grant’s Toml) ; while on the m“xt hill to the north 
are the new buildings Ix'longiiig to the College of the City of 



New York, and beyond is a group comp(jL^.i ui the Hispanic 
Museum, the Geographical Society, the Spanish Church, and 
other monumental structures. 


To give a list of all of the cultural institutions with which 
Columbia is associated would be to name almost all there 
are in New York, and thes'‘ are more than is generally sup- 
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posed. But nioiition uuist bo uiade of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the American Museum of Natural 
History in Central Park, and of the Botanical and Zoolog- 
ical Hardens in Bronx Park, because thes(j are so closely 
cojmected with Columbia Cv interchange ot ofheers as to be 
for all ))ra(“lic;il purposes rc'search di'partnu'nts of the uni- 
V(U’sity. Columbia students also have access to valuable 
[)i‘ivate libraries and museums such as the Morgan collec- 
tion of iminuscripts and arclueological specimens and the 
l^limj){()n (tolh'ction of school books. On the other hand, 
(k)lunibia is gmierous in op(‘ning its lil)rari('s to visiting 
scholnrs and to residents of tin' city who find the rt'sources 
of the public library insutficumt for their investigations. 

Jiesid(*s affording faciliti(‘s for th(‘ prosecution of research, 
Columbia Univ(‘rsity makes itself usefid to th(‘ city in thou- 
sands of unostentatious ways. Dm’ • ’;^e year tln've are 
giv('n over threat hundrc'd leclmaas ai ^Is opened freely 

to the public. The extcuision work i. ^loping rapidly 
in directions most n(a‘ded or most desired ^Aijjhe people of 
tlie community; languages, nursing, photography, stenog- 
raphy, farming, Bible, drama, kind('rgart(m, ])olitics, Per- 
sian poetry, and bookbinding; two hundred and fifty such 
courses, including many things that other institutions would 
find it beneath their dignity or out of their power to giva^ 
The lecture rooms, laboratories, at(diers, and shops seem 
to be busy every day and much of the night. The great 
library is open nearly as tnany hours in a day and days in a 
year as a New York saloon. If kilowatt-hours is any 
measuiH'. of intellectual activity, Columbia must stand at 
the liead. 

There is no closed season in Columbia University, scarcely 
a dull season. The summer session, though short only 
six weeks — is exceedingly busy, and is now drawing stu- 
dents from a wider range every year, very largely of late 
from the South, as does the University of Chicago. About 
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a third of the summer students have college degrees. It is 
becoming more customary also for the undergraduate stu- 
dents to take advantage of the summer school to shorten 
their course. In 1909 at Columbia a fifth of the stu- 
dents of the college and a fourth of tlios(‘ in the schools of 
Mines, Engineering, and Chemist ly registered for summer 
work. Ill tlie last chapter 1 discussed at some length the 
advantages an institution th'rives from a summer session, 
and what was said there appli(‘s almost equally to Columbia, 
which, though starting latin* in summer work and not yet 
providing for it so satisfactorily as the University of Chi- 
cago, has come to recognize its rc'al value. A summer ses- 
sion has somewhat the same good efhad on a univu'rsity as 
a camping trip on a city man; it shows how many of the 
necessities of life one can get along without. Entrance 
examinations, restrictions, classifications, regulations, seg- 
regation, conformity, traditions, customs, and tin; like 
tend to lose their importance to one who has served through 
a summer session or two. 

But w'hile reaching out in ne\v direidions Columbia Uni- 
versity is not neglecting its nucleus, the colh‘g('. Especial 
attention has Ixam givmi to und(*rgraduate probhmis in 
recent years, and efforts have b(‘en particularly directed 
toward bringing the students togidher and bringing them 
more under the jK'rsonal influence of tin; instructors. The 
two new residence halls on South iMeld have developed a 
social life of their owui. They publish an illustr.ated ])aper, 
The Dorms^ to chronicle its doings and go.s.sip, the only 
periodical of its kind in (‘xistence. Barnard al.so has a new 
residence hall. The undergraduativs of Columbia do not 
owm the university, as they do in some plac(‘s, but they 
seem to have as many irons in tin; fin* in the way of ath- 
letic, dramatic, (h*bating, and fraternal organizations as 
students have elsewhere, judging by the lists in the annual 
Columbian. The block oppo.site the library will be de- 
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voted to Columbia College, a chain of residence and re^r ; 
tation halls surrounding it, and commons and clubrooma 
in the center. 

Columbia University has the essential qualities for suc- 
cess — initiative, adaptability, and opportunity. It seems to , 
have no difficulty in getting the men and the money it needs. 
During the last eight years it has received over $11,000,000 
in gifts. The accompanying table shows its financial gains. 
The late J. 8. Kennedy, who gave $500,000 anonymously for 
the construction of Hamilton Hall, the collegiate recitation 
building, left to Columbia in his will a bequest which will 
amount to two and a half or three millions, to be freely 
used. Columbia University, as I have shown, is mindful 
of needs of the surrounding population, and is at the same 
time becoming more attractive to ambitious young people 
from a distance and foreign countries. It is promoting - 
migration both of students and professors. It supports 
a chair in Berlin University, the Theodore Roosevelt pro-, 
fessorship, and in return -Berlin sends every year to Colum- 
bia the Kaiser Wilhelm professor. Two decades ago Colum- 
bia was a small college with three loosely attached pro- 
fessional schools, crowded in old buildings down town, and, 
regarded by the outside world as local, sectarian, and un- 
promising. Now it is metropolitan and cosmopolitan, and 
if it continues to progress as it has in recent years it is 
likely to take a position among the universities of the 
country similar to that of New York among the cities. 
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CHAPTER XV 


COMPAJILSON.S AND CONCLUSIONS 

T IILS chapter has been added to the others in order to 
make some comi)arisons, to draw some general con- 
clusions, to remedy some omissions, and to add some 
criticisms that ought not to fall u])on a single institution. 
The comparisons, in so far as tliey can bo made statis- 
tically, may be best presented in their simplest form, that 
is, in one dimension. Ceometry is easier for all of us than 
arithmetic or language, for the human race has used this 
mode of thinking longc^st. In presenting these diagrams 
and statistics ’ I do not wish to b(‘ uiid(*rst()od as giving 
them an exaggerated importam'C. The n'ally important 
things are incornmensurabh^ and uiniountable. Some one 
young man or woman among thes(‘ units is bettijr worth 
educating than a thousand others. But vvhi(!h is the one, 
and what kind of training is b(.‘st for him or her, no man 
knows. When the psychologists bca'ome skillful (mough to 
determine vocational ability by t(‘sts of reaction tinu' and 
association of ideas, w(^ may sav(‘ money, tinn^, and metabo- 
lism of gray matter by confining higher education to the 
fittest. Tn the meantiriK^ it is best to throw out a wide net 
with a fine mesh. 

^ Tho figures used were received in most eases from th(^ university author- 
ities directly, hut hav(; been supplemented where iK'cessary by reference 
to Professor Tombo’s invaluable reports {Science, D('c. 21, 1909, etc.), 
the Carnegie Foundation, and the World Almanac. They are the latest 
and best I could obtain, but it is impossible to secure accuracy, for the 
systems of cla.ssification in use by different universities are so various as 
to be often incomparable. Bedsides this some university catalogues report 
the registration for the first term, others for the entire year, and often 
there is no way of telling to what part of the year or even to what year 
the figures refer. 
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Consequently we should not speak siieeringly of ^^inero 
numbers/’ for the size of a univcrsit}" is really a measure 
of one dimension of its infimmee. The age of a university 
is also a factor not to be des])ised, as it sometimcvs is by the* 
younger institutions. Age confers upon its graduates some- 
thing of the honor, dignity, and responsil)ility derived from 
the long line of illustrious predecessors. It gives to the in- 
stitution prestig(‘, stability, and monKUjtum, so it is able to 
accomplish easily and quietly things which in a new(‘r 
university can only be doin' with much fuss and nervous 
strain. Size and age togetlu'r give* a largo body of living 
alumni, and this has a practical value to the university in 
securing students and benefactions, and to the student by 
giving him frii'iidly aid wh(*rever lu' may go. Tlu' alumni 
list is in a way tlu' measure of tin' intluence of the univer- 
sity in current affairs. Wc'alth is also power, in education 
as ('Iscwlu're, and is Ix'st ('stimated by annual income rather 
than by endowment or property. 


TOTAL NUMBER OE STUDENTS HEOtSTERED IN PALL OP 
1909 


Colunitiia, 02.32. 
Harvard, 

Chicago, r)4S7. 
Michigan, r>2r)9. 
Pennsylvania, r>033. 
Cornell, 5028. 
Wisconsin, 4947. 
Illinois, 4r>8S. 
California, 4520. 
Minnesota, 4430, 

Yale, 3297. 

Stanford, 1747. 
Princeton, 1400. 
Hopkins, 725. 
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Some idea of the relative importance of the leading 
universities as contributors to the various professions may 
be obtaiiKid by a study of ‘^\Vho\s Who in America.’' 
This handy volume was never designed to serve as a basis 
for the many statistical edifices that have been built upon 
it, but with all its faults and inadequacies it is our most 
convenhmt measure of a certain degree of prominence in 
certain lines. The volume for IIHKS 1909 includes 1(3,895 
names of living imm. (considering only the four or five 
colleges which have fiirnishi'd the most names in the chief 
branches of activity, tin* following results are obtained:^ — 
Harvard has trained the largest mimlier of distinguished 
lawyers, 208. Next stands (^olumbia, with 182, and then 
Yale and Michigan, with 108 each. 

Of the men prominent in education, Harvard has pro- 
duced 204; Yale, 178 ; Michigan, 98, and Johns Hopkins, 
76. 

AGE OF THE UNIVERSITIES, 1909 

Harvard, 273. 

Yale, 208. 

Pennsylvania, 109. 

Princeton, 103. 

Columbia, 155. 

Michigan, 72. 

Wisconsin, 61. 

California, 49. 

Illinois, 42. 

Cornell, 41. 

Minnesota, 4 1. 

Hopkins, 33. 

Stanf ord, 18. 

Chica go, 17. 

^ These figures were compiled by the Yale News and published Dec. 
9, 1908. 
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In the ministry, Yale stands first with 8S; followed by 
Harvard, 58; Wesleyan, Connecticut, 40; Princeton 
Theological Seminary, ,3(). 

Of distinguished men of letters. Harvard has produced 
133; Yale, 91; Michigan, 32; Princeton, 31 . 

The greatest number of g()V(‘rnors, diplomats, and other 
national officials were educated at Harvard, 29. Next 
stand Yale, 10; Columbia, 13; University of Virginia, 11. 

In medicine, the College of Physicians and Surg(‘ons of 
Columbia stands at the head with 119 graduates, followed 
by Pennsylvania, 104; Harvard, 75; Yale, 35. 

Of men prominent in r(‘search. Harvard is credited with 
133; Columbia, 80; Yale, 50; Cornell and Johns Hopkins, 
39 each. 

In engineering, Rensselaer Polyte'chnic Institute stands 
first, 35; Cornell and tin' Massachusetts Institute' of Tech- 
nology are second with 25 graduates e'ach ; the'n Yale, 22; 
Harvard, 21. 

This indicates the past rather than the present standing 
NUMBER OP LIVING ALUMNI 

Michigan, 20,205. 

Harvard, 19,03.3. 

Columbia, 17,H32. 

Yale, 15,428. 

Pennsylvania, 15,000.* 

Cornell, 93<50.> 

California, 7659. 

Minnesota, 7183. 

Wisconsin, 6750. » 

Illinois, 6600, 

Princeton, 6174. 

Chicago, 4915. 

Stanford. 2 800.^ 

Hopkins, 2000.‘ 


■ Approximate. 
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of the universities, for most of those who are now being 
‘‘Who^s Whored’’ received their collegiate education more 
than twenty years ago. 

Still further in the past are the statistics obtained from 
Appleton’s “Cyclo])edia of American Hiography,” ^ pub- 
lished in 1<S88. Of the 15, M2 names inclucled in this work, 
about a third are (!()lleg(‘-educated, and of these the fol- 
lowing universities have contributed most: Harvard, 883; 
Yale, 713; Princeton, 319; (Ylumbia, 198; Pennsylvania, 
175; Cornell, 20; Michigan, Ki. 

A more exact study of a more limited field is made by 
Professor Cattell," from which t quotnd in the Harvard 
chapter. He found by ascertaining tli(‘ universities in which 
the thousand most eminent men of sciimce in Aimuica had 
pursued their graduate studies tliat Johns Hojikins had ex- 
celled chiefly in chemistry, physics, zoology, and physiology; 
Harvard in zoology and iiotany ; Columbia in zoology, 

INCOME FOR THE LAST FISCAL YEAR 
Columbia, S2.207,.')()l. 

S1.S<)U,7r).Y 

Harvard, $1,827,7S9. 

IllinQis, $1.()9:LK9H. 

California, s^l ,44d.r)(X). 

Cornell, $1.417,:I04. 

MieluLcan, S1,2S<).4X2. 

Minnesota. SI ,2()(),a02. 

Yale, St ,204.208. 

Wisconsin, $1,1 6r)..')4a. 

Stanford, $7.50.000. 

Princeton, SotiO.tU X). 

Pennsylvania. y )4(),()24. 

Hopldns, $;H7,0()0. 

^ Here also T am indebted to the YnU News, Feb. 13, 1909. 

2 Science, Nov. 23-Dec. 7, 1906. 
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botany, and niathematicH ; Cornell in physics and botany; 
and Michigan in botany and pathology. 

An analysis of the membership of the National Academy 
of Science throws light upon two interesting ])oints, namely, 
which universities have contributed most to tlio education 
of tile eminent American scientists of aur day, and which 
now have the largest number of them enlisted in their 
service. Out of one hundr e^^ iembers, 27 received their 
collegiate training in Har\^jPflS in Yale, 4 in Michigan, 3 
in CoriK'll and in Colundi^^^’flf^ in Princeton and in Pennsyl- 
vania, and 1 in W isconsin, in Johns Hopkins, and in Cali- 
fornia. d'he rest were educated in other colh'ges, or have 
not reported to “Who’s Wdio” on this point. It is impos- 
sible to determine their jiresent affiliations with a rigid clas- 
sification, but it seems that Harvard has 20 of them as reg- 
ular professors; Yale, 12; Johns Hopkins, 8; Chicago 
and Columbia, 7 each ; Pennsylvania and California, 4 
each ; Cornell, Printadon, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 2 

NUMBER OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS IN THE COL- 
LEGES OF ARTS, FAI.L KK)1) 

Harvard, 2720. 

California. 1S27. 

Michigan, 1770. 

Wisconsin, 1017. 

Minnesota, ir)r>7. 

Chicago, 14(>4. 

Yale, 1229. 

Princeton, 1104. 

Columbia, 11.58, 

Stanford. 996. 

Cornell, 9.o3. 

Illinois, 913. 

Pennsylvania, 441. 

Hop kins, 157. 
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each, and Stanford, 1. Of the rest about 14 are to be 
counted as in the government service at Washington. 

The National Institute of Arts and Letters recently in- 
corporated by Congn^ss gives us a similar test to apply to 
the other half of the facult}^ This list of distinguished 
men of letters, selected originally by the American Social 
Science Association, contains 115 names, not counting the 
artists and musicians. Of tli(‘se, 27 had no college training. 
Of those who attended or W(;re graduated from the fourteen 
universities here considered, Harvard furnishes 24; Colum- 
bia, 10; Yal(‘, and Ih'imad.on, 0 each; Johns Hopkins, 4, and 
Wisconsin, Chicago, and ('alifornia, 1 each. (Honorary de- 
grees are not inclinh'd, but counting second degrees from 
anoth('r institution brings in a litth; duplication.) Many of 
the mend)ers of the Institute are IcMdurers in one or more 
universities, but 34 app(‘ar to be sufficiently identified with 
particular universities to be counted as part of their regular 
staff, and these are distributed as follows: Harvard, 9; 


ENROLLMENT IN GRADUATE DEPARTMENTS, PALL 1909 
Columbia, 797. 

Chicago, 441. 

Harvard, 423. 

California, 414. 

Pennsylvania. 407. 

Yale, 39(). 

Illinois, 272. 

Wisconsin, 259. 

Cornell, 253. 

Hopkins, 178. 

Michigan, 161. 

Princeton, 1 34. 

Minnesot a, 93. 

Stanford , 84. 
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Columbia, 8; Chicago, 3; Yale and Princeton, 2 each; 
Cornell, Johns Hopkins, and Minnesota, 1 each. 

If we consider the more select body, the Academy of 
Arts and Letters, elected from the membership of the In- 
stitute, the supremacy of Harvard becomes still more evi- 
dent. Out of 31 in the literary group of the members of 
the Academy, 10 were educated at Harvard, 3 each at Yale 
and Princeton, 2 at Columl)ia, and 1 each at Wisconsin 
and Chicago, while 5 had no collegiate' education, and 1 each 
was graduated from Union, Amlierst, Karliuim, Williams, 
Washington and Lee, and the Naval Academy. 

Of course it may be obje^cted that tln^ membership of 
these two academies does not represent th(‘ higlu'st scholar- 
ship of America. The same criti(*ism has Ix'en directed at 
the French Academy for 275 years. Still it would be dif- 
ficult for any one to draw up a list which would be more 
generally recognized as satisfactory, and if wo had such a 
list, the relative standing of the leading universities would 
not be materially altered. 


SCHOOLS OP MEDICINP, FALL 1909 
Pennsylvania, 544, 

Illinois, 520. 

Johns Hopkins, 390. 

Michigan, 354. 

Harvard, 312. 

Columbia, 310. 

Cornell, 182. 

Minnesota, 176. 

Chicago, 146. 

Yale, 124. 

California, 108. 

Wisconsin . 48. 

Stanford. 7. 

2i 
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It seems to me likely that a closer analysis of these figures 
would show that the representation of the different univer- 
sities in the academies is roughly proportional to the num- 
ber of men they were graduating at the time when these 
academicians were being educated. If this is true, it indi- 
cates that men of exceptional natural ability are pretty 
evenly distributed throughout tlie undergraduate student 
body of the United States, in spite of tlui fact that certain 
families noted for their numljer of eminent men send their 
sons to Harvard, Yale, or Princeton, generation after gen- 
eration, and also that these liav(‘ the extraneous advantages 
of wealth and influence in their careers. 

The difference between the universities in regard to 
their undergraduate work is greatly exaggerated, while the 
difference in their graduate work is insufficiently recognized. 
The question, “Which college for the boy?’' is not of 
such importance as it is popularly suppos(;d to })e. All the 
universities here considered, and a host of otliers, provide 
substantially the same facility's for the cultural and ordi- 
nary vocational course's in at least the first two or three 
years. The ratio of good teacln'i-s to poor does not vary 

SCHOOLS OF LAW, FALL 1900 

Harvard, 700. 

Michigan, 760. 

Minnesota, 37(i. 

Yale, 352. 

Pennsylvania, 345. 

Columbia, 31 S. 

Cornell, 260. 

Chicago, 199. 

Illinois, 180. 

Wisconsin, 15 9. 

California. 118. 

Stanford. 83. 
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much the country through. All the libraries have more 
books than the undergraduate can read. Anywhere he 
can learn more than he wants to. Everywhere he will be 
subjected to the same temptations. He will find in any of 
the large universities a sufRcieiit number of associates of 
any desired moral, cultural, or intellectual qualities. So 
far as social iiifluema's go it makes more diffen'iice which 
fraternity he joins than which university he attends. The 
reports of the Carnegie Foundation show that there arc enor- 
mous differences in the average expenditure per student 
by the different univi'rsities, but 1 do not believe that there 
i« any such differcn<H‘ between the quality of the instruction 
given or the opportunities afforded, or even any direct 
relation between the two, so far as undergraduate work is 
concerned. 

On the other hand, too little discrimination is commonly 
shown in the selection of the instil ut ion for arlvanced work. 
The differenc(‘S between the univ(‘rsiti(‘s increase as one 
goes up the grades. In tlnr field of research and specialized 
professional work the general reputation of a university 
is no safe guide. Yet too often the general reputation is 


SCHOOLS OF APPLIED SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, FALL 
1009 


Cornell 1724. 
Miohigan, 1291. 
Illinoig. 1200. 

Yale, 959. 

California, 918, 
Pennsylvania, 823. 
Wisconsin, 78^1 
Columbia, 066. 
Minnesota, 590 . 
Stanford, 475 . 
Har vard, 96. 
Princeton, 13. 
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the deciding factor. For example, a man from California 
may go to Harvard or Yale for iiis graduate course because 
of their high renown, yet it may happen that Chicago or 
Cornell has far superior facilities for the particular work 
he wishes to undertake. The undergraduate is often 
blamed for his propensity for electing professors instead of 
subjects. I am inclined to think he is not altogether 
wrong in this, but, at any rate, the graduate should elect 
a professor instead of a university. The graduate student, 
before ho begins his dissertation work, should make dili- 
gent inquiry for the most able man in the country in his 
chosen field and then go after him wherever he may be 
found. Nothing would do more to raise the 'standard of 
the graduate schools everywhere than such a disposition 
on the part of research students. A new-fledged doctor 
once suggested to me that this result could be attained most 
simply by putting the name of professor under whom the 
research was carried on in place of the name of the univer- 
sity in the title. ^‘For instance,” he said, ‘Th.D. (Picker- 
ing) or Ph.I). (Wilson) means much more than Ph.D. (Plar- 
vard) or Ph.D. (Columbia).” 

The graduate’s trend of thought and life work are largely 
determined by his research })rofessor, the man who sets his 

SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1909 

Chicago, .3,253. 

Columbia, 1,971. 

Harvard, 1,377. 

Michigan, 1,225. 

Wisconsin, 1,128. 

Cornell, 889. 

California, 819. 

Pennsylva nia, 434. 

Minneso ta, 315. 

Stanford, 59. 











course for his first voyage into the unknown. If the 
young man realized how much depended upon the per- 
sonality and perspicacity of this pilot, he would take more 
pains in the selection. As it is, he is apt to choose his re- 
search professor as carelessly and unpremeditatedly as he 
chooses a wife. One of the benefits that would result from 
a greater discrimination on the part of graduates would be to 
give the lessor universities a more even chance to do ad- 
vanced work of the highest order and to retain their best 
men. If students would flock from all parts to a man of 
superior attainments wlierever lu' might be, his honor in 
his own country would b(‘ enhanced and the importance 
of his work better recognized elsewhere. The drawing 
power of the great university for ])rof(‘ssors is not so much 
a higher salary or a bigger labonitory as it is the chance to 
multiply one\s efficiency by the aid of a devoted band of 
able young disciphis. 

At present the great universities are willing enough to 
promote migration, but not circulation. Yet we may look 

DOCTORATES CONFERRED, 1898-1009 

Chicago, 448. 

Columbia, 4136. 

Harvard, 418. 

Yale, 394. 

Hopkins, 360. 

Pennsylvania, 280. 

Cornell. 237. 

Wisconsin, 119. 

Michigan, 

California, 4 7. 

Princeto n, 36. 

Minne sota, 32. 

Stanford, 19. 

Illinois, 14. 
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for a greater reciprocity to come from the increasing coop- 
eration and comity now being developed through the 
national associations of universities. As the requirements 
and courses become standardized there will bo loss reluc- 
tance to grant mutual credits. Then a student, even an 
undergraduate, could take a term or two in another insti- 
tution of a different part of the country without loss of 
standing. The change from Eastern to Western, from 
Southern to Northern, p(‘rhaj)s to Canadian institutions, 
and vice versa, would 1)0 stimulating and liberalizing. 
Could not an American university make an arrangement 
with some German yuninasium by which an undergraduate 
student from this country could take a semester in Europe 
and return home without being punislnxl for it? German 
professors come to us on a Gaslspiel, and we send ours to 
Berlin and Paris. Similar e.xchang(\s have been arranged 
for teachers in the public schools of the United States and 
Prussia. 

Personally I am inclined to think that after a student 

TOTAL NUMBER OP VOLUMES IN LIBRARIES 
Harvard. 850,278. 

Yale, 575,000. 

Chicago, 47Q,8r>(). 

Columbia, 434,194. 

Cornell, 3(19,051 . 

Pennsylvania, 800, (KK). 

Michigan, 258,000. 

Princeton, 257,800. 

California, 240.000. 

Hopkins, 144,0()(). 

Wisconsin, 185, 000. 

Minnesota, 135 ,000. 

Illinois, 134,298 . 

Stanford. 120,000. 
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lias spent two years in one college the law of diminishing 
returns begins to apply and that he would be likely to grow 
faster if transplanted to another environment; but I find 
few agree with me on this jioint. Many, liowevcr, will 
assent in the abstract to the statement that six, seven, or 
eight years in a single institution is too long for the best 
results. 

The attendance at the schools of law, medicine, and en- 
gineering is given in the tallies. Ibit there are other pro- 
fessional schools not so commonly found in these univer- 
sities which must here be mentioned. Thrc(^ universities 
have divinity scliools: Chicago with an attc'udanco of 174, 
Yale with lOS, and Harvard with 4S. Besah's these there 
arc theological s(uninari<'s in close jiroximity to Brinc(*ton, 
Columbia, and California, which, though independent, are 
so intimately associated as to obviate t^^ ne(‘d of such 
a department. The leading schools of dentiStk^ mto Penn- 
sylvania, 4;15 ; Michigan, 212 ; Minnesota, Ibb; 105; 

Harvard, 80, and California, 57. Of pharmacy are Columbia, 
277; Illinois, 229; Michigan, 98; .Minnesota, 81, and Cali- 
fornia, 70. Of architecture, Pcmnsylvania, 407 ; Cornell, 
139; Columbia, 134; Illinois, 103. Of agriculture, Illinois, 
520; Cornell, 507; Wisconsin, 310; Minnesota, 278, and 
California, 171. 

The influence of the dilTereiit professional and graduate 
schools and the number and character of the men they have 
trained may be inferred from the various lists of prominent 
men which I have analyzed above. Doubth^ss the relative 
standing of the universiti(*s has changed somewhat since 
these men were educated, but I liave no statistical and 
objective measure of it, and it would reejuire more daring 
than I possess to venture to give their rank at present. 
And if it could be determined for to-day, it might not hold 
good for to-morrow. It is so largely a matter of personal- 
ity that the removal of a single man from one institution 
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to another may upset the balance of power. In fact, if any 
university should by some unprecedented luck or foresight 
happen to get and hold half a dozen men of the highest 
ability as investigators and teachers on its faculty at one 
time, it would soon go ahead of all the rest, whatever the 
odds against it in the matter of location, income, and 
plant. The field is open and the handicaps are not so great 
as they appear. We are assured by the president of one 
of our greatest universities that the superiority of the 
educated over the uneducated man consists in the power 
to discern genuine worth and exceptional ability in other 
men. This possession of any such superior discernment 
is not, however, always obvious in presidents, trustees, and 
other educational authorities. For example, Mr. Carnegie, 
who had not the advantage of college training, ascribes 
his industrial success to having been aide to pick out for 
his lieutenants young men of unusual talents and enter- 
prise. He founded the Carnegie Institution for the pur- 
pose of doing in science what he had done in the steel busi- 
ness; that is, to' discover the exceptional man wherever he 
might be and set him at the work for which he was peculiarly 
fitted. But the Carnegie Institution, under the exclusive 
control of college men, has practically abandoned the search 
for diamonds in the rough and mute inglorious Darwins 
buried in country colleges, and is devoting its revenues 
chiefly to the support of a few permanent establishments for 
systematic research. I do not say that this is not a more 
profitable way of promoting science than the endowment of 
individual genius, but it is a very different thing. The 
patron we have always with us, but the form of the pat- 
ronage changes. Formerly the duke or king gave his 
stipend to a certain person whom he knew and thought 
would make him a good poet, playwright, painter, engi- 
neer, alchemist, or astrologer. In spite of the capricious- 
ness and tyranny of the patron and the sycophancy of the 
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retainer, the system did produce some great names. Now- 
adays wc put faith in institutions rather than in individuals, 
and our modern Medici subsidize sciences instead of men 
of science. 

The scores of different degrees granted })y our universities 
have mostly lost their significance, those that ever had 
any, but fortunately the most important of them, tin' doc- 
torate of philoso})hy, has a fairly well-defined meaning in 
any particular field. Hetween diffcTciit departments of 
the same university, however, there is apt to be wide varia- 
tion in its requirements. In the sciences, for example, it 
stands for creative ability, for the pow(‘r to produce what- 
ever one has been studying a])out. It must be admitted 
that not all the doctors in scienc ‘ give; any convimdng evi- 
dence of such ability after they get away from their Alma 
Mater, but while there they are su])posed to have done 
some original work. In th(‘ literary departments there is 
not even a pretense of any such standard. The candidate 
for Ph.D. in literaturci is not expected to produce a book, 
only to learn about it or about something more or less 
remotely connected with it, such as the printer or the 
printer’s blunders, or the author, or the author’s house, 
or his wife or his manservant or his maidservant or his ox 
or his ass or anything that is the author’s. He is not 
required to discover something hitherto unknown, but 
merely to dig up something that had been forgotten. He 
is not even expected to discover a new author. Ho simply 
explains why some celebrated author was worth discover- 
ing and how he came to be discovered in spite of the op- 
position of the academic circles of his day. If one of these 
candidates would apply his talents and training to the 
exploration of an unknown field, say the reading of the 
thousand volumes of new poetry published in 1909 in order 
to pick out all the verses that show originality and genius, 
he would do us all a service and demonstrate the possession 
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of a certain degree of critical insight and esthetic taste. 
This would correspond in science to work in taxonomy, such 
as going over the herbarium specimens of a particular 
genus or family in search of a new species, a humble but 
creditable branch (jf botanical research which, if successful, 
might be deemed worthy of being rewiirded with a Ph.D. 
The origination and propagation of a new species by cross- 
fertilization would, however, be regarded as more completely 
satisfying the requirements of the degree. At any rate, 
the doctor in botany knows a flower when he secs it. But 
I am acquainted willi some doctors in literature who not 
only (!Ould not write a good po(‘m, but do not know what 
poetry is, have no idea what poetry is for, and would not be 
able to detect it in an unlabeled package. 

It is not probable that any reputable department of chem- 
istry woidd grant its doctorate to a man who presented a 
dissertation on ‘‘The Family, Friemds, and Formative 
Influences of Amadeo Avogadro, Conte di Quadregna,’’ 
however long and arduous a res(‘arch this might have in- 
volved. No, the chemist has to imitate Avogadro to the 
best of his ability, not study about him. He must dis- 
cover a new law, work out a puzzling reaction, or make a 
lot of new comyx)unds; not find them, but invent them. It 
is the sjime in applicnl science and the fine arts. For an 
advjinced degrc'c in engineering a man must, for instance, 
be able to construct a bridge, one that will not fall down 
a-building. The school of architecture will not certify to 
the competency of a student until he can design a Carnegie 
library or a triumphal arch. The doctor in music must 
compose an original symphony or something of the kind. 

It seems to me that it would be only fair to require of 
every candidate for Ph.D. in English literature the writing 
of a successful novel, a volume of good essays, a poem of 
distinct merit, an acceptable play, or some contribution to 
belles-lettres that will meet with the approval of the ju- 
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dicious if not of the public. Even tlie requirement that 
the candidate should have a ghost story accepted by 7' he 
Black Cat or a feature page by a Sunday newspaper, would 
serve to weed out a considerjdde portion of that teeming 
department. That is, if literature is a science, it should 
require original contributions to knowledge like the other 
sciences. If it is an art, it sliouhl require ('raftsnianship like 
the other arts. If it })artakes of the characder of both, it 
should meet both re(|uir(‘ni(‘nts instc'ad of dodging both by 
keeping in between. I do not mean to say that the disser- 
tations now presented in literature are nec(‘ssarily v.alueh'ss, 
though it seems to me th(\y oftam belong more ])rop(‘rly to 
other departments, such as history, sociology, or ])ur(‘ 
philology. The subject on which a friend of inim? worked 
for some years in one of these universith's, “The Use of 
Sense Adjectives in the Minor Poets of the South,” belongs, 
I should say, in psychology, if anywhere. 

Now, this lowering of the standard would not matter so 
much in any other dej)artm(‘ut. If, for e\am]>le, the de- 
partments of astronomy should cease to re(]uire original 
research, in the hvuso. that this is understood in the other 
sciences, it would not hav(‘ much (‘ITect upon the university 
as a whole. The intrinsic difficulty of the subject would 
prevent its being sought by the h'isure class, and even if 
professors of astronomy should in the future not have the 
zeal for discovery now so characteiistic of tlumi, it would 
not seriously impair the faculty and stinhuit body. But all 
the students go through the English department, and there 
they arc apt to come uiuitw the influence of men who hav(‘ 
other ideals than most of their colleagues, who are not 
doing, and are often not capable of doing, original work; 
who ate not making literature of the day as other men in the 
faculty are making the philosophy, the i)olitics, the art, and 
the science of the day. They are critical rather than creat- 
ive. Their ideal is impeccability rather than originality. 
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This, I think, is partly accountable for the decline of the 
literary society and the literary magazine in colleges. It 
is remarkable that at a time when new magazines by the 
hundred are appearing, and books in every department 
of literature arc sold in unprecedented editions, the literary 
activity of college students seems to be lessened. I doubt 
if there is a literary magazine in any of our universities 
which could be called prosperous or ])opular, as was the case 
a generation ago. In ‘some of the universities, in spite of 
their increase in size and wealth, the literary monthly has 
ceased to exist or appears only fitfully, always in distress 
for want of contributions. Jjooking over the files, as I have 
in many cases, I do not find that there has-been any notice- 
able improvement in the literary quality of the contributions 
to these magazines in the last twenty years, notwithstand- 
ing the greater attention ‘now paid to training in English. 
Good work of its kind is being done by the students on their 
dailies and humorous periodicals. Apart from this the only 
form of literary activity that seems to have attraction for 
the college student of to-day is play writing. If the great 
American drama doevs not appear within the next decade, 
it will not be for lack of ambition and earnest effort. Usu- 
ally there are one or two of the English professors who inter- 
est themselves in the student dramatics and journalism, but 
for the most part they are spontaneous and independent. 
So, too, the musical department rarely has anything to do 
with the training of the glee clubs, or the art department 
with the photography and sketching of the class annuals. 

The degree of doctor of philosophy is further imperiled 
by its popularity. Its financial value is too great. Col- 
lege and even high school authorities are disposed to ignore 
the application of any candidate not having this appendage. 
They insist that all their teachers shall be doctors, oblivious 
of the fact that all doctors are not teachers. We have got 
far away from the original meaning of the title. If those 
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trustees and presidents who regard a Ph.D. as indispensable 
would take the trouble to go through the catalogues of 
Harvard, Columbia, 
and Yale, they would 
be surprised to find 
how many names 
there are, some of tlie 
highest renown, wliicli 
are not followed by 
these magic letters; 
in a few cases not even 
by a modest A.B. or 
B.S. But so long as 
Ph.D. is regarded as 
a necessary teaching 
degree it will Ixi 
sought with persist- 
ency by those who 
have no other quali- 
fications for it. And 
persistency here, as 
elsewhere, is a})t to 
attain its object. 

After a while the pro- 
fessors get tired of 
seeing a man hanging 
around the seminar 
or laboratory and will 
give him a, degree to get rid of him. 

The most effective check on the tendency to lower the 
degree is the printing of the dissertations. This ought to be 
done in all cases and promptly. If delayed, as it often is, 
for months or years, some other graduate is likely to put 
down a prospect hole on the same lead and lose his labor 
through the prior claim. If not deemed worth printing, 
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it muy be questioned whether it is worth accepting. By 
printing it other people will have a chance to form an opin- 
ion as to whetiier it was worth accepting. The requirement 
of having it in type Ixifore the degree is conferred would 
work little hardship weni it not for the insistence upon 
the bodily {)resen(‘e of the candidate, for no other apparent 
purpose tlian to gr;i(‘(‘ the triumphal [)rocession of the presi- 
de?it on (k)mmencement Day. Otlu'rwise the candidate 
could (■omi)I(qe his research, take his final examination, and 
go home or to his new field of labor, assured that his diploma 
would follow l)y r(‘gistered mail whenever his dissertation 
was published. Under such circumstances its publication 
would not be unduly delayed or indefiniU^y postponed, as 
it often is at. jwesent. 

But the doctors we are turning out now are not so likely to 
be deficient in the knowledge of their specialtii^s as they are 
in that gimeral culturi' and broadmindedness that are prop- 
erly ri'garded as belonging to “a giuitleman and a scholar.” 
The making of a doctor is look('(l upon too much as a depart- 
mental, evmi as a piu'sonal, affair. If the major professor 
is satisfied with him, nobody (‘ls(' feiTs inclined to interpose 
very emphatically, 'riiis would b(‘ all right if the doctor 
bore the name of tlu' professor as ))art of his title, but he 
does not. He stands as the n'pn'siuitative of his Alma 
Mater in his community, and if he is not a man in whom 
the university can take pride, it is because the university 
as a whole has refusi'd to assume the responsibility for 
him. 

To correct this, I suggest that a preliminary examination 
be given after the candidate has been working a year or so 
in the graduate school, about the time when he begins to 
settle down on his specific research. Some of the universities 
are now requiring an examination at this point if for nothing 
more than to ascertain if he has a reading knowledge of 
French and German, but I have in mind something more 
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thorough and extensive, a long and informal conference 
attended by representatives of all the principal departments, 
to test the candidate’s personal fitness for the honor, his 
range of ideas, and his ceinmand ov(*r them. })rofes- 

sor of political economy and tlie professor of philosopliy 
find that the candidate for Ph.l). in botaitj^'^nnqt converse 
intelligently with them on their own ground, tSfeg should ex- 
ercise their veto pow'er. If, on the other hand, tl^,.find that 
they cannot conv(Tso intelligently with him on botanical 
subjects, they should resign and go into the insurance busi- 
ness. Nowadays, when the civil .service examiners expect 
mail carriers to know the distance from tlu' earth to the .sun, 
and polic(*men tho capital of Sweden, it is not too much to 
require of doctors --and of profe.s.sors — a corresponding 
extent of information. The iiniver.sity authorities may 
believe that they are certifying only to a man’s knowledge 
of ^'Thc Intracellular Enzymes of Fenicillium Camemberti,’^ 
but the outside world interprets tlie d(‘gree differ(‘ntly, and 
in five years the specialist in moldy chee.se may be arbitrat- 
ing a strike or, quite unconsciou.sly, teaching pragmatism. 
We have to allow for the fact that the Anu*rican system 
of interchangeabh* [)arts is held to a})])ly also to our social 
and educational machinery. 

If such a preliminary examination were held, the final one 
could be confined to two or three ndated departments, as 
now. T have attended the oral examinations of doctors 
whenever I happened to be in a university during the season, 
and it was interesting to .s(^e the variety of ways of conduct- 
ing them, even in the same institution. Some are very cere- 
monious ; some quite the reverse. The board of examiners 
varies in number from three to twenty-five. Sometimes 
the candidate’s research work is the main subject of inquiry; 
sometimes it is not mentioned. In some departments out- 
side specialists are called in to assist in tho examination; 
in others all persons except the committee are excluded. 
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Prospective candidates may be encouraged or may be for- 
bidden to attend. Personally I am in favor of a greater 
publicity. If professors and advanced students from the 
same and especially from other departments would attend 
freely, it would be of great educational value to them and 
would not materially increase the embarrassment of the 
candidate. I suggest also that it might be advisable to 
make it a rule to invite the attendance of a representative 
of the same department of some other university to take 
part in tlie oral examination and vote on the candidate’s 
qualifications. Tliis, even more than the publication of the 
dissertation, would tend to keejj up the standard. Of course, 
there is the danger in greater publicity, that the examina- 
tion would become a mere ceremony, .as the disputation 
became in Germany, and the candidate would merely be 
put through his paces by his trainer to the admiration of his 
friends and the wonder of the public. 

Because of the exaggerated importance given to degrees and 
grades and credits in our educational syst(‘m the question of 
the equivalence of courses is a constant cause of dissatisfac- 
tion and wrangling in all universities. Where the elective 
system prevails the easy studies are picked out not merely by 
students who arc lazy but often by students who are work- 
ing hard in otlu^r departments or for self-support, as well as 
by students who are ambitious and want to get high marks. 
Where the courses are prescribed the difference in the 
amount of work required to get degrees that are the same 
or ostensibly equal is glaringly apparent. In coeducational 
colleges the grades of the feminine half average higher than 
the masculine, but it is always a question how much of this 
difference is due to greater diligence or ability of the women 
and how much to the fact that they are in part taking 
different and often easier courses. 

Students generally estimate that a course in physical 
science or technology requires about three times as much 
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work as a course in literature or sociology. This, however, 
is not due so much to their being ^‘intrinsically much more 
difficult” as it is to the different standard of grading em- 
ployed. This factor, not often taken into consideration, is, 
in my opinion, tlu* most important in the problem. There 
is a broad distinction between the humanistic and technical 
faculties in the way they look upon their students. The 
humanist by profession looks backward; accordingly he 
marks on the basis of achicwenKuit. The technologist by 
profession looks forward ; accordingly he marks on the basis 
of proficiency. One tries to estimate* the performance, 
the oth(‘r the promise* of the student. The instructor in a 
technical school always has in the back of his mind tlie 
thought that if ho passes this doubtful student in mathe- 
matics, he is likely to be calleal upon sometime to certify 
to his ability to build a l)ridge and will not ))e able to refuse, 
whatever his privates misgivings. Consequently lie gives 
himself the benefit of the doubt and flunks him. The 
humanist has no such fear of the future. He fears rather 
the loss of a student in the present. Consequently he gives 
him the benefit of the doubt and passes him. If the professor 
of English literature had to certify that all his graduates 
could unerringly tell a bad book from a good one and point 
out its fault, as tiie professor of toxicology has to certify 
that his graduates can det(*ct the minutest trace of poison 
in a food, he would be more stringent in his grading. These 
two methods of appraising the student, both legitimate, 
should find expression in different sets of symbols for grades 
and degrees. It would be a relief to the conscience of an 
instructor if he could send in to the registrar some cabalistic 
mark which, properly expanded, would read : — 

^‘I am compelled to admit that M (or N) has calculated the 
strain sheets of a bridge (or translated two books of the Iliad), 
but upon my soul I don’t believe he (or she) could ever do the 
like again.” 
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It is unfortunate that the newer forms of the studies relat- 
ing to the intellectual development of mankind, such as 
the history of art, literature, philosophy, sociology, and the 
like, which from their natural interest and great imi)ortance 
are specially adapted to form the core of a modernized 
humanistic education, make such slight demands upon the 
students^ activities. A core needs to be stiff and tough. 
Of course any study can be made artificially laborious and 
time-consuming to any desired degree by loading it with 
extraneous drudgery, but it ought not to be necessary to 
resort to this cotnmon j)odagogical trick. Sometimes the 
students see through it. It n'lnains to be seen whether the 
social and political sciences, as tlu'y become systematized, 
will develop some mode of training corresponding to labora- 
tory work in the sciences, iiandi(;raft in the fine arts, and 
translation in the languages. As now taught in our univer- 
sities generally they reciuire little more of the students than 
the ability to sit still in a chair for three quarters of an hour 
several times a week. This really is no trouble unless one 
has something else to do, for tlui lectures arc often made 
exceedingly attractive by e])igrams and illustrations. It 
is hard to suggest any way in which they could b(^ improved 
in this respect ; not impossible, howev(‘r, for a story is tokl 
of a professor of sociology who had discarded tlie antiquated 
lantern-slide system and introduced a moviiig ]:)icture ap- 
paratus, which showed slum life and settlement work with 
great vividness. At the close of the lecture he asked a 
favorite student loitering by his desk what he thought of the 
innovation. The student commended it with the modera- 
tion of manner and falling inflection characteristic of Seniors, 
but added : ‘‘Say, Professor, couldiiT you run in some 
illustrated songs to relieve the monotony?’’ 

It is to be hoped that more of our universities will adopt 
moving pictures, for it is doubtless a legitimate and useful 
mode of conveying information. But so long as the lectures 
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in these studies remain largely information and the atti- 
tude of the students chiefly passive receptivity, the students 
will he sneered at hy the men in engineering and medicine 
— and a certain fraction of them will deserve it. 

In the preceding pages 1 hav'e told some of the things 
that 1 found out in my tour of the universities. It may 
be of interest to nder to some of tin* things that I failed to 
find out. Two queries in particular that I had on my list 
on starting out proved to he absurdly impossible. I wanted 
to find out what the college students of to-day were reading 
and thi?iking about; that is, what were their unofficial 
favorites among authors, and what sort of philosophy they 
were working out for their own guidance through life. I 
was disappointed in the quest b('causc I had overlooked the 
fact that the years which had passed since my graduation, 
few and short as they seemed to me, had put me outside 
the barrier which conceals the workings of the adolescent 
mind. 

The query as to the undergraduate taste in reading was 
suggested by a strny a])horism which 1 ha])pen(Hi upon, that 
‘‘what the college stinhait is Heading to-day all the world will 
be reading in bai years.’' As a preliminary test of its 
validity I ap})licd it to my own experi(mc(*, and it seemed 
to have some truth in it. Harking back to my school days, 
I recollected that the authors we wito reading in our rooms 
at night were Browning, Ibsim, Kipling, Whitman, and Omar 
Khayy^lm. W(5 were not agreed in our admirations, but 
each of us was crazy about one or more of these authors and 
zealouslv proselyt(*d among such of his friends as he esteemed 
worthy of l)eing initiated into the cult. JW the end of a 
decade, however, it Avas, even in Kansas, no longer a dis- 
tinction, but rather the mark of a bourgeois mind, to express 
a fervent admiration for Browning, Ibsen, and the nvst. 
The lights we had follow(‘d from afar had become fixed stars, 
by which all the world was oriented. 
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Now, I thought, I will get an advance tip on the coming 
craze by ascertaining what new authors, unappreciated by 
me, have been sighted by the keener eyes of youth. But 
I was disappointed. The class-l)ook questionaires on liter- 
ary preferences give no help, for in them ‘‘Three Weeks'’ 
and “The Vicar of Wakefield" are likely to be tied for first 
place. The librarians and professors of English whom I 
consulted generally asserttnl that the college boys read noth- 
ing but the re(|uired l)ooks and talked nothing but athletics. 
The ncw.s-stand men told me that the Satvrday J^Jvenmg Post 
and the Ladies’ Ilomc Journal uere most popular of period- 
icals. In the week at my dis])osal I could not get into the 
confidence of the students enough to form any reliable con- 
clusion as to the prcwailing literary taste. Still, I managed 
to get access to on(‘ or n)ore coteries of genuine book lovers 
in each institution, and from them' made out the following 
list of favorite authors: Kipling (but they can't have him; 
he belongs to us by right of discovery), Stevenson, 0. Henry, 
11. G. Wells, Jack London, Shaw, Clu'stcrton, Churchill, 
George Ade, Richard Harding Davis, W. J. Locke, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, and Frank Norris. From this one would 
judge that the college students of to-day keep to tlie list of 
best sellers and do not go nosing for truflles, as we used to. 
They may have their esoteric literary cults and take a prig- 
gish delight in them as formerly, but I was not able to dis- 
cover them. The only marked deviation from the popular 
taste of the day is the extravagant — no, I will not call 
it extravagant, for I agree with it — but the unusual ad- 
miration expressed for the author of “The Octopus." 
Wherever I got a group of students to talking books, some 
one was likely to burst out with “If Frank Norris had only 
lived!" which was the signal for a chorus of eulogy. But 
in how far the names given above represent the reading of 
the average college student, if he does any reading, I am 
unable to say. 
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My other query, as to what the students were thinking, 
was started by Chesterton’s remark : — 

“There are some people — and I am one of th('m — who think 
that the most practical and important thing about a man is still 
his view of the universe. We think that for a landlady considering 
a lodger, it is important to know his incom(‘, but still mon' impor- 
tant to know his philosophy. W(^ think that for a geiKTal about 
to fight an enemy, it is important to know the enemy’s numbers, but 
still more important to know the enemy’s philosophy.” 

In my time and environment (to be s})eeirie, LStST-LSOO, 
University of Kansas) th(‘ological speculation, pure and 
simple, had lost the zest it had for a i)r(‘vious generation, 
but the controversy over evolution had not (piite died down, 
and the rise of sociology and experimental psychology was 
starting new questions in ndigion, ethics, and politics. 
Spencer, Mill, Huxley, Hartmann, and Bellamy were our 
heroes or antipathies, to be fought over with that whole- 
hearted enthusiasm which is characteristic of college students 
— or used to be. Has hero worshij) gone out of fashion? 
If not, what are the 'magic names that the boys of to-day 
grow red-faced and cln^kc'd u]) over? To what gods not 
in the official pantheon do they burn incense in secret? 
Which of the world’s riddles do they scrap about in their 
rooms and on the steps ? Has the spirit of partisanship been 
dissolved in a tepid ocean of universal toleration? What 
new messiah do they discern, or what false prophet is lead- 
ing them astray? I could not find out. 1 mentioned the 
name of Nietzsche. No reaction; at which I breathed a 
sigh of relief. I tried pragmatism, mysticism, spiritualism, 
anarchism, new thought, Haeckel, Eucken, Maeterlinck, 
anything, anybody, that I suspected might catch the fancy 
of the rising generation, but I could not strike a live wire. 
Eugenics? They had not heard of it. I inquired about 
’Socialism. A bored look came into their faces. “We had 
that last term,” they replied. Perhaps here lies the expla- 
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nation of their indifference. The instructors nowadays 
may he so quick to seize upon every new thing that the 
students {;annot get ahead of them, and when a subject 
goes into the curriculum, it ceases to have an emotional 
interest. All the (luestions the students might ask are 
answered authoritatively in advance. All their wants are 
prevised. “The wonders of sciema?’’ is a meaningless term 
to this generation. Biology is no more of a revelation to 
them than })ookkeej)ing. Research is a business like any 
other, and the })hil()Sophic and humanistic aspects of their 
science do not interest them. So it seems to me, but I have 
no right to exjjress an opinion, for 1 realize that 1 did not 
succeed in finding out what the college student of to-day 
is reading and thinking. A smooth-faced detective entering 
Freshman and working up might get at it. 

Among my omissions are two conspicuous tendencies in 
American university life to which I have merely referred 
in the preceding article's; that is, the growth of ritualism 
and of athleticism. 

The first I have not discussed at length as 1 should have 
liked to because' 1 felt that the ritualistic movement might 
be trivial and certainly is irresistible. All the churches, even 
those which were (established as a protest against liturgy, 
have succLimlK'd to it. Fashionable society is extending its 
imperious rites over a larger circle. The universities merely 
obeyed the dictate's of the Zeitgeist in taking it up. It is a 
spontaneous and ])opular impulse. Often it is the students 
themselves who force the ca])S and gowns upon a reluctant 
faculty. It was earlic'st and strongest f('lt in the exclusively 
masculine colleges of the East, so it cannot be ascribed to 
the feminization of university life. There is no serious 
opposition to it anywhere. Some of the scientific and 
technological men in some places do not like it, but they 
conform, hot deeming it worth making a fuss about. I am, 
therefore, forced to conclude that my repugnance is mere 
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personal prejudice, due to three centuries of inbred Puritan- 
ism. Whenever 1 attend commencement exercises, 1 take 
care to select a seat that is screwed down, lest, as the aca- 
demic procession appears, I shouhl he seized with that divine 
frenzy which inspired good old Jenny (letldes in St. (liles^ 
Church to throw the stool that })urged Scotland of prelacy 
forever. 

*^Some praise the fair Queen Mary, and sonu' the good Que('n Bess, 

And some the wise Aspasia, b(‘loved of P(‘ricl('s ; 

But o’er all the world’s brave womcni, tlu^e’s one that bears the 
rule, 

The valiant Jenny Geddes, that flung the tlirce-legged stool. 

With a row-dow — at them now! 

Jenny, fling the stool!” 

But this w'as written years ago, and Professor Blaikie, 
who wrote it, is dead long since, and I rart'ly find a man 
who shares my feeling in this matter. TIkm'o is no conso- 
lation to be derived from the saying, ‘‘One with God is a 
majority, for when one finds hims(‘lf quite alone, he begins 
to be afraid that God himself has gone over to the majority. 
So it is with self-distrust and [uire despair that I dismiss 
the subject after recording my personal-opinion that a dozen 
mortar boards on the campus are more of a menace to democ- 
racy than a million-doll ar endowment from a trust magnate. 
For no man can tell what use is going to be made of his 
money after he has let it slip out of Ins own hand, but a wide- 
spread spirit of exclusiv(‘ness and arrogance, such as find 
expression in ceremonies and costumes, cannot bo eradicated. 

On the other point, oppo.sition to intercollegiate athletics, 
T am happy to be able to use the word “we,” instead of “I.” 
We are in a minority, but it is not a ho})('less minority. 
University presidents, with few exceptions, express api)roval 
of intercollegiate contests, alumni give them enthusiastic 
support, students vent their displeasure upon any who pre- 
sume to question their value, and the outside world encour- 
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ages and applauds, but in every university there is a consid- 
erable, and I believe, an increasing number of the instructing 
staff who arc profoundly dissatisfied with the athletic con- 
ditions of to-day, though they are not always free to express 
their opinions on the subject. I was appealed to more often 
than on any other matter to expose tlie practices of neigh- 
boring institutions, their illicit jdayers, their brutality and 
foul play, their venality and extravagance. But when I 
went on to the next university, I learned that the one I had 
just left was reall)^ the worst in the country in these respects. 
This was confusing, so I had to throw away my copious notes 
and confine myself to a few general conclusions. These are, 
that athletic contests do not |)romote friendly feelings and 
mutual respect between the colleges, but quite the contrary; 
that they attract an undesirable set of students ; that they 
lower the standards of honor and honesty ; that they pro- 
mote dissipation, gambling, and extravagance; that they 
corrupt faculties and officials; that tliey cultivate the mob 
mind; that they divert the attention of the students from 
their proper work and pervert the aims of education. 

The amount of physical ('xercise obtained at an intercol- 
legiate contest is inconsiderable. A little pushing with the 
elbows in entering and leaving the ground, some exertion 
of the lungs in yelling, and a test of endurance in the trans- 
verse compression of the larger muscles of the lower limbs 
— that is all the exercise gained by the thousands of persons 
who assist — in the French sense of the word — at one of 
these contests; hardly enough physical benefit to com- 
pensate for the cases of pneumonia contracted through ex- 
posure to inclement weather. That twenty-two young men 
on the gridiron are over-exercising does not compensate 
for the fact that five or ten thousand are under-exercising on 
the grand stand. What happens to the men on the team 
does not matter so much, because they are comparatively 
few. I object to football on Puritanic grounds, not because 
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it gives pain to the players, but because it gives pleasure to 
the spectators. There is only one new rule needed to reform 
football and only one that will do it ; that is, the abolition 
of the grand stand. Let the students play football as much 
as they like and stop when they get tired, according to any 
rules or none. If then^ is nobody watching IIkmu, they will 
not injure themselves much and others not at all. The evil 
of a prize fight lies not in th(‘ fight, but in the prize. 

The real value of an athletic contest may be represented by 
a fraction whose nunuTator is th(' numlM'r of players and 
whose denominator is the numlun* of watchers, presemt or 
absent. As the latt(‘r number increast's the game degen- 
erates into a sport, the sport into a sp(‘ctacle, and the spec- 
tacle into, a gambling device. For every man who takes 
part in an athletic cont(‘st })ersonally there are a hundred 
who take part by proxy, and a thousand in absentia. To the 
multitude watching the game from a distaiuui the numbers 
appearing on the bulletin board, the tick(‘r, or in the papers 
might as well b(‘ produced by a roulette wheel. This, in 
fact, may be ex])ected as the next step in the evolution of 
the game. As the fox hunters have dispensed with the fox, ' 
and the produce exchange with produce, and the policy 
shops with the lottery wheel, so the football of the future 
may be conducted without players. This will save some 
thirty lives a year and a great deal of misspent energy, 
and would afford just as good an opportunity for the 
display of college loyalty through the staking of desires 
or currency. 

An athletic contest between two colleges indicates nothing 
whatever as to their relative standing in physical culture. 
If Harvard beats Yale in rowing, it does not prove that the 
average physique of the Harvard students is superior to, 
that of the Yale students. If there could be devised a 
contest to show this, say a tug of war with every student 
hold of the rope, or, better, a comparison of gymfiasium 
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records showing the strength, symmetry, endurance, and 
health of the entire student body, then the spirit of emula- 
tion might be productive of improvement in their physical 
condition. As it is now, those who need exercise least get 
the most of it. 

The most vulnerable point in our collegiate system is 
the div('rsion of the interests of the student body from 
the true aims of the college. Social life, athletics, dissipa- 
tion, ami the multitude of other student activities have cut 
down to the minimum the attention given to their studies. 
President Wilson, of Princeton, in his recent Concord speech 
explained the situation with characteristic friinkness and 
lucidity: — 

“ So far as the colleges go, the sideshows have swallowed up the 
circus, and we in the main tent do not know what is going on. And 
I do not know that I want to continue under tliose conditions as a 
ringmaster. There arc more honest occupations than teaching 
if you cannot t('ach. 

'‘I bcli(we in atiiletics. I believe in all those things which relax 
energy, that the faculti('s may b(‘ at their best wlu'ii the energies 
are not rc^laxed, but only so far do I Ix'lieve in these diversions. 
When the lad leav(‘s school, he should ceasi' to be an athlete. The 
modern world is an exacting one, and the things it exacts are mostly 
intellectual.” 

Now, students have never given as much attention to 
their books as their instructors think tiny should, and there 
is no reason for expecting that they evei will. But it is 
possible to have such an atmos])here in a university that the 
students will have scholarly interests, will prize scholarly 
honors, and will cultivate scholarly diversions. Such an 
atmosphere has been maintained in many places and for 
long periods, and it is not unreasonable to hope that it 
may be reestablished in our American universities. The 
new president of Harvard, in his Phi Beta Kappa address 
fit Columbia^ has called attention to the fact that in Eng- 
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land the competitive honors of the universities have a 
value even in the outside world: — 

“ We need more than a minimum requirement to get men of abil- 
ity ; there must he an external stimulus. And yet the colh'ge to- 
day is the place where that stimulus is applied least. By the free 
use of competition athletics has Ixuitim scholarship out of sight 
in the estimation of the community at large and in the regard of 
the college student bodies. Should faeultic's not take advanttige 
of a similar stimulus? In the English universiti(’s th(‘ now estai)- 
lished system of honor and })ass examinations has the r(‘sult of 
bringing before^ the public the ae(iuisition of such distinctions so 
that they are refern^d to nearly as much as are athletic h'ats in this 
country. 

“Competition as a m(‘ans of pow(T suffers from the stud(;nts’ 
idea that we are (‘inploying tests of industry alone and not those of 
intellectual superiority. We should (an])loy t(‘sts that will measurt^ 
not merely diligcauje l)ut those which will nu'asure the amount of 
intellectual power. On the n(*w standard of shunning individual- 
ism the scholar seems to be striving for a personal distinction, but 
the member of tin* football t(*{un stands out worthy of praise as a 
college hero because of his (hwotion to tlu; intiTC'sts of his Alma 
Mater, or ratln^r to those of his fellow-stud(Mits. It is a sort of 
cooperative selfishness. ’ ' 

President Lowell’s remarks are of specdal weight, for it is 
natural and probably not unjust to assume that they are 
in some degree indicative of his inUmded policy at Harvard. 
It is, therefore, interesting to see that he does not seem 
averse to the introduction of the competitive motive into 
the field of scholarshij), from which it was not many years 
ago expelled with contumely. The professors, it aj)pears, 
are to take lessons from the coach(‘s. 

Some such extraneous incentive eertaiidy seems to be 
necessary, for the pure delight of intellectual achievement 
does not compare as an inducement to exertion with the 
greater glory of banners and bands and newsi)aj)er headlines. 
Phi Beta Kappa is not a noticeable stimulus and Sigma Xi, 
its equivalent on the scientific side, has even less prestige. 
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If we are to have intercollegiate contests in intellectualism, 
what form will they take? Will there be public disputa- 
tions, in the style of the schoolmen? Will the two sides 
alternately propound to each other mathematical puzzles 
and logical subtleties? Will the Association of American 
Universities prescribe the rules and the Carnegie Foundation 
and General Education Board offer the prizes? And will 
the public take the same interest in the contest that they 
now take in baseball ? 

Let us suppose that the new regime of intellectual compe- 
tition is in effect now, and Columbia and Cornell are matching 
their dissertations. In New York City, Park How is packed 
with upturned faces watching tlie bulletin boards. Clerks 
and their employers hurrying home have stopped to get the 
returns. Bootblacks and messenger boys, sitting in a row 
on the fences, have staked their last nickels. The stock- 
broker nudges the man with a dinner pail and asks him for 
the score. On the blackboard in front of the newspaper 
office appears the announcement that Dr. Kropff, of Colum- 
bia, has prepared some new derivatives of diaminoisophthalic 
acid. Cornell counters with Dr. Hay’s triazo-compounds 
of resorcin. Then Columbia scores with Dr. Tripp’s dis- 
sertation on ‘^Groups of order followed by Dr. Mead’s 

on ^‘The chondrocranium of an embryo pig, sus scrofaJ^ 
That part of the crowd which has its money on Cornell looks 
gloomy, but recovers when the markers chalk down Dr. 
Ventura’s “Catalan Phonetics” and Dr. Carney’s “Pleisto- 
cene Geology of the Moravian Quadrangle.” A shout from 
a thousand throats is heard when the street sees that Dr. 
Haas of Columbia has translated the Dasarupa of Dhanam- 
jaya, until the applause is checked by the announcement 
of Dr. McKelvey’s study of the groups of birational trans- 
formations of algebraic curves of Genus 5. His curves 
seem to baffle Columbia for a moment, but Dr, Parmelee, 
formerly of Yale, comes to the rescue with his dissertation 
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on ‘^Inebriety in Boston.’’ So the contest goes on hour by 
hour, while the popuLar excitement grows more intense, and 
extras of the yellow journals, with portraits of the winning 
men and explanatory diagrams of their theses, spread the 
news to the suburbs. The real heroes of the university 
thus receive the honor that is their due, and the athletic 
student must get his gratification from the mere joy of exer- 
cise. 

I have in several instances called attention to what seems 
to be a significant mov(‘ment of our times, the tendency of 
the rival factions of colh'ge faculties to come together and 
forg(5t their traditional rivalry, 'rinu'c is arising a new spirit 
of mutual toleration and comprehension and a disposition 
on l)oth sides to mod(‘rate tlu'ir exclusive and exaggerated 
claims and to join forces for the ])romotion of modern 
education. 

The old warfare between scimice and classics is j>ractically 
over. The old weapons are still flourished occasionally 
but merely from habit. The fornuT jnignacious zeal and 
dogmatism are lacking. This is not .so much because the 
classicists have been dc'feated as it is because the scientists 
have been triumphant. There is widc'ly prevalent in tech- 
nological as well as in literary (l(‘pai’tmeiits, a feeling of dis- 
appointment at the results of a. gemmation of scientific 
training, a feeling that science has had its chance now and 
has not '‘made good.'’ Sp(*ncer’s tract on “Education,” 
and Huxley’s simile of life as a chess game played against 
Nature, are as unanswerable as ever, but they are not so 
convincing as formerly. The men now coming out of our 
laboratories and shops do not, to say the least, stand head 
and shoulders above their mates in the humanistic depart- 
ments. They are not so distinguished by their broad- 
mindedness, tolerance, practicality, truthfulness, logical 
power, and freedom from superstition and like infirmities, as 
to demonstrate the intrinsic superiority of scientific training. 
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Whether or not it has been proved that the advantages 
to be gained by the study of science are the same as, or equal 
to, those derived from the study of the classics, it has been 
undeniably demonstrated that the evils resulting from poor 
teaching of the sciences are the same and quite as great aS 
those produced by poor teaching of the classics. That is, 
the subject-matter of science does not in itself have any 
magic power to make it practical, to prevent the student from 
falling a victim to an instructor’s dullness or laziness. All 
the ancient evils which the advocates of the new learning 
so vigorously criticized in the old are to be found too often 
in classes d(Woted to the most novel and utilitarian of sub- 
jects, that is the aloofness from life, the memorizing instead 
of thinking, and the cheating of the pupil into the belief 
that he is gaining valuabhj information when he is only 
learning new words. 

Of course, it is not fair to expect reformers to keep their 
promises. They never can “deliver the goods.” It is 
doubtful if any reform w^ould be zealously enough propagated 
to carry it through or strcmuously enough o])po8ed to prevent 
it if advocates and opponents were not deluded into the 
belief that it would make more of a change in human affairs 
than it ever does. It may also be argued that science has 
not had a fair chance because its teachers have not had the 
real scientific spirit. That is true, but beside the question. 
Everybody will agree that zoology, as taught by an Agassiz 
or Huxley, is an insjhring and profitable study, but the 
question is whether zoology as taught by the ordinary 
high school teacher is better than Latin as taught by a 
man of the same caliber. 

The humanists must not interpret the dissatisfaction 
with the results of scientific training as indicating that they 
are to bo reinstated in their ancient rights and privileges. 
A restoration of the Bourbons, if. they have forgotten noth- 
ing and learned nothing, would be followed by another 
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revolution. But they may find in it an opportunity to 
cooperate with their disillusionized colleagues of the op- 
posite wing of the faculty in founding a new education which 
shall have the advantag(‘S of both. 

The humanists were eternally right in maintaining that 
the proper study of mjinkind is man. They lost ground 
when they departed from this principle and acted upon the 
idea that the proj)er study of mankind is words. The sci- 
entists won th(‘ir cause by showing that a study is not 
necessarily devoid of educational value because it has a 
practical bearing on modern life. We arc disappointed in 
them when they desert their winning colors and act upon 
the assumption that the ultimate idcuil of humanity is a 
mathematical formula. If the two parties could be kept 
to their rcs))ective ideals, there would be little conflict be- 
tween them, and a few mutual concessions would bring 
them together. The classicists should concede that the 
human race extends beyond the Mediterranean basin and 
that there are other avenues of approach to it than half 
a dozen books in Gre(‘k and Jvatin. The astronomer should 
be required to teach that man is the center of the universe 
and that the sun, stars, and comets really revolve nrol^*" ^ 
our earth, however ^‘onvenient it may b(^ for him to adoiW 
temporarily an extra-terrene standpoint for the purpose of 
calculating their orbits. The zoologist may devote his life 
to the anatomy of the South Sea sea-urchin, but he should 
be able to tell why he is doing it. The editor of a scientific 
series should do what the editor of a daily often does, hand 
back the manuscripts to their authors marked ^‘11. 
with a blue pencil, this meaning to a reporter “run human 
interest into your story.’^ 

The present age is sharply distinguished from all that 
have preceded it in the history of the human race by the 
amazing increase in wealth. In every civilized country 
the value of property per capita is far greater than ever 
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before, notwithstanding the unprecedented increase in pop- 
ulation during the last century and the higher standards of 
living among ail classes. Luxuries longed for or undreamed 
of by our parents are our common household conveniences. 
Our tenements are better than medieval palaces. Finan- 
cial magnates employ corps of experts in the art of high 
living for the purpose of inventing new ways of spending 
more money. In a single year we import $125,000,000 worth 
of extravagances from Europe, diamonds, laces, feathers, 
champagne, and the like. The bitter attack now being 
made from all sides against our unequal and inequitable 
method of distribution is due to the fact that there is more 
wealth to distribute than ever before. The bigger the 
spoil, the more strenuous the struggle. Bricklayers now 
get more than professors used to, and still they are not 
satisfied, and there is no reason why they should be, so long 
as they can get still more. 

This sudden increase in the wealth of the world can be 
traced to one cause. Tluu'e is a new factor in civilization. 
This new wealth is the gift of modern applied science. All 
the other wealth-producing factors have remained sub- 
stantially unaltered. The natural resources of the earth 
are no greater; in fact, they are less, for our soil is less fer- 
tile and our ore lies deeper. It is not the discovery of 
America, adding two continents of new land, that has 
brought about this increased prosperity, for the most densely 
populated countries in Europe are increasing in wealth 
almost as rapidly as we are. The old world has always had 
waste land enough; already Americans are emigrating to 
Africa and Siberia. It is not because men of ability are 
any more common than they used to be. There has been 
no sudden eruption of genius on this planet. There has 
been no perceptible improvement in the human race since 
the time of Aristotle, either in the intelligence of the aver- 
age man or in the number or eminence of the exceptional men. 
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Our enhanced wealth is not the product of manual labor. 
Men have always worked hard enough ; never harder prob- 
ably than when the fellahin built the pyramids of Egypt. 
There have always been capitalists, too, not so numerous 
nor so rich as at the present time, but enough to carry out 
large industrial enterprises whose ruins astonish us yet. 
Wars are not so frequent as they used to be, but they arc 
more destructive, and Europe nev(*r spent so much in the 
most belligerent crises of ])ast centuries as it now spends 
continuously in this time of p(‘ace on armies and navies. 

No, what W(‘ have that our anc(‘stors had not is more 
knowledge of the laws of nature and more willingness to 
apply them. There an* some who complain that science is 
becoming commercialized. That may lx*, but a commer- 
cialized science mak(vs gix'aier progress than a })hilosophized 
science (wer did ; gr(‘at(‘r })rogress even in its most abstract 
branches. The shop is pushing the study. The mathe- 
matician works as he always has for the pun* joy of^^eing 
what the liumaii mind can do with liiu'S and numbers and 
quantities, but now tln^ engineer waits impatiently beside 
his desk, like the office boy on the editor, to snatch his 
formulas from him before the ink is dry to construct a new 
dynamo with them. The chemist, working with the 
electric furnace out of pure curiosity and the desire to read 
a paper before the academy, makes sormi new carbides; 
within a few years the waterfalls of Europe* and America 
are turning them out by tin? ton, and our automobiles are 
lighted by acetylene and j)olislied with carborundum. A 
new clement is discovered, good for nothing apparently 
except to fill a gap in Mendeleef’s table, but it speedily 
appears in our gas burners and cuts down our bills. 

It is this middleman between the scientist and the 
mechanic who is the new force which is accelerating the 
wheels of progress. It is the engineer, the, technician ; his 
profession is so recent that it has no proper name, but it 
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has already made ^^ood its claim to an equal place beside 
the three historic learned professions. It requires no less 
scholarly ])re})aration ; in fact, it is chejiper to educate a 
lawyer or a minister, if not a doctor, than a teclinologist, 
and the last has greater assurance of immediate paying em- 
ployment and better i)rospects for rising to a position of 
affluence. Some of our great' industrial establishments 
have a standing off(‘r of a job for all graduates of certain 
schools of technology. Th(‘y tempt Se?iiors to desert their 
class work and even fish for likely Juniors, ‘^rushing’’ them 
and getting tluun })l(Hlged in advance as college students 
work for their fraternities and athletic teams. The tech- 
nical school which Mr. Carnegie^ has established at a cost of 
$20, ()()(), 000 will do no mor(‘ than suj)])ly the needs of the 
Pittsburg district. There is a chanc(' for a dozen like it in 
the United States even at tlie |)resent time. As for the 
future, it would be rash to prophesy, for ap])lied science is 
yet in its Infancy and wo cannot tell what it will accomplish 
when it is full grown. 

It is a new exponent that raises the efficiency of the in- 
dividual to a higher power, but we do not know its limiting 
value. One man now makes twice as many tons of iron 
as he did ten years ago. In some manufactories where 
twenty or fifty men forimuly were condemned to hard 
labor for life, now there are two or three, and they have 
little to do but watch dials and press buttons. We are 
told that the capitalist is destroying the middle class. It 
is still more significant of modern tendencies that the tech- 
nician is eliminating the working class. In most industries 
the number of workmen is diminishing in its ratio to the 
amount of the product. The future will have little use for 
the j)hysical strength of man. Labor-saving and wealth- 
producing inventions will in time give employer and em- 
ployee something worth quarreling over. 

This practical, commercial, and scientific civilization of 
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ours is not something to be opposed in tofo by the uni\Tr- 
sities. Neither should they stand aloof from it. They 
should enter into it and transform it, cultivate it, ulealize it.* 
They should lead in the developiiumt of a now idealism in 
conformity with the spirit of our times. In this task the 
cooperation of representativ(‘s of all (h'partments of learn- 
ing is neeiled. Humanist and scientist should wt)rk to- 
gether. 1 have ref(‘rred to tin* resent nnuit of tlu* State 
universities at being so constantly sneered at as “material- 
istic/' and “utilitarian.” Sonn-tinn's they try to avoid 
the imputation by disguising tlnunsi'lves in the old clothes 
of scholasti(*ism. But nioia' and more tlu'v are realizing 
that th(‘y must work out their own salvation, find their 
own way into the higher life. W'hat they are aiming at, 
more or h'ss unconsciously, has l)e(‘n called, by Ih’ofessor 
John B. Commons of tin* I'niv’ersily of Wisconsin, “utili- 
tarian idealism,” and I want to (jnote part of his definition 
because it expr(‘sses in nlore ehxjiKMit language tlnin J 
could use what I have tric'd to intc'rpret as tlu' spirit of 
the new education ; — 

“Esthetic idealism is the' idc'al of a p(*rfect product. This is above 
all things tlu' object of our utilitarianism. 1 do not sec why thc'n* 
is not as much idc'alism in brec'ding a perh'ct animal or a Wisconsin 
No. 7 ear of corn, or in dc'vising an absoliitc'ly c'xact instrument for 
measuring a thousand cubic h'c't of gas, or for meiisuring c'xactly 
the amount of butter or cjisein in milk, as there is in chipping out a 
Venus de Milo or erecting a Parth(*non. In fact, our agricultural 
education starts off at the beginning of tlu' Frc'shman year by re- 
quiring the student to picture in his mind tin.' ideally perfect horse, 
or cow or ear of corn, and then to cultivate* his observation and 
judgmeftt by shoAving exactly where and how far some actual cow or 
corn- falls short of the ideal. This is the bscore-card’ method of 
instruction, which I think might well be adopted by idealists. Of 
course a cow is just a cow, arnl can rawer become a Winged Victory, 
but within her limits she is capable of approaching an ideal. And, 
more than that, she is an ideal that every farmer and farmer’s boy 
— the despised slaves and helots of Greece — can aspire to. But, 
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most of all, this idealism of a perfect product is the only way of 
rendering a perfect service to others. The same is true of all other 
branches of applied science. ,They are all teachers of esthetics to 
the common man. And it is only as a science gets applied that its 
idealism gets democratized. Utilitarianism is the democracy of 
idealism. 

“I am not so much discouraged by Wisconsin’s ‘materialism.’ 
Wisconsin is not an accidemt — it is tis inevitable as flemocracy. 
It makes a science and an art out of what to the Creeks was degrad- 
ing toil. It has not finish(‘d its work — it is really only exi)crimcnt- 
ing. It has not as yet given a conclusive answer to the idealists. 
It has only chalk'nged them to help out. The methods of applied 
science, now inaugurated in agriculture and engineering, need to be 
extended to merchandizing, sociology, law, history, and literature, 
where the idealists pnwail. By taking i)ay for their work they have 
tluimselves become grossly mat(‘rialisti(; from the Creek standpoint. 
For this reason th(\v are better adapted to h(‘lp in the grand mission 
of adding imagination to the kind of work by which others must earn 
their living. This is utilitarian idealism.”^ 

Ill my fourteen weeks’ course in American universities 
I had the unusual ('Xjierience of attimding more than a 
hundred class exercises in dilTerent sul)j(M*ts conducted by 
as many diffi'nmt instructors. It was an interesting ex- 
perience, and valuable. If I had had it before, I would not 
have spoiled so many roomsful of students in learning how 
to teach— -and how not to. Coming hack to the classroom 
after having left it for five years, and so viewing it from the 
standpoint of an outsider while retaining a sympathetic 
comprehension of the difficulties of a teacher, I was struck 
by the waste of time and energy in the ordinary collegiate 
instruction. The scholarship of the profession in all its 
grades is doubtless higher than it ever was. There is no 
lack of industry, devotion, and enthusiasm on the part of 
the teachers, but the educational results are not commen- 
surate with the opportunities afforded and the efforts ex- 
pended. There is too much ^Most motion” somewhere in 

^ Intercollegiate Magazine^ December, 1909. 
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the process. It would be well if the teachers did not know 
quite so much, if they knew how to tell what they did know 
better. It is a principle of hydraulics that the flow of 
water depends on the character of the outlet and the head, 
and not at all on the amount of water in the tank. In many 
cases it has seemed to me that tlie instructor has come into 
the room without the sli^dit(‘st id(‘a of how he is to present 
his subject. He rambles on in a more or less interesting 
and instructive manner, but without any aj)[)arent regard' 
to the effect on his audience (u* the (‘conomy of their atten- 
tion. The methods of instruction arc* much the same as 
those used in the iinivc'rsities of the thirteenth century. 
There* is no general appreciation of the fact that th(5 printid^ 
press has b(*en invc'uted since then, also the camera and 
kinetoscope, the typewrite*!*, and the mime*ograph ; !ind 
that for this e*ye*-mindeHl geiie'ration there are many more 
effective methods of conve'ying an ide*a than the spoken 
word. ‘^The power of the s|)ok'*n word,’^ about whie^h we 
hear so much nowadays, ele*})ends unfortunately upon 
who speaks it. Jh)rn orators are few in our facilities and 
trained orators are fewer. Many lecturers do not even take 
pains to speuik distiiictly e*nemgh so the*y can lie^ he‘ard in 
their small classrooms without straine'd attention. Many 
introduce matter which cannot be* conveyed through the 
car. ] have heard long e*olumns ejf figure's re'ad off te) a class, 
tables of henling points, pe»pulatie)n, and the like; also do- 
scri])tions of ceimplie-ate^el apjiaratus and machinery, details 
of analytical jireicesse's, elime'iisions e)f ancient buildings, 
lists of names anel date's, refe'rences te) reaelings, seimetirncs 
read in such ahurrieel anel inelistinct manner that they could 
not be taken ehiwn, sometimes slowly and laboriously written 
out on the blackboarel. Sue:h elata, wherever necessary, 
should be given to the students in printed or typewritten 
syllabi, and the university authoritie's shoulel see that such 
facilities are freely provided for their instructors and util- 
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ized by them. The lecture is useful for inspiration and 
demonstration, but not for information. Facts and figures 
that the kaiturer cannot keep in his own head for fifty min- 
utes are not likely to get into the heads of the students. 

The scientific professor has an advantage over his col- 
leagues in being able to us(‘ e\j)erimental illustrations, but 
he does not alw.ays mak(‘ the most of his advantage. This 
is due to th(^ gcuieral adoption of the self-denying ordinance, 
“Use the simplest (‘\p(‘riment that will illustrate the ])oint.“ 
If simplicity means lack of (‘omplexity, this is a good rule, 
but^ if it is int(‘rpret('d as “tli(‘ most modc'st and inconspicu- 
ous e\'f)erim(‘nt th.at will illustrate tin* point,” it is false 
pc'dagogy. \\V have goiK' too f;ir in the avoidance of grand- 
stand plays, forg(‘tting tliat college students are human 
beings, and as such arc' impr(‘ss(‘d by bigness and noise. I 
believe that tin* spi'ctacuhir experinumt can b(‘ used with 
advantage' in our large' h'cture' rooms, ('V('n though it seems 
like a return to the much conte'inned “Wonders of Science” 
epoch. Pouring a j;ir of carbon dioxide down on a dozen 
candles uiuk'niably makes mon* of an impression than j)our- 
ing it on one candh', and the* game* is worth the candles. A 
professor of cln'inistry was once commiserating the pro- 
fessor of mathematics on the fewnc'ss of his students, and 
the latter, rt'sc'uting the im[)lication that ))opularity was a 
proof of good teaching, replu'd : “The troubh^ with mathe- 
imitics is that nothing ('ver hapj)ens. if, when an equation 
is solved, it would blow up or give off a bad odor, I would 
get as many students as you.” 

I have heard of a professor of English in one of our 
universities who evidently felt that his department was 
under the same disadvantage as mathematics. Finding 
that his s(’ientific colleagues were getting appropriations of 
astonishing liberality for illustrative apparatus, he put in 
his annual report a request for $5000 for an aviary. When 
the president asked him to explain, he said that it was im- 
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possible for him to teach poetry proj)erly unless he liad an 
aviary connected with his classroom. ^‘Theii/^ he said, 
^‘w'hen the class is reading Shelley ‘Skylark/ I reach my 
long-liandled net into tlie cage, catch a lark, and hold it up 
to tlieni. And wlien we are studying *Th(‘ Uime of the An- 
cient Mariner,' my. assistant will be stationed in the gal- 
lery with a crossbow to shoot a real, ]iv(* albatross on tlie 
platform, thus giving the stiuhnits opj)ortunities for ob- 
servation that doubth“ss (\>Ieridg(‘ Idmsc'lf never had." 

Th(‘ lit('rary faculty has borrow(‘d and misapjdied so 
many of tlie iiK'thods of scimititic res(‘arch and instruction 
that it is imj)ossibl(‘ to say tliat wv may not conu' to this yet. 
At any rate, the project shows a commendable* enterprise 
and apjireciation of the* eh'sirability of stimulating the 
interest of the* stud(‘nts by bringing th(‘m into closer con- 
tact w’ith reality. 

If the lectures could be made* more* inspiring and stimu- 
lating, tlu'V could be made few(>r and short(‘r. A flash 
of lightning mak(*s a more lasting impression than a 
lt)-c.p. incandescent running all night. But the students 
have not suflicie'ut resistance* to stand shockc of lightning 
for eight(‘en Imurs a week, nor could the instrucToj U‘ep up 
the necessary voltage. I'he r(*ally (‘lofiuent and inspiring 
speakers in the univ(‘rsiti(*s, an* not numerous (*nough to go 
around, and they are oft(*n poor drillrnasters and inefficient 
administrative officers. Their gift could lu^ utilized to the 
best advantage by having them address large classes once 
or twice a week and in several (liff(‘rent institutions during 
the year. Then the ordinary and stationary instructors 
could* devote themselves to working with the students at 
close quarters. That is, should not there be recognized in 
university \vork the distinction of function which, in some 
form or other, has always been made in the (‘cclesiastical 
work, the distinction between prophet and priest, revivalist 
and pastor? 
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As it is, the professors give too many lectures and the 
students listen to too many. Or pretend to ; really they 
do not listen, however attentive and orderly they may be. 
The bell rings and a troop of tired-looking boys, followed 
perhaps by a larger number of meek-eyed girls, file into 
the classroom, sit down, remove the expressions from their 
faces, open their noteljooks on the broad chair arms, and 
receive. It is about as inspiring an audience as a roomful 
of phonographs holding up their brass trumpets. They 
reprodu(!e the lecture in recitations like the phonograph, 
mechanically and faithfully, but with the tempo and timbre 
so changed that the speaker would like to disown his re- 
marks if he could. The instructor tries to provoke them 
into a semblance of life by extravagant and absurd state- 
ments, by insults, by dazzling paradoxes, by extraneous 
jokes. No use; they just take it down. If he says that 
‘^William the Norman conquered England in lOOr),’’ or 
‘^William the (human conquered England in 1920,^' it is 
all the same to them, d'hey tak(i it down. Tin; secret is 
that they have, without knowing anytliing about physio- 
logical psychology, deviscnl an automatic cut-off whi(5h goes 
into operation as they open their notebooks and short- 
circuits the train of thought from the ear directly to the 
hand, without its having to pass through the pineal gland 
or wherever the soul may be at the time residing and hold- 
ing court. 

One of the unfortunate results of the lecture system is 
that the professors get so used to talking that they cannot 
stop. Faculty, departmental, and council meetings are 
apt to be unduly extended, and in the end the wisdom of 
the wliole body is not equal to the sum of its parts. On 
account of their ineffectiveness as a branch of administra- 
tive machinery, the tendency is to curtail their power and 
throw more responsibility upon the president, who is, like 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, forced to 
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become an autocrat. So far as my experience and obser- 
vation go, the deliberative bodies of universities, small and 
large, have substantially the same method of procedure, and 
I suggest that if the following rules were framed and hung 
on the wall of the faculty room, it w{)uld save time now 
wasted in discussing the proper order: — ■ 


Order of Business at Faculty Meetings 

1. Present motion. 

2. Pass it. 

3. Discuss it. 

4. Reconsider it. 

5. Amend it. 

G. Amend tlie amendiiKTit. 

7. Discuss it. 

8. Move to lay on th(‘ table. 

9. Discuss it. 

10. Refer to a committee with power to act. 

11. Discuss it. 

12. Adjourn. 

13. Discuss it. 

I have preh'rrod to deal with tin* wider movements and 
tendencies of tlie universitie.s, botli good and bad, in con- 
nection with the particular institutions in which they hap- 
pened to be conspicuous, ratli(*r than reserve tliem for the 
end. This has, I am aware, placed an exaggerated emphasis 
on certain features in each ca.se and given to my criticisms 
an unfair inciflence. But wli(*n tin* novelist describes the 
nose of one of his characters, tin* teeth of another, and the 
.hair ai a third, he expects the reader’s imagination will 
credit these personages with the other customary features 
of normal size and function. T ask a similar indulgence. 
When I do not have occasion to mention, say, the depart- 
ment of French, the Y. M.C. A., or the gymnasium in any case, 
it is to be assumed that they are present and doing their proper 
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fornia and Cornell, though about as far apart as they could 
be geographically, have some points in common. Both have 
strong agricultural and engineering departments and both 
attract many students from Asia and South America. 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, and Chicago universities, being 
located in large citi(‘s, luiv(j similar fields, but while Chicago 
recently came into being full grown, the others have de- 
veloj)ed slowly through a lo/ig process of accretion, and 
their life is intricately involved with that of the city. All 
thrt30 pay special attention to the needs of teachers, Colum- 
bia and Chicago by nu‘ans of independent professional 
schools of high grade. Columbia is at present advancing 
most rapidly and is likely soon to outstrip all the other 
universities, both in tin' number of students taking regular 
work and of other persons receiving instruction in special 
studies. 

In devoting so much attention as T have to the novel and 
spectacular work of thes(3 univfTsities I have not done 
justice to the faithful service done in the more ordinary and 
more essential (h'j^artimmts. Notwithstanding that the 
average professor rec(*ives r(‘lativ(‘ly less nmuimTation and 
less honor from the community than in past generations, 
there never were more competemt and earnest men engaged 
in university work. Arid when we consich'r liow many of 
them have turned aside from opportunities to make money 
because they preferred teaching and research, it is hard for 
them to be sneered at for incompetency because some of 
the men tiny liave trained are getting bigger salaries than 
they. OuP' universities are under fire” just now from 
many quarters, but more often because they are in advance 
of the age than behind it. They are more efficient in their 
methods and more ready to meet and even anticipate the 
needs the community than ever before. On the whole 
they fully justify the liberal support they are receiving in 
all parts of this country. 
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It was necessary for me to limit my study to u few uni- 
versities, and I have chosen the more prominent ones be- 
cause they have the most points of interest and present 
some novel problems. But it should bo understood that 
there are scores of other institutions in *tlu‘ United States 
that do just as pood work in eollepiate education and often 
in advanced and s])ccialized studies as those here* mentioned. 
In conclusion I can find no words that more exactly ex- 
press my opinion than 1hos(‘ used by JaiiK's Bryc{‘ in his 
‘UVmcrican Commonwealth”: — 

“If I may ventun' to state tlu* impression whicli the American 
Universities have made' upon tin', I will say that while of all the 
institutions of the country they are those of wliich th<’ Ameri{;an 
speaks most modestly, and indc'od, (h'precatinply, they ar(’ those 
which seem to be at this monu'ut making th(‘ swiftest progress, 
and to have the brightest promise for the fiituri'. Tiny are supply- 
ing exactly those things whicli European cities have liitherto found 
lacking to America; and they an* contributing to lier political as 
well as to her contemplative life elements of inestimable worth.” 







